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What! Company in the cellar! 


ES, INDEED. Invite them down. No reason 
why they shouldn’t see the cellar if you 
have an Ipzat TYPE A Heat Macuine. 


The Ipzat TYPE A, being itself so clean 
and handsome, has caused hundreds of cellars 
to be cleaned up and dressed up; it has turned 
the wasted part of the home into a usable and 
useful part. 


“It is the most efficient heating plant on the mar- 
ket, and is very easily kept clean,” writes Leland H. 


Lyon, New York architect, whose home is in New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

“Many men, when visiting me, are amazed that 
the room in which the IpEat TYPE A stands should 
be so entirely free from gas or dust. I have several 
electrical devices in the same room and there is, at no 
time, any appreciable amount of dust on the motors.” 


Why not, like Mr. Lyon, add another floor 
—the cellar—to the serviceable part of your 
home? The Ipzat TYPE A will do it, and will 
pay back its cost in the fuel it saves. 


Send to either address below for an illustrated booklet 
which tells the whole story 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ipeat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


104 West 42ND StreET, New York 


Dept. —115 


816 So. MicuicANn AvENuE, CHICAGO 









































TIFFANY & GO, 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


QUALITY BEYOND QUESTION 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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Zmousines 


. , — the rugged, resilient 
and Heavier Pleasure Cars 05 of this nec tine 


is brought completely down the side-wall as 
additional reinforcement and protection against 
curb, rut and car-track tearing. 


This marks the dawning of a new day in tire 
construction—an improvement as great as the 
cord tire over the old fashioned fabric. A veri- 
table truck tire for limousines and heavier 
pleasure cars, with all of the easy-riding com- 
fort for which Empires have always been famous. 


Fifty per cent. longer mileage. Many 
pounds heavier than other tires of corres- 
ponding sizes. Tread brought completely 
down sidewall to serve as extra reinforce- 
ment and prevent curb and rut tearing. 


Non-skid under the most severe condi- 
: tions. A layer of live rubber between 

: each ply to give greater resiliency. 
Built for the present in these sizes only 

32X4% 33X4% 34X4% 33X5 35%X5 
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CHAI MERS 
SIX 





Seven Passengers 


Five disc steel wheels, oversize non-skid cord tires with spare, double-bar 
spring bumpers, trunk and trunk rack included. Radiator, lamps 
etc., nickel-plated. Price F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added. 
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City by city, and state by state, the progress of the improved 
Chalmers Six has been in the nature of a continuous ovation. 
Powerful, speedy and brimming over with dash and spirit, 
its air of trim, sophisticated smartness has completely captured 
the public imagination. Study the picture of the custom- 
type Sedan, and it will be transparently plain to you why no 
one could possibly consider a high class Six without giving 
first thought to the Chalmers. 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Maxwell-Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 



































GORHAM 


Good form compels the use of Sterling Silver in 
the Home; because it is sincere and not an imita- 
tion. It is appropriate and is always valuable. It is 
most economical and most satisfactory in the end. 


Sterling Silver for Everybody 


Highest in Quality, not Highest in price. 
For sale at responsible Jewelers everywhere. 
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EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, Inc. New York Pittsfield, Mass. 








TYLE in writing paper is the result of the 
designer’s skill and taste. Distinction, how- 
ever, depends, in a large measure, upon the 


quality of the paper. 


CRANE’S WRITING PAPERS originate in the 
Crane Mills where nothing but fine paper has 
been made for over 120 years. It is this back- 
ground of quality that adds distinction to the 
styles created by us. 


CRANE’S LINEN LAWN, in the five smart 
styles shown below, is but one of many Crane’s 


9 
Cra nN e S Creations. This and other Crane’s Writing 


Papers will be found wherever good stationery 


Ofinenoton ==" 


Argentone Early Georgian Raveledge Vellum 
Kid Finish — Quartered Oak Old Style 
Early Puritan Greylawn 
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F YOU WISH to be smartly 
Sockinged when ‘knicker™clad, 
let Ue George do it. His sport 
hose, from Scotland, are wonder 
Jully colored and marvelously 


Witson Bro’s, Cu1caco 
New York Paris 


knit. They fit perfectly and hold 
their shape, too. Imported excly- 
sively by Wilson Bros for discrim- 
inating men, and sold in the better 
shops the country over. 


YrCsorr ros 


FurnisHERS TO MEN For ALmostT Sixty YEARS 
This signature—a guaranty of value and a hallmark of 
style—appears on the following Wilson Bro’s products: 
Shirts « Underwear . Pajamas ~« Hose « (ravats - Handkerchiefs 
NC ightshirts «Belts « Garters « Suspenders .-Mufflers « K nit Gloves 
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\ THE BOULEVARD 

vy A loose, straight line sack 
suit; rather short, broad 


ee 
eses 


shouldered coat; single or 
double breasted vest; 
\) straight, wide trousers. 


; KNOWN FOR THEIR CUT 
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There’s an air about certain clothes; you 
can tell it instantly; they’re correctly cut. 
They’re fashionable. The cut makes all the 
difference between the smart suit and the 
ordinary. It’s the thing the well dressed man 
looks for; it’s the thing Society Brand Clothes 
are known for. 
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ALFRED DECKER & COHN, MAKERS - CHICAGO - NEW YORK -: IN CANADA: SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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Diamond Brand (Visible) 
Fast Color Eyelets have 
celluloid tops which al- 
ways look new and never 
wear brassy. They pro- 
mote easy lacing, retain 
their original finish indefi- 
nitely, and actually out- 
wear the shoe. 





O SINGLE item in the wardrobe of the well-groomed man is 
too small to receive careful attention. Truly, in this as in all 
things, trifles make for perfection. 


The man of poise, conscious of the faultless choice of his attire, in- 
sists that his boots and shoes be finished with visible eyelets. They 
are the maker’s earnest of the authenticity of his styles, the excel- 
lence of his materials,and the promise of long and pleasurable wear. 


Look for, and insist on, visible eyelets 
United Fast Color Eyelet Company 


Manufacturers ot 


DIAMOND BRAND Visible FAST COLOR EYELETS 
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Hickey-F reeman Clothes are for men who discrimi- 
nate. They have an authenticity of style, a beauty of 
drape, and a quality of fabric equalled only by a few 


—a very few of our best custom tailors. 


Hickey-Freeman Ga. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Office : 200 Fifth Avenue 
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There are so many new, so many charming things. 
Which will you choose? The long straight coat 
. . . or the one that flares from below the knees? 
A tiered frock? A frock with a lift at the front? 
Deeuillet’s tunic frock? Chanel’s little straight- 
line things? 


The suit with the box coat—Premet’s suit with 
the tunic—the little blouse-coat—a suit with 
three-quarter coat? 


Black caracul—or plantation brown for your street 
fur coat? Ermine and black velvet for your even- 
ing wrap—or beige-dyed ermine—or velvet—or 
one of the supple brocades? . . . What shoes? 
What gloves? What hats? ... 


Who knows? Why, Vogue knows, of course. 
Vogue always knows. And so will you, if you pin 


“SPECIAL OFFER 


(Limited to new subscribers) 


If your order is received immediately, we will start your subscrip- 
. tion with the current Autumn Fabrics number—thus giving you 
s eleven numbers of Vogue instead of ten without any extra 
\ charge. Since the additional copy must come out of a 
Ke m, p® small supply on hand to meet the demand for this big 
special number we cannot guarantee being able to 

J a send it unless your card is mailed immediately. 
True economy isn’t in going without—a hate- 
ful process. Orin buying fewer or cheaper 
things. True economy is in getting the 
ight clothes. Then you don’t dis- 
card, later on, and buy again. 
You get full value for every 
cent expended—if you spend 
the first two dollars on 

/.. %"% Lin ¢ 0. ~ Vogue. 











BEFORE YOU GO SHOPPING 


do you know what you want? 


a little two-dollar bill to the coupon in the corner, 
and make sure of Vogue’s last-minute counsels 
before you go shopping. 


The surest way of getting the right thing first is to 
spend two dollars on Vogue—what you would pay 
for the merest trifle of an accessory—so that you 
can be advised of the most desirable mode before 
you spend $25 for a hat or $100 for a gown. 





10 NumBeERs oF vocuE $9 


*Eleven if you mail the coupon now 
Autumn Fabrics and Vogue Designs Sept. 1 
(Extra compiimentary copy) 


Earliest authentic news of the newest 
fabrics for fall and winter costumes. 


Autumn Forecast of Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 


Millinery Sept. 15 Sovsest teendived gn chame by Vogue's 
The smartest hats from Paris. The  ¢*Perien ee eee ee 

cleverest hats from New York. The new- fancy, for every taste and purse. 

est hats from everywhere, in this issue. 


x P Holiday Number Dee. 15 

Early Paris Openings Oct. 1 Holiday furs and fashions and frivoli- 
A remarkable number planned for the ties; new gift suggestions. 

woman interested in beautiful clothes for 

more formal occasions. 


Motor Number Jan. 1 


Motor fashions for cars and their own- 
ers. Features of the motor shows. 


Paris Fashions Oct. 15 


Here are all the Fall and Winter modes 
devised 4) the wits and executed by the 
sestiniieaiciaeae Fashions for North 
and South Jan. 15 


The actual gowns, hats, shoes, and 
wraps worn in the smart resorts of the 
The most characteristic things that South and copied for the North. 
a York creates for its exclusive clien- 
tele. 


New York Winter 
Fashions Nov. l 


Spring Fabrics and 
Vanity Number Nov. 15 Vogue Designs Feb. 1 


The pet extravagances of the smart _ The very newest fabrics and work- 
woman. Dainty trifles which make dis- ing models for your spring and summer 
tinction. wardrobe. 


Oe ee, SS Sign, Tear Off and Mail the Coupon NOW! 
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HART SCHAFFNER & MARX STYLE 


means the newest and best 


You can always be sure of that; here you see 
the new loose, easy fitting clothes—wide but- 
ton spacing; wider trousers—the lines that 
young men want Hart Schaffner & Marx 
means the best quality too—and real economy 





Copyright, 1925, Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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Your Government’s 
promise to pay 


HEN you buy a United States Gov- 

ernment security, your investment is 
backed by the taxing power of the richest 
country in the world. 


Since the war of 1812—when the City 
Bank helped to supply funds for the young 
Republic’s needs—National City interests 
with 


have’ been prominently identified 


United States Government financing. 


Today—investors who wish to keep a por- 
tion of their funds in readily marketable 
securities, will find any one of our 50 offices 
equipped to assist in the purchase or sale of 
Government Bonds or Treasury Certificates. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


YMMMAUUALUUAANEUU SNARE 





VANITY FAIR 


The Investment Board 


Vanity Fair’s Survey of the Investment Field 


Vanity Fair’s Financial Editor 


will gladly answer all questions 


from readers concerning securities, bonds, and kindred financial 
topics. There is no charge for this service. 

This department is now running monthly a MID-TOWN FINAN- 
CIAL SECTION. New Yorkers whose business is up-town or 
visitors to the city will find there the addresses of houses or branch 
houses offering the same facilities and services as can be obtained 
in the down-town financial district. 

At the end of the editorial article below you will find a list of booklets 
on current investment topics, published by well-known financial 
houses. Any of these booklets can be obtained free on request, either 
to Vanity Fair or to the houses issuing them. 
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Economist vs. Isolationist 


By F. SCHNEIDER, Jr. 


months have brought justification 

for those who have claimed that 
our own prosperity cannot be maintained 
irrespective of business conditions in 
other parts of the world. It has been the 
claim of the isolationists that our own 
markets are so broad and so voracious as 
to ensure prosperity without dependence 
on foreign buying. According to this 
view the United States can pursue the 
even tenor of its way. If Europe should 
wallow in depression, so much the worse 
for Europe; we in America could go 
serenely ahead supplying our great domes- 
tic needs. Our stocks of materials and 
prices are, according to isolationist doc- 
trine, one thing; those of the rest of the 
world are another and separate thing. 

A grasp of the rudiments of economic 
theory is sufficient, of course, to shatter 
any such illusion. Trade has long since 
become an international affair; prices in 
any one market are always affected by 
those in another. Nevertheless, there 
are always those who are ignorant of 
general principles or who distrust con- 
clusions reached on theoretical grounds. 
Such have now been presented with a 
convincing demonstration of the inter- 
relation of our business with that of the 
world in general. 

This demonstration has both its general 
and specific aspects. On the one hand we 
have seen the occupation of the Ruhr 
throw the trade of Europe back into 
deeper depression and, as a consequence, 
have seen the dollar value of the European 
currencies drop sharply with a corre- 
sponding loss in European purchasing 
power. French francs have dropped from 
well over 7 cents at the time the occupa- 
tion began to well under 6 cents. Italian 
lire have declined from over 5 cents to 414. 
The pound sterling has sagged from a 
high of $4.72 to the neighborhood of 
$4.50. German marks have lost over 
95 per cent of their dollar value at the 
time the French marched into the Ruhr. 


[) montis have br of the past few 


HE inevitable effect of such depreci- 

ations in the purchasing power of 
foreign currencies is a restriction of 
buying in America. Our wheat, for 
example, is placed at a disadvantage in 
competition with Argentine wheat, and 
since the price of our commodity is 
determined in the world market, this 
price must diminish until the appreciation 
in the dollar is offset. That this actually 
has happened the American wheat grower 
already knows only too well. The com- 
modity selling below one dollar a bushel 
at Chicago is sufficient commentary on 
the situation. And poor prices for wheat 
mean a diminution of buying by our 
farmers and a reduced domestic demand 
for the products of our factories. 


Still there remain those who will 
admit the influence of foreign conditions 
on grain prices, but who will maintain 
that the effect on our industrial situation 
is negligible. Let such ones pause to 
reflect on what has happened in the metal 
markets during the past few months. 
The test is the fairer because domestic 
consumption of metals has been going 
ahead in the meantime at an unparalleled 
rate. Copper, to take a representative 
example, was selling at 17 cents a pound 
at the time the Ruhr occupation was 
initiated. Confident opinions were ex- 
pressed by leading factors in the trade to 
the effect that 20 cents a pound would 
soon be reached. Shares of copper 
mining companies were in high favor. 

Since then copper has reacted to 14% 
cents a pound or less; and the movement 
has been entirely in sympathy with 
weakness in the London metal market. 
What happened is that the Ruhr dead- 
lock threw the European metal trade 
into confusion. Foreign consumption of 
copper dwindled and foreign buying 
slackened. Consumption in this country 
remained extraordinarily high. But 
with foreign demand weakened and with 
prices at London reacting, domestic 
consumers stopped buying for future 
delivery. The market became exceedingly 
thin, reflecting a sort of endurance contest 
between producers and consumers. In 
this kind of a market our prices naturally 
followed London’s lead. Occupation of 
the Ruhr quite possibly has meant a 
difference between 20 cent and 14% cent 
copperin America. The positive influence 
of conditions abroad is perfectly clear. 

Similar states of affairs easily may be 
demonstrated in the markets for other 
metals, such as lead and tin. They are 
equally apparent in the case of cotton, 
whose price is constantly affected by 
that at Liverpool, and in the case of 
other textile raw materials and finished 
products. We are thus, in practice as 
well as theory, intimately implicated in 
the developments of world trade. To 
say that one of the chief unsettling factors 
in our business at the present moment Is 
supplied by the situation in Europe Is m 
no sense an exaggeration. 


pero being the case it follows that an 
evaluation of the foreign outlook 
is very much in point. In making any 
such analysis it quickly becomes apparent 
that there are two parts to the problem: 
first, the matter of gradual reconstruction 
of the war-torn trade fabric; and second, 
the removal of political obstacles to 
trade which are parts of an imperfect 
peace, if they do not represent, indeed, 
an actual continuation of war itself. 

Chief among the latter, of course, 1s 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Munds €& 
Winslow 


MEMBERS 


N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
N. Y. COTTON EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


25 Broad St. (Ground Floor) 
Telephone Broad 7400 


342 Madison Ave. 
(Canadian Pacific Building) 
Telephone Vanderbilt 0143 


911 15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Our Stock and 
Cotton Letters 





Sent on request 


























Kelley, Drayton & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 Exchange Place, New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE 


50 East 42nd St. 





(Corner Madison Avenue) 


Tel. Vanderbilt 2124 








Only the genuine 

AutoReelite has the 

self-contained auto- 

matic reel—notice it 

on the cars on the 
road, 

















Take AutoReelite Wherever 
You Need Illumination 





AutoReelite gives every mile’s travel added pleas- 
ure. It is always ready—for every emergency. Not 
only does it give you driving protection, but the 
exclusive AutoReelite feature—the self-contained 
automatic reel allows the lamp to be taken to any 

art of the car, or within a twelve foot radius of its 
packet, to illuminate the tent, the camping site—or 
the car for repairs. Just two turns of the knurled 
ring and the clean, unkinked cord held in the weather- 

pe seer -proof case is at your nea out 
ra the length required and automatically retrieved 
when no longer needed. Ask to see the dutathecline 
at your de mo s store—or write for folder 313K 
which fully describes and illustrates all models for 
every type of car. 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1710 Wellington Ave., at Paulina St. 
CHICAGO 


AutoReelite 


THE ONLY SPOTLIGHT ON A REEL 
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Investing by the 
Monthly Payment Plan 


~— 





HEN backed by 
a house of integ- 
rity the Monthly Pay- 
ment Plan is of remark- 
able service to investors. 


For example, it enables 
the accumulation of 
sound, income paying 
securities, without fi- 
nancial strain, by the 
application of system- 


atic thrift. 


You will find our book- 
let, “Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan,” of profit- 
able interest. 





| Ask for Booklet DF-188 
| 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


208 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


| NEW YORK BOSTON 
| 111 Broadway 14 State St. 
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COTTON 


The _ statistical 
position from a 
market stand- 
point explained 
in our 
COTTON FACTS 


Circular sent upon request 











Moyse & Holmes 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
67 Exchange Place, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Rector 2908-13 


Uptown Office 


RITZ CARLTON BLDG., 
47th St. & Madison Ave. 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 6843 
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ERFECT Protection for Spare 
Shoes.”’ Every Allen Tire Case 
is tailored to fit perfectly. In all 
colors—all sizes—many styles. 


The Allen Shutter Front—the ut- 
most in radiation. May be used all 
year round. Beautifully made, per- 
fectly fitted, easily attached, no 
working parts to get out of order. 
Positive hand control. Price $15. 


The Allen Auto Specialty Company 
Write for illustrated folder 


22 West 6lst Street 
NEW YORK 


2013 Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Che AL LEN 
SHUTTER FRONT 
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‘Viyella 


She Ori iginal 
Unshrinkable 


CHannel 


(REG'D) 


For Women's 
Sports Clothes. 
Children's Wear, 
oaks) bb aece 


Trousers. Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ON REQUEST 


Wn. HOLLINS & Co. inc.. 
45-G EAST 17T#ST. NEW YORK 


Wm. Hollins & Co.Ltd. 


62 FRONT ST. W..TORONTO 
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The Seal of Safety 


Scientifically 
Safeguarded 
Investments 


STRAUS BONDS are scientifically safe- 
guarded investments. A great many years ago, 
S.W. STRAUS & CO. set out to remedy the 
defects of the old-fashioned mortgage, and to 
divide up the mortgage into bonds so that a 
large number of individual investors could 
participate in it. The result is the STRAUS 


BOND. It assures— 


—Maximum safety of principal and 


interest; 


—Prompt payment of both principal 
and interest in cash when due; 


—Freedom from care and worry; 


—Increased convenience; and 


—Protection against depreciation 
and economic changes. 


These are accomplished through the scien- 
tific safeguards of the STRAUS PLAN, which 
has protected our clients from loss for 41 
years. STRAUS BONDS yield 6 to 612% and 
are in $1,000, $500 and $100 amounts. In- 
vestigate them. Call or write today for 


BOOKLET 1-1315 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Straus Buitpinc 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York 


OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES 


INCORPORATED 


Straus Buitpinc 


6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 


CuIcaco 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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Economist vs. Isolationist 


(Continued from page 12) 


the reparations situation in general and 
the Ruhr difficulty in particular. At the 
time these lines are written Britain is 
holding fast to her theory that the occu- 
pation is an economic mistake and that 
German consent is an_ indispensable 
element of a satisfactory settlement; 
France is firm in her demagd that Ger- 
many submit without qualification and 
be made to realize her defeat in full; 
while the latter country continues inept 
in her attempts to negotiate, and thor- 
oughly unsound in her financial policies. 
Grave political obstacles to a settlement 
exist in each of the countries. European 
trade, as we have noted, has suffered 
seriously. An ultimate German collapse 
with its attendant trying incidents seems 
likely. Obviously the situation has its 
difficult and unpleasant aspects. 

Nevertheless, a review of the circum- 
stances shows that even in this matter 
progress is being made. Germany plainly 
has become anxious for a settlement and 
has been disillusioned in the matter of 
her bargaining position. The rest of 
Europe has grown more insistent on a 
removal of this obstacle to trade; and 
Britain, while sympathising with several 
parts of the French position, has this 
aspect of the situation constantly in 
mind. Even France, while hurting Ger- 
many more, realizes that the presert 
state of affairs is expensive for her and 
not permanently tenable. 

The terms in which the different parties 
to the dispute discuss reparations reveal, 
furthermore, the advance which has been 
accomplished in the last few years. No 
one any longer considers the ridiculously 
large sums which were bandied about in 
the first year or two after the armistice. 
The gap between what France expects 
Germany to pay and what Germany 
claims to be able to pay has narrowed 
greatly. The disparity in position has 
become, as these things go, comparatively 
moderate. It is not an amount which in 
itself would be likely to prove an in- 
superable obstacle to a settlement. 

Some observers, in fact, believe that 
the amount of reparations can be adjusted 
when the proper time arrives and that 
the real question now in dispute is that 
of security for France. According to 
this view, France is determined that 
another war, if it comes, must not be 
fought on French soil, as the last two 
were. The tripartite treaty negotiated 
at Versailles having failed of confirmation, 
France now has in mind guarantees of a 
more concrete nature. On this basis it 
may turn out that France will be satis- 
fied with demilitarization of the Rhine 
provinces, this work to be supervised, 
perhaps, by the League of Nations. 
With the strategic railways removed 
from this territory and with some co- 
operative arrangement worked out be- 
tween German and French industrialists, 
France might consider herself sufficiently 
protected against any possible future 
German “jump-off”. With such an 
arrangement agreed to, France might 
then be willing to settle the matter of 
payments rather rapidly. 

Prophecy in such matters is distinctly 
dangerous, particularly for the author 
who must write some time in advance of 
publication. On the present set-up, an 
immediate settlement seems doubtful. 
By next Spring, however, the matter may 
be arranged, and the world may then 
be realizing that the process of agreement 
has been a gradual one. 


S for European trade conditions, the 
incubus of the Ruhr deadlock is a 
heavy one. The restoration of pre-war 


markets has been seriously interrupted, 
In addition, an important change has 
come over the London money market, 
Funds had been flowing to that center 
for a considerable period, partly because 
of the comparative safety afforded to 
continental balances there, partly because 
of the belief that sterling would appreciate 
and partly for use in speculating in 
British securities. Extreme ease jn 
money was partly the cause and partly the 
effect of this movement. During the 
last two months, however, it has become 
clear that the climax of this monetary 
ease had been reached. The result was 
profit-taking in securities, profit-taking 
in sterling, and a rise in the Bank of 
England rate, the object of the latter 
being to check the outflow of funds and 
the depreciation in the pound. 

Disregarding secondary movements, 
such as that occasioned by the Ruhr 
occupation, it may be demonstrated 
that Europe gradually is recovering. 
Political and social unrest have dimin- 
ished, governments have made progress 
in balancing their budgets. better crops 
are being grown and import excesses are 
being reduced. The industrial machinery 
is being restored and the trade and finan- 
cial structures are being reconstituted. 
The success of the loan to Austria fur- 
nishes a striking example of the world’s 
belief in and willingness to assist in this 
process of reconstruction. Much remains 
to be done, but the ultimate result is 
certain. Europe is not going to the 
financial dogs. It is only a matter of 
time when she will have recovered her 
economic strength and have prepared the 
way for fresh advances. As far as our 
present wave of prosperity is concerned, 
the improvement may come too late to 
furnish support for its maintenance. 
Such a result is the more likely for the 
reason that we, as a country, have been 
doing practically nothing to hasten 
Europe’s recovery. 


Bureau of Financial Literature 
| arma Y-ONE Years Wiihcut Loss to 

Any Investor. This book is intended for 
people who wish to invest money in real 
estate bonds. It is well prepared and 
gives information to anyone who intends 
to invest in this class of securities. It will 
be mailed upon request by S. W. Straus & 
Company of New York. 

Standard Gas and Electric Company. 
You will find in this booklet complete de- 
tailed information concerning the business 
of this company and its operated utilities. 
A copy may be obtained from H. M. 
Byllesby & Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York. 

Cotton Facts. A circular market letter, 
treating on this subject, will be sent upon 
request, by Moyse & Holmes, 67 Ex- 
change Place, New York. 

Munds and Winslow, at 25 Broad 
Street, New York, publish each week an 
analysis of the cotton situation. Their 
stock market letters, published every two 
weeks, contain discussions of the security 
markets. 

For Buyers of Bonds. An illustrated 
book, giving information based on one 
hundred and ten years of financial expeni- 
ence in all matters pertaining to finance 
and credit, also recommending a selected 
list of bonds to investors. The National 
City Company, National City Bank 
Building, New York. : 

Building with Bonds: A booklet dealing 
comprehensively with familiar forms of 
investment, especially First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds. Offered by the Amer- 
ican Bond & Mortgage Company, 127 
No. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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Individuality 


Individuality is emphasized by 
a distinctive overcoat... . ~~~. 


The genteel lines of Patrick-Duluth 
Overcoats, their superb hand tailoring, 
and faultless fit, appeal to men of 
Oo a ee oo 


Patrick-Duluth Overcoats have an 
air of richness and refinement, of skill 
and thoroughness, which make them 
the choice of discerning men. - . - ~ 
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ives the added satisfaction of enduring 
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It is woven on our own looms from 
selected, long- “fibre Northern Wools, and is 
used only in garments bearing the Patrick: 
ich ese are 


Sold by Leading Clothiers 
Send for Our Interesting Overcoat Booklet Today, Care Desk Ul 


F.A.Patrick & Co. 
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CMakers of Got Cloth and Garment 
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THESEUM 
DESIGN 
The Newest 


sterpiece 








To the Woman Who is Refurnishing 








=< {J )j) OU are probably re-outfitting with furniture, linens, and china. Or, pameee 

== yy you are furnishing a new home. Have you planned the one detail which makes 
/ 4/ or mars most dining rooms? A nondescript assortment of silverware lends a non- 
 descript air to all the room. But International Sterling creates an atmosphere,— 
the atmosphere of family, of art, of property, of correctness! 


Both the Pantheon and the Theseum a have the 9 beauty of simplicity. 
Their classic art will be correct through all caprices of fashion; their precious metal 
will endure through all generations of use. 


Consult with your jeweler about developing a complete service in either Pantheon or Theseum. For 
books which illustrate these services, write Dept. 102, International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 


Pantheon and Theseum are stamped &SCo.{ Sterling which identifies the genuine 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


Masterpieces of the Classics 


INATIONAL 
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© 1923, H. J. H. Co. 


56 is just a number—S8 is just a number—but 57 means good things to eat 


Here are Heinz 5/7 Varieties. How many do you know? 


1 Heinz Baked Beans with Pork 13 Heinz Fig Pudding 28 Heinz Dill Pickles 43 Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 
and Tomato Sauce 14 Heinz Cherry Preserves. 29 Heinz Sweet Midget Gherkins 44 Heinz Chili Sauce 

2 Heinz Baked Beans without Tomato 15. Heinz Red Raspberry Preserves 30 Heinz Preserved Sweet Gherkins 45 Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 
Sauce, with Pork—Boston Style 16 Heinz Peach Preserves 31 Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed Pickles 46 Heinz Red Pepper Sauce 

3 Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce 17 Heinz Damson Plum Preserves 32 Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 47 Heinz Green Pepper Sauce 
without Meat—Vegetarian 18 Heinz Strawberry Preserves 33 Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins 48 Heinz Tomato Ketchup 

4 Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 19 Heinz Pineapple Preserves 34 Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 49 Heinz Prepared Mustard 

5 Heinz Peanut Butter 20 Heinz Black Raspberry Preserves 35 Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 50 Heinz India Relish 

6 Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 21 Heinz Blackberry Preserves 36 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 51 Heinz Evaporated Horse-Radish 

7 Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 22 Heinz Apple Butter 37 Heinz Queen Olives 52 Heinz Salad Dressing 

8 Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 23 Heinz Crab-apple Jelly 38 Heinz Manzanilla Olives 53 Heinz Mayonnaise 

9 Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 24 Heinz Currant Jelly 39 Heinz Stuffed Olives 54 Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 

10 Heinz Cooked Macaroni 25 Heinz Grape Jelly 40 Heinz Ripe Olives 55 Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar 

11 Heinz Mince Meat 26 Heinz Quince Jelly 41 Heinz Pure Olive Oil 56 Heinz Distilled White Vinegar 

12 Heinz Plum Pudding 27 Heinz Apple Jelly 42 Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 57 Heinz Tarragon Vinegar 


If you know only 4 or 5, you can be assured that the other 53 or 52 are just 
as good. If your grocer does not have the ones you want, please write us. 


H. J. HEINZ CoMPany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Crawiin Over — 


Days Are Gone 


E might as well be frank about it. 
Everybody knows it’s so. 


The country is full of people who spend a 
lot of time crawling over each other trying 
to get in and out of two door enclosed cars. 


Likewise, thousands who used to drive big 
bulky cars got tired of feeling like chauf- 
feurs driving a bus. 


That’s why the new Jordan Four Door 
Brougham has caught the public fancy. 
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The Purple Label Mattress 





























OM FORT has been raised toa fine art by 
intensive study in certain great hotelsand 
exclusive clubs. Where guests are exacting 
and luxurious beds are demanded, you will 
find many Purple Label mattresses in use. 


Inevery case, too, itssuper-comfort iscoupled 
with actual economy. The Purple Labels in 
the Chicago Athletic Club and the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, for instance, have been in 
constant service now for seventeen years. 








Meeting such difficult requirements trium- 
phantly, The Purple Label will demonstrate 
its economy and cradling luxury even more 
easily and decisively for you in your home. 


Until you have slept on The Purple Label, 
you cannot appreciate how deep, unbroken 
rest adds to your energy, your personal force, 
your zest in living. See it at your dealer’s or 
write for “Restful Bedrooms” to Simmons 


Company, 1347S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


SIMMONS 


eMattresses - Springs - “Beds 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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FALL SUITS OF COR- 
RECT OUTLINE 
AND PATTERN. 
FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT- ON 


FFINCHTILIEY 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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Keeping Autumn in Mind— 


IHE NEW sack suits reflect the 
crisp tang of Autumn. Import- 
ed materials, of varied and timely 
patterns, are nicely balanced by 
the restraint of a conservative cut. 


Top coats, sport clothes and fur- 
nishings harmonize with Autumn 
suits in style as well as price. 


Autumn Sack Suits: 


$42 to *%59 





Cullingsworth 
Clothing - Furnishings 


Twelve East Forty-sixth Street 
New York City 











Mc Cutcheo 's 


| 
For the Man | 


Shirts, Collars and 
Neckwear—Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- 
wear—Sweaters, Golf 
Hose, etc.—All at the 
lowest prices consist- 
ent with quality. 


Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 


established 
1855 


























hams Spleen bo 


entlemen’sJailors 


FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


522 Fh Oneraue at. blreel 
OleaYork 





SPALDING 


Sport Apparel 
jor Men 


Angora Sweaters 


Sport Suits 
For Golf and General Wear 


White Sport Shirts 




















CLOTHES FOR THE CONSERVATIVE 


RICE is the marvel 

of LUXENBERG 
clothing ; the best of con- 
servative style is there, 
and the choicest of fab- 


rics—yet our highest- 


priced suit is 


$37.50 


Nat LUXENBERG & Bros. 
40 East 14th St. New York City 
Stuyvesant 9598 fourth floor 











MM PIPES 


The Pipe with the Blue Bar 


SMOKING MIXTURES 


MM 

Mixture 

3hoz. Tie. Dumb 

: Jack 

8 ~ a Mixture 
34 oz., 70c 
Guards 
Mixture 
2 oz. Tin, 

90c 


4 oz. Tin, 
$1.75 





Send for new illustrated catalogue 


M M Importing Company, 6 East 45 St., New York City 





| Golf Stockings 
Neckwear 


Ai fladdigritin 


126 Nassau St. New York 523 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
And alllarge cities 

















EVERYONE 


is reading — 


Escapade 
by Evelyn Scott 
An Autobiography 
[8 vo. $5.00] 


The : 
Captain’s Doll 


by D. H. Lawrence 
[$2.00] 


THOMAS SELTZER, Publisher 
5 West Fiftieth Street, New York 























The best book on Auction ever writien 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 
By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 
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The New York Stock Exchange 


A Brief for Our Most Necessary Financial Institution 
By RICHARD SPILLANE 





With each succeeding year the institution 
This is as it should be. 


direct control. It is not pleasant, but if 
Exchange it cannot, in the long run, hurt. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 
Membership in the New York Stock Exchange has been, for more than half a 


century, the hall mark, in America, of financial prominence and responsibility. 


Some members naturally resent the bitter and extreme criticism to which the 
Exchange is periodically subjected, particularly as most of it is really directed at the 
other exchanges, organizations over which the New York Siock Exchange has no 


As the Exchange is managed today, it merits the full res pect of the public. 


grows in prestige and in public service. 


it tends to heighten the efficiency of the 








great national sport, but it is a 

seasonal pastime, claiming our 
earnest attention only six or seven 
months of the year. The great game of 
damning the Stock Exchange knows no 
such limitation and never wanes in 
popularity, be it Summer or Winter, 
Spring or Autumn. Every month is an 
open one for the critic of the Money 
Powers and everyone is qualified to tell 
the world what an iniquitous institution 
the Stock Exchange is, and what a baneful 
influence it has upon the country. 

As a matter of fact, what was said of 
Austria a century ago by one of the great 
statesmen of the time is equally true of 
the Stock Exchange today. If there were 
not an Austria, he declared, one would 
have to be invented. And, if there were 
not a Stock Exchange one would have to 
be devised or we of today could not very 
well do business. 

What is the Stock Exchange and what 
is the secret of the never ending clamor 
against it? In essence a stock market is 
no different from the produce commission 
market of town or city. In the stock 
market dealings are in securities—stocks 
and bonds of various kinds, representing 
a degree of ownership in or obligation of a 
corporation. In a produce market the 
dealings are in commodities, be they beef 
or beans, fruits or vegetables. In stock 
market, as in produce market, prices, in 
the ultimate analysis, depend upon the 
supply and demand of the goods. Crops 
vary in size, be they of the soil or of stock 
issues, and the appetite or digestive 
capacity of the public is changeable. 
People buy freely in time of plenty and 
more sparingly in time of stress. 

Some brokers in produce markets have 
customers who deal in large quantities 
and some have practically a retail trade. 
With produce markets as with stock 
markets, there crop out smaller markets, 
where the business usually is in lesser lots: 
than in the big establishments and where, 
sometimes, less scrutiny is given to the 
dealers or the goods than is well for the 
public. 


B eect 200 is supposed to be our 


(THEORETICALLY , a stock broker 
never should fail. His business should 
he as secure as anything of human crea- 
tion can be. But they do fail—lots of 
them. When there is such a failure 
anywhere in the Wall Street district, the 
mass of the public associates it with the 
Stock Exchange. As a matter of fact, 
failures of New York Stock Exchange 
houses are comparatively rare. Over the 
stretch of years, 1900 to 1921, the average 
annual percentage of Exchange members 
failing was less than one-half of one 
percent, while that of American banking 
institutions was more than one-half of 
one percent, and that of commercial 
firms 0.87%. Of the Stock Exchange 
firms that have failed since 1871, 45% 
settled with their creditors and were re- 
instated, while of national banks that 
failed since 1865, only 6.36% settled with 
creditors or resumed business. From this 


record it would appear that Stock Ex- 
change houses are sounder than national 
banks. 

So far as careful supervision can guard 
against failures, the Exchange has made 
provision. Last year it put into effect a 
rule that on request of the Committee on 
Business Conduct, at least twice each 
year members of the Exchange and firms 
registered thereon shall furnish a state- 
ment of the financial condition of such 
member or firm. From those reports, any 
condition which would impair the firm’s 
credit or jeopardize its customers’ 
interests should be disclosed. Many 
firms now make monthly reports to the 
Exchange. It is believed that hereafter a 
failure on the Stock Exchange will be a 
very rare occurrence. 

Many things are charged up to the 
Stock Exchange for which it is no more 
responsible than the man in the moon. If 
a bucket shop blows up, as so many have 
blown up, the great mass of the public 
considers it as part and parcel of Wall 
Street and the Stock Exchange. To the 
Stock Exchange bucketing is a high 
crime, and any member guilty of that 
crime is expelled. Any member or firm 
making a practise of taking a side of the 
market opposite to customers is liable to 
suspension or expulsion. To fight the 
crooks who, through alluring advertising, 
get the public to buy “get rich quick” 
stuff, the Exchange contributed $60,0co 
to the Truth in Advertising Campaign of 
the Better Business Bureau of New York. 

No member of the Stock Exchange is 
permitted to advertise except under the 
most rigid, and some persons think they 
are too rigid, rules. 

You can understand how someone in 
Towa or Arkansas or Georgia can have an 
altogether wrong view of the Stock Ex- 
change, but odd as it may seem, the same 
misunderstandjng prevails in New York. 
Witness one of the foremost newspapers 
of the city coming out with a double 
column boxed statement, declaring that 
if the New York Stock Exchange was not 
guilty of furnishing its quotations to the 
Consolidated Stock Exchange no such 
frauds as committed by certain members 
of the latter body would be possible. The 
New York editor evidently knew no more 
than a man along the Rio Grande would 
be expected to know, that the Stock 
Exchange withdrew its ticker service from 
the Consolidated but was forced by the 
courts to restore it. 


N his recent annual report, Seymour L. 

Cromwell, president of the Stock Ex- 
change, says,‘ Owing to the growth of 
bucketing and other fraudulent practices 
in the security business, the matter of 
wire connections to non-member firms has 
been most strictly supervised. Early in 
May, 10921,’ the Governing Committee 
approved the action of the Committee on 
Quotations and Commissions, in cutting 
off quotations from the non-member firm 
of Hughes & Dier. This step temporarily 
brought upon the Exchange the strongest 

(Continued on page 88) 











SCOTCH WASHABLE 


Lin en 
‘Koni cokers 


(BUFF OR WHITE) 


IXNOWN for years for the 
superiority of their extra weigl.t, 
extra quality, Genuine Scotch 
Washable Linen, smart styling and 
exacting custom tailoring — the 
specialized product of our own 
sportswear tailoring staff. 
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THE only house producing Knickers in three varying lengths for 
men of tall, short and medium heights, correct lengths being an absolute 
essential for faultlessly proportioned knickers. 


Mail Orders: specify buf or 
white—give waist measure and height. 


S fa 
The UTMOST * Fis 0 
Orders filled day of receipt. In Knicker Value: Pair 


English & Scotch Golf Hose. Regularly $3.50 & $4.50 Special: $2.50 Pair 
Buff, Heather, Lovatt, Grey, Tcn. Specify color, size and quantity. 
TuHirTY JOHN STREET 


1, Weinberg &Sons New York, U. S. A. 


Originators of “‘The Pivot Sleeve Golf Suit’’ 























Links Club 
$8 


JUITE A SPECIAL SHOE! 
| Designd and bilt in quite 
44a. special manner !~ For 
4 late summer, for erly fall, 
til the sno flies, and then 
some ~ No stiffening in the toe- 
no tip. Golden brown calfskin- 
soft and ezy as a slipper -—» 
C4 Post Card Brings a Catalog 


John Ward 


ri.en's Shoes 


General Offises: 121 Duane street 
New York City 


New York Shops Philadelphia Shop 
r401 08 Broadway 1221-23 Chestnut street 
just belo Times square just belo the 
and in downtown Manhattan Hotel Adeiphia 





Brooklyn and Newark 
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A name which means hotel echt Maaiiaah 
perfection—Ambassador 





The Ambassador Hotels System 











The AMBASSADOR, New York T. DOMBRE 
TheAMBASSADOR, AtlanticCity 
TheAMBASSADOR,LosAngeles || = # $$¢|§ i  ££,Q@@ PSSM 0 fo Op 
The ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles <s 
Y NO TRIP TO EUROPE 
The F orld’ s Most Beautiful Resort Hotel complete without a 











Atlantic City 


ISIT TO 
ENICE 


The most picturesque town of the World 








A set of Hotels for every taste and 
requirement 


tthe HOMESTEAD PE cag ee gs 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mg cans’ Headquarters in Venice 


Hot Springs Virginia Pre eins carer 





Palais des Doges 

Booklets and Information on Request HOTEL REGINA 

High class residential house on the 
rand Canal 




















NEW YORK aa LIDO-VENICE 
—_—_——- = aera eines eas Ideal Sea-Shore & Summer resort 
EXCELSIOR-PALACE 
Hotel St. James de luxe 400 R. 200 B. R. own Sea Beach 
GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 


Times Square absolutely first class. On the sea front 








Midway between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 4 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- GRAND HOTEL 
Seca) 


phere and appointments of a well-conducted : 
home. Much favored by women traveling with- : | I i I ‘ a 
out escort. 3 minutes walk to 40 theatres and ] ] ] ] ‘ WHI S AR IN AND MIRAMARE — laa GENOA 




















all best shops. z ‘ ss = | i ' 
Rates and booklet on application : arden | preter ! ront 
W. JOHNSON QUINN : ] H RED wm i ‘AR LINE Garage Ha pe SE Bh BBS 250 Rooms 
‘ pases E : Terrace P. Baths 
“ eS A REAL AMERICAN STYLE HOTEL 
Wadeniamaides eANNouncE four Mediterranean voy | ge gir gig 











HOTEL ASTOR ages de luxe and two West Indies cruises 


Ria Ria Ni ad for the winter of nineteen twenty four. 
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TIMES SQUARE—Broadway, 44th and 45th Streets — Itineraries of unusual scope and at- 
where you are in the very center of the . 
CGity’c brilliant, pulsating life and beentheite tractiveness have resulted from the 


sparkling atmosphere. Fred’k A. Muschenheim 


activities of our experts in the past 








seven months. 





«Half a Block from Herald Square” 



























































7 7: 
HOTEL COLLINGWOOD For the Mediterranean from New 
54 West 35th Street | New York City York, the Adriatic on January 5 and COLORADO 
Pirnapisctoscovventd February 23; the Lapland on January q 
. Cc im. vr 
Ruviaieuiog poe 16 and March 5. 
Bapepene Fins G8.09 wp For the West Indies from New York, The BROADMOOR 
THE NASSAU the transatlantic liner Megantic on Jan- COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
~ ° At this F Resort Autumn 
a ied * ebe ap uary 23 and February 26. Duration of hain tetes tar 
Restaurant and Dancing these cruises 29 days each. This time is most 
Hotel Garage Adjoining Open All Year delightful for 
— For details please inquire at No. 1 Broadway Motoring, 
The Waldorf- - Astoria. Riding, Golfing, 
Fifth Avenue 33‘ anv 34° Streets. Camping, 
ein neta Roy Carruthers. porcrathani Hunting, Fishing 
| More visiting notables stop /* A or Boating 
| at the Waldorf-Astoria than Sie j Open All Year 
at any other New York hotel. ; ond SONEOY 
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Panama. 


Japan=-China 
Tours next winter and spring to the brilliant cities and locali- 
ties of Hawaii, Japan, Korea, China, the Philippines and the 
South Sea Islands. A variety of departure-dates and routes. 


SEND FOR HISTORICAL ROAD MAP 


Marking and suething the places of interest in and around Phila- 
‘0 


delphia. It is yours for the asking. 


——— 
iL 
A Cruise 
including the 
we F  gpaienian of the utmost luxury and diversity 
of interest, sailing Eastbound, January 19, 
1924, on the 20,000-ton S. S.“‘ Resolute” (United 
American Lines) for Madeira, Gibraltar, Italy, 
Algeria, Egypt, India, Ceylon, Burma, Singapore, | 
_ Java, the Philippines, China, Japan, Guam and 
or ee . eee oe 
y those rarely-visited isles—Fiji, Samoa and Tahiti. | 
an . . . 
A wonderful cruise-ship and a conspicuously | 
comprehensive cruise-route. Booklets, plans and 
eal complete details will gladly be forwarded. 
ei 
the e 
A Cruise to the Thee NM 
; Med} HE NATION’S SHRINE 
editerranean 
‘ “No spot on earth—not the plains of Mara- 
Including Egypt and the Holy Land thon, nor the place of Bastille, nor the dykes 
Holl. = 
ach ‘ N “individual” voyage to the Old World’s Inland Sea, ee ee A Taguend x 
é is i rv 5o sacred to the struggle for human liberty as 
NS 2 sailing February 9, 1924, on the 20,000-ton S.'S. “Re- Valley F ie 
ont : § liance” (United American Lines), visiting such unusual alley Forge.’’—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
places as Corsica, Tunis, Cattaro and Venice, as well as such 
“standard” cities as Funchal, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Nice, XCELLENT roads from the South and West 
Monte Carlo, Naples, Pompeii, Capri, Athens, Constan- ; | h h thi é £ 
tinople, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Alexandria and Cairo. Our fun t ies this section of the country where i 
Mediterranean Booklet will be sent you on request. the Republic was born. Arriving in Philadelphia 
stop at the Bellevue-Stratford where you enj 
South America : P : pape 
liberties and comforts you demand at home. Ex- 
scope, visiting (according to the itinerary) Cuba, Brazil, ceptional facilities for motorists which will make 
Uruguay Paraguay, the Argentine, Chile, Bolivia, Peru and your visit to these scenes of undying interest, a 
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Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


never-to-be-forgotten delight. 
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BELLEVUE- 
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| 
Tours during the coming winter of varying duraticn and ¢ 
| 
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at Dartmouth Street 


UNUSUAL HOMELIKE 
ATMOSPHERE 


yet affording the service of 
the best transient hotels. D2- 
lightfully situated in the Back 
Bay District. Quickly acces- 
sible to theatres, shops and 
points of interest. 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mg. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 





PORTLAND, MAINE 


Lafayette Hotel 


JAMES CUNNINGHAM CO., Prop. 














The LENOX The BRUNSWICK 








| On Either Side of Copley Sq. 








_____ COLORADO 














COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 








WIRES second snnuat 


edilerranean 


(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “SCY THIA” 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 


Sailing Jan. 30, 1924—67 Days 


Repeating the complete success of the 
1923 similar Cruise, same steamer, visiting 


E¢ ypt—Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France, England 


The “Scythia” 1s a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, 
veranda cafes, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running 
water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. The 
famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 

Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
**Aquitania ,’’ ‘‘Mauretania,”’ ‘‘Berengaria’’ or any Cunard Line steamer 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 

arly reservation insures choice of location. 
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Also De Luxe Tours to Europe & J 

FRANK TOURIST CO. 2} 
(Established 1875) — 

542 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK —219 So. 15th ST., PHILADELPHIA las x 


Paris London 











The BROADMOOR 








CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 15 by specially chartered new 
Cunarder *‘Laconia,’’ 20,000 tons, over a fasci- 
nating itinerary including Havana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands. 18 
days in Japan and China, Manila, Java, Singa- 
re, Burmah, option 18 days in India, Cairo, 
erusalem, Athens, Naples, Riviera, with 
stop-over privileges in Europe. 
4 MONTHS, $1,000 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 
CLARK’S 2ist CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 
te MEDITERRANEAN 


By s ially chartered, sumptuous S. S. 
BAL TIC (White Star Line) 23,884 tons. 65 days’ 
cruise. 18 days in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, 
Athens, Rome, etc. $600 up, including Hotels, 
Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. 


FrankC.Clark, rimesBidg..n.y. 










SAILINGS 
every Wednes- 
day from San 
Francisco and 
every 35 days 
from Seattle. 





MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
130 Market Street, San Francisco 


‘Name. 
Address 






















Perfect Drives/ 
quickly obtained ~ 


easily maintained 


The perfect driveway is readily obtained and easily maintained by 
the use of Solvay Calcium Chloride,a clean,white,deliquescent,chem- 
ical salt which has the peculiar property of attracting moisture to 
itself, and quickly combining with the surface to which it is applied. 


While absolutely odorless, and harmless to rubber tires and shoes, 
horses’ hoofs, clothing, etc., Solvay Calcium Chloride is a sure de- 
stroyer of weeds as well as a perfect surface binder and dust preven- 
tive. It will not track or stain. 

Tennis courts, too, are made faster, better! 


Solvay is ideal for tennis courts—prevents dust and weeds, keeps 
the court hard and resilient and relieves sun glare. 


Packed in air-tight steel drums, Solvay comes all ready to apply; 
a shovel is all you need to do the work properly. 


Write today for the interesting illustrated Solvay Road Book. 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


SOLVAY 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 

















"WASHINGTON 














rl Th ie 
The WHIRL 
of social Washington 


streams through the 
great lobbies of the 


Wardman Park Hote] 


Connecticut Ave. & Woodley Road 


Harry Wardman, Elmer Dyer, 
President Manager 











~NEW JERSEY 











THE RITZ-CARLTON 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
THE CENTER OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED SOCIAL LIFE AT 


THIS WORLD FAMOUS 
SEA COAST RESORT 


Gustave Tott, Manager. 

















THE PLAZA 


THE CopLey-PLAZA 
The leading hotels of 
New York and Boston 


























Have You Sailed 
Around the World? 


You've read about it all— 
this marvellous pageant of 
a world. You've seen it all 
in pictures. Benares and 
the burning gnats above 
the river—Mandalay and 
the Queen’s Golden Monas- 
tery—Peking and the Ming 
Tombs—Hongkong Harbor 
from the flagstaff at sunset 
—a little foamy lost river 
in Kyushu. 


Why not sign up for one of 
the four months’ cruises? 
The Condé Nast Travel 
Bureau. knows all the 
round-the-world cruises— 
and which specializes on 
what. It knows too, of 
shorter cruises—to the 
Mediterranean, to South 
America, the West Indies. 
And it knows about travel 
by motor, train, air, and 
steamship. 
And it isn’t a bit too early 
to plan your next winter's 
trip now— 
Write to 
The Condé Nast Travel Bureau 
23 West 44th St. New York 


IT KNOWS! 
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pA EY ie ae S THEATRE 
E. of Broadway 
siialls e ny gs Peg Wed. and Sat. 
“New York’s Greatest Triumph”’ 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


JEANNE EAGELS 
in “RAIN” 


Founded on W. Somerset Maugham’ 's 
story, ‘‘Miss Thompson.” 








ES sare W. 42d ~" =. - = =. 
SELWIVIN ce ed an 
RUFUS LE MAIRE and GEORGE JESS L 
in association with 
WILMER and VINCENT 
Introduce a 
“Helen of Troy, New York 
‘*The perfect —- comedy 
K ital = Herald - 
ook by George S. ‘aufman arc Connelly 
open & Lyrics by Bert Kalmar & Harry Ruby 














Another John Golden Hit 


7th HEAVEN 


Austin Strong’s Love-Drama 


tie BOOT 


Theatre W.45 Sat.Eves.8:30 
Mats. Wed., Fri. & Sat. 











New Amsterdam Theatre 
West 42nd Street 


POP. PRICE MATS. WED. & SAT. 
NEW SUMMER EDITION 


Ziegfeld Follies 











Theatre, B’way and 46 St. 


GAIETY Eves.8:20, Mats. Wed.& Sat. 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM PRESENTS 


CYRIL MAUDE 


IN THE LAUGHING SUCCESS OF THE YEAR 


‘*AREN’T WE ALL”’ 














WINTER GARDEN 


Eves. 8:10. Matinees Tues. Tours. and Sat. 
Greatest Entertainment in 
the History of the Stage ! 


The PASSING SHOW 





The LIVING ely 8 | The LIVING 
CURTAIN | Sensations 1 | CHANDELIERS 














CAPITOL 


BROADWAY and sist STREET 
he sed 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mlle. Gambarelli, Ballerina 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
| Erno Rapee, Conductor | 


PRESENTATIONS by S. L. ROTHAFEL 





























WRITE 
or 


CONSULT 


The CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


23 West 44th St., N. Y. C. 
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| in Faint Perfume. 





| Mot a journalist but an artist. 





Two Pairs 


Notes on Recent Poetry, 


of Lovers 


Biography and Fiction 


By EDMUND WILSON 


ton) is a much less sound piece of 
work than Miss Lulu Beit. In Miss 
Lulu Bett, Miss Gale had apparently 
suppressed her early sentimental manner 
to produce a work of pure realism; in her 
new novel she has carried on her realistic 
formula, but eventually used it as a pre- 
text for an irruption of sentimentality. 
Faint Perfume is a melodrama—even 
more of a melodrama than Main Street. 
The villain is the coarse soul of the 
Crumb family, caricatured brilliantly 
and without pity; and the hero and hero- 
ine, crucified by the Crumbs, attain such 
prodigies of spiritual nobility that we are 
finally sickened of nobility altogether 
and almost ready to prefer the Crumbs. 
The woman I can understand; she 
represents a real sort of woman—the 
intense literary spinster who burns with 
a fierce angelic flame—like the gamma 
ray which stimulates the glands without 
being either felt or seen. But the man— 
the romantic super-intellectual whose 
soul has been balked by an unhappy 
marriage, but who, when he finally finds 
a woman to satisfy him, allows her to 
get away—seems to me one of the most 
arrant cases on record of the tendency— 
to which I have already had occasion to 
refer—on the part of woman novelists to 


Piven) GALE’S Faint Perfume (Apple- 





sentimentalize their men. Miss Gale, 
unfortunately, sees Barnaby Powers 


exactly as her heroine, who was in love 
with him, sees him. Actually there could 
have been no such man. And I am afraid 
their love affair would never have fol- 
lowed the course which Miss Gale de- 
scribes. I cannot believe that Barnaby 
Powers, who was pretty well on in life 
and represented as a man of strong 
passions, would ever have been won 
around to the sublimated spinster’s point 
of view and renounced all immediate 
advantage in favor of “faint perfume”’. 


The Saints and the Demons 

HE characters of Faint Perfume fall 

too easily into moral alignment. The 
little boy—suggestive of Mrs. Burnett— 
is a thoroughgoing cherub on the side of 
the angels, and the old grandfather, who 
has been much admired, is actually very 
far inferior to the admirable old grand- 
mother in Miss Lulu Belt, because he, too, 
is too much of an angel—has too invari- 
ably the right reaction: you are bored by 
having him side with all the good people 
and object to all the bad—or rather, see 
the Crumb family and the demigod 
Powers with precisely the same eyes as 
the heroine. I have never in this world 
seen the children of Light and the chil- 
dren of Darkness agree quite so unani- 
mously among themselves as they do in 
Faint Perfume: the trouble usually is 
that the children of Light all have dif- 
ferent ideas of the Light; which greatly 
complicates the issue and makes soli- 
darity difficult. 

None the less, there ismuch to admire 
The greater part of it 
is so tightly, so sharply and so beautifully 
written that it seems a pity it should 
eventually have been debauched by the 
false romance of Barnaby Powers. Miss 
Gale is one of the few of the newer 
American novelists who is primarily 
Her 
technique is an intellectual triumph; her 
similes always hit the mark. In fact, 
Miss Gale’s similes alone are probably 
the most remarkable thing in Faint 
Perfume and what chiefly make it worth 
reading. 

Faint Perfume is a story of two lovers 
who renounce a union through moral 


ay 


scruples. Le Diable du Corps (Grasset) 
by Raymond Radiguet is about two 
lovers who achieve a union in spite 
of every honorable convention against it. 
A boy of sixteen falls in love with a girl 
of nineteen who has just married a soldier 
in the late war; the boy is sympathetic 
and the husband unsympathetic. She 
deceives the husband while he is away 
and finally dies in giving birth to a baby 
by her lover. 

I must confess that I find M. Radi- 
guet’s lovers more convincing than Miss 
Gale’s—though it is true that he errs a 
little in the direction of cynicism, as she 
does, to a greater degree, in that of senti- 
mentality. M.Radiguetisstill sufficiently 
young so that all the egoistic machinery 
of love is to him a great surprise; he feels 
bound to be continually underlining it. 
His story is really an extremely poignant 
one; I don’t see that his lovers behaved 
badly; I don’t see that there is any sen- 
sation; I don’t see that it is necessary to 
drag in, to account for them and tolend 
them significance, important-sounding 
generalities about the demoralization 
brought by the war. In any case, his 
novel—which I hear is soon to be pub- 
lished in English—is one of the best I 
have read this year. 


The Hand-Organ Voice of Springfield 
YY ACHEL LINDSAY’S Collected Poems 

(Macmillan) contains an interesting 
bit of autobiography for a preface, in 
which Mr. Lindsay describes the Spring- 
field of his youth and once again sounds 
the strange brass trumpet of the old 
buoyant Middle West. This side of Mr. 
Lindsay charms me—in fact, it is the 
only side of him I enjoy. And I only 
wish he were a better artist to give more 
adequate expression to it. Almost the 
only one of his poems which thrills me is 
Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, Bryan; The Chinese 
Nightingale, which he himself prefers, is 
very tawdry beside it. But if he were not 
loose, careless, rhetorical and immature 
I suppose he would not be a true repre- 
sentative of the old Middle Western 
spirit; and if he were not a part of the 
Middle West he would not be able to 
express it at all. His time and place did 
not educate artists; but they have pro- 
duced somebody who has been able to 
speak for them. 


Strachey Without the Sting 

AMAGED SOULS, by Gamaliel 

Bradford (Houghton Mifflin), is 
another set of his admirable American 
portraits. Mr. Bradford has not the vivid- 
ness of Mr. Van Wyck Brooks and the 
biographers of Mr. Brooks’ generation 
but, on the other hand, he is not afflicted 
with the fever of making out an indict- 
ment against the nineteenth century and 
what he loses in intensity he makes up in 
justice. He takes his characters more 
nearly on their own terms and measures 
them more nearly by their own standards. 
He would never scold Gladstone, as Mr. 
Wells did, for not having studied Sociol- 
ogy at Oxford nor rail at Mark Twain, 
like Mr. Brooks, for not having seen 
through capitalism. None the less, I am 
forced to confess that it is a painful anti- 
climax to pass from the grace and wit of 
Aaron Burr to the ignoble grafting of 
Ben. Butler. It is a severe provocation 
to scold; but it is the proof of Mr. Brad- 
ford’swisdom thatit neveroccurs to him to 
do so. Instead,he adopts for his device the 
noble words from Measure for Measure: 

Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once 


And he that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. 


23 








(Qia Honolulu 


to the 


ORI ENT 





. ae over the 
Sunshine Belt 


HY not make 
your Oriental 
trip a supremely mem- 
orable experience? It 


costs no more. U. S. 
Government ships op- 
erated by the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Com- 
pany from San Fran- 
cisco sail via Hawaii to 
Japan, China, and the 
Philippines. ‘“‘The 
Sunshine Belt to the 
Orient” costs no more, 
indeed, the cost is re- 
markably low), yet it 
offers more. Send in 
information blank be- 
low and learn about it 
in detail. 


Orienta! ports of call 
are Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Manila. 


The ships are: 


Pres. Taft Sept. 6 Nov.15 
Pres. Cleveland 

Sept.20 Nov. 27 
Pres. Pierce Oct. 4 Dec. 13 
Pres. Wilson Oct.18 Dec. 29 
Pres.LincolnNov. 1 Jan. 12 





INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Division 2836 Washington, D.C. 
P.M. 





Please send without obligation the U. S. 
Government literature described above. I 
om Fog aggro a trip to the Orient [], to 

pe {], to South ami {}. would 
| be 1st clase 2d [], 3d [). 


My Name ——— 


My Address ia 


——- om lau i. —_ 
i 


For sailings and accommodations address: 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 

508 California St. 503 So. Spring St. 10 Hanover Sq. 

San Francisco,Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. ne 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 















































Antiques 





WHOLESALE ONL Y—Distinctive objects of mod- 
erate price including Old World and American Pot- 
tery—Metal—Fabric—Wood—Glass—5 _ floors at 
Charles Hall, Inc., 18 West 23rd St., New York. 
ITALIAN ANTIQUES 
eo 
ssional L: 
Miss Pauline Kreck, 626 ioagen i. N.Y. Plaza 5438 











Art Needlework 


EXCLUSIVE ITALIAN LINENS. Reticello Cut- 

work copied from classic 2 designs, adapted to 
modern uses. Dinner, Lunch Bridge, gig sets. 

All'Artedell_.ino.177 McDougalSt.nr.Wash.Saq.N.Y. 











Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers, Cana- 
dian td., 347 Craig West Montreal. 

CANADIAN HANDWOVEN Homespuns, Blank- 
ets, Spreads. Headquarters for work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, 508 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal. 


The Week-End Gift—It need not 

be banal— Here are variety 

shops with something both new 
and unusual to offer. 























Auction Bridge 





YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company. 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 
LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 231 W.o6thSt., N.Y. 
Author of Auction Bridge in a Nutshell. Private & 





classes. Game taught in 6 lessons. Also by mail. In- | 


ferences. Concentration a specialty. Tel. 1464 River. 
STEPPING STONES 
to 


Better Auction 
For the beginner and advanced play 
A pocket edition of simple rules on Bidding Ss Play. 
Modern experts compared on important points. 
An attractive gift or bridge prize. 
Price $1. Freda Mac Mahon. Box 227 Montclair, N. J. 











Beauty Culture 








MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckies, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by ae ae Booklet. 
Qne address. 50 W. 49th St., Y., Bryant 9426 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
No electricity or say Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 4 West 47th Street. N. Y. 
SUPERFLUOUS wile po Sc removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. ooklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 
107 East 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 














SCHUMANN-HEINK says,‘Your Pansy Prepara- | 


tions have kept my hair and complexion in beauti- 
ful condition for 17 "meagged * Madame Lawson, P. 4 
Preparations Co., 775 Lexington Ave., .& 








Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER—in 
silk, tapestries & genuine Paisley. Recoverings a 

specialty. Send for ae & prices. 
Wm. Nibur. 2432 B'way. N. River 9018 











Cigarettes 





MISS RAENAR FOX—100-5th Ave. N. Y. Made- 
to-order Egyptian, a with your marking 
or any device. oe Exquisite individuality. 

$12.50 for sou aa a or 100. Assorted Sample 30c. 

KISMET CIGARETTE 

Kismet Bebe Princess may be purchased at all smart 
shops, hotels and restaurants. Trial box Rhee Dept.B, 
Charciel a Corp, 96 ~ 5 sth Ave., New York 








Cleaning and Dyeing 





A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 
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Hair Goods 





MANUEL. originator of tne Modern Transforma- 
tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively, 
Booklet. 29 East 48th Street, New York City. 








Interior Decorators 





Consulting Decorator helps express your ideas in 
Home Decorating. Long experience in shopping & 
many wholesale accounts lend economy to her art. 
Laura Wand, 4 West 53rd St., Circle 3156 








Jewelry and Precious Stones 





Randolph J. Trabert Co., Formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers. Jewels bought from estates, individuals. 
Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-sth Ave. 
FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settied. Expert appraising. 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 
enna aad, SM ten tlie 
SARDEAU SHOULD BE CONSULTED. Jewels 
fitted to your individuality. Exclusive designs of 
distinctive quality. Sardeau’s prices welcome com- 
parison. For App't. write, 7 W. 51st St., Circle 6361 











On the way back stop at one 
of the Guide’s unusual! shops. 
You will glad you did. 
They are most interesting. 








Lingerie and Laces 





LINGERIE, wale eee LINEN SETS 
de to or 

Mrs.NicholasBiddle,E.A.Millar,Mrs. em ork. 

644 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Plaz: 1996 








Memorials 





MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Me- 
morial Co. Syracuse. N.Y. & 511 sth Ave., N.Y.C. 








Monograms and Woven Names 





Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc 

J. & J. Cash Inc. 722 Chestnut St. So. Norwalk, 

Conn. England — France — Australia — Canada. 








At the right is a sweater of lightweight wool, which 
may be had in white or beige, with a neck band of 


any two colours, 


$10.50. At the left a finely woven 


English sweater of lamb’s wool with tailored skirt to 


match. May be had in any colour. 
In the center is an alpaca knitted 


—Skirt $25.50. 


Sweater $15.50 


suit which may be had in brown, Lanvin green, beige, 

grey or white. It is bound with braid of same or con- 

trasting colour, $38.00 complete. May be purchased 
through Vanity Fair Shopping Service. 








Dress Forms 





Furniture & Furnishings for Home | 





| PNEU-FORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form 


Gowns fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in 
fitted lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 
Pneu-form, 16 West 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 5328. 


M ARY fa. pnsgty San 40 East 6oth St., 

: a 753. Painted Nest Tables $29. 

EF, Potes Shades of Glazed Chintz and Book 
loth. All furnishings. 








Every shop can’t be exclusive. ;Every 
shop can’t advertise in Vanity Fair. 
The Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide offers 
an exclusive list o _ exclusive e_ shops. 


BEDROOM, DINING ROOM & LIVING ROOM 
Furniture—direct from factory at remarkable 
savings. Tremendous stocks; beautiful displays. 
Visit us when in N.Y. Ruder Bros. »I8E. 48 St. N.Y. 














Entertainment 








KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING& DYEINGCO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E. 
gist St., N. Y. C._ Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
also White Plains. New Rochelle, Newrort & Paris. 








Dancing 





SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance expert and authority 

Priv: “— 3 class 
26 West 47th St., . City Bryant 4562 
STAGE NANCING: Original, newest dances 
taught by Walter Baker, Former dancing master 
for Ziegfeld Follies, Geo. M. Cohan, John Cort 
and Dillingham. 900-7thAvenue,N.Y. Circle 8290 











PLANNING A CHILDREN’S PARTY? 
We both_plan and _ entertain. Send for booklet. 
hildren’s Entertainment Bureau, 


70 East 4sth Street, N.Y. - - Vanderbilt ilt 1536 


Gowns Bought 





MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for the fine misfit or slightly used even- 
ing & street frocks, Fag diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 69 West 45th Street. New York 





Permanent Hair Wave 





NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 

Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East goth St. 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661. 

CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expert 

personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 

tively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer. 

590-502 Fifth Avenue Phone: Bryant 7615 











Social Etiquette 





Irresistible Charm, Poise and Personality. 
Overcome self-consciousness. Personality analyzed 
and etiquette course—Mail $10. Also personal in- 
struction. Mlle.Louise, Marie AntoinetteHotel, N.Y. 














The Woman Jeweler 





p.Altman’s-ROSA OLGATRITT-366 5thAve. 
Q Shins Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fine 
Gems, Settings & Repairs. Express your Personality 
in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well 








Unusual Gifts 





GIFTS WANTED ON CONSIGNMENT for 
second season of new shop. We are also Printers of 
Gift Shop and Tea House Literature. Piper Shop 
Studios. 900 Van Buren Street, Wilmington, Del. Del. 
HAND DECORATED NOVELTIES 
Bridge Pencils, Vanities, Cigarette Cases, Glassware. 
Always something new. Catalog for Trade only. 
Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave. New Y ork. City. 














Flesh Reduction 





SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method, without payment until reduction, 
if desired. Dr. k. Newman, Licen Physician. 
286 Fifth Ave. (near 3oth St.) New Vork ‘k City. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK of Houses 
has over 300 illustrations ye toe all 
styles of architecture. May be had for 
$3.00. 19 West 44th Street, he York. 











Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for 
Used Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jew- 
elry. Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
"Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St..N.Y 


HOUSE & GARDEN'S Book of In- 
teriors contains over 300 photographs 
of various types of rooms. T a cost 
is only $4.00. 19 W. 44th St., N.Y. 











Hair Coloring 





Wedding Stationery 





LOOK YOUR BEST—Use Pokorny’s haircoloring 


(henna shampoo), $2.50 box. Hairdyeing applica- | 


tion on premises. Transformations, Switches, etc. 
Pokorny, 50 East 3ath Street, New York. 


| 


| ENGRAVED Wedding yyy & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has fora generation © in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S.11St., Richmond, Va a. 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 








AR Y M.O:U_N 


Tarrytown-on-IHudson, N.Y. 











G 
COLLEGE ACADEMY 
Four-year course leading Pre-academic, Academic 
to degrees and Two-year Finishing 


Courses. 
Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium; Swimming Pool;all outdoorsports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 














THE SCUDDER SCHOOL P2,22¢ 
7 buildings, West 72d St., near Riverside Drive. 
Practical courses: (1) High School—preparatory 
and general; (2) Secretarial: (3) Household Arts; 
(4) ‘Social Welfare and Community aoe! 
(5) Musi 5 oy ranches, 15 instructors, Summ 

a oe ss V. F. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St. 





OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster’s School for Girls 


Advanced Elective. College Prepara- 
ory. Special Arts. Native French Teachers. 
52 East 72nd Street New York, N. Y 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
emphasizing post-graduate work 


61 East 77th Street, New York City 








The SEMPLE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Opposite Central Park. Boarding and Day Pupils. 
College Preparatory. Post Graduate, Finishing 
courses. Languages, Art, Music and Dramatic 
Art. Social Life. Outdoor Recreation. 

Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal, 
241-242 Central Park West, Box F, New York City 


PRIVATE TUTOR 


Elementary and College Preparatory Branches 
ern & Classical Languages 
Endorsed by leading schools of the city 
MRS. H. D. ROBERTS 62 W. 84th Street 
Schuyler 3822 New York City 








THE 
COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL 


Of Home Making and Community Subjects. 
Regular and part time courses 
Box F, 136 East 55th Street New York City 


CUDDER SCHOOL—MUSIC 


rae. eh EES organ, violin, cello, flute, harp, 

16 aster-artist instructors. 

Xela PP cor French, Spanish, etc. 
Dormitories. Ask for Catalog. 

Winfield Abell, Director,244W.72dSt.,N.Y.City 


STUDENTS’ RESIDENCES 
firs. Boswell’s Residence - 


344-346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
A delightful home for girls attending any school, 
college or studio for long or short periods. 
Elective chaperonage. Seventh Year. Tel. 
Catalogue. 

















Schuyler 3106. 


FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exclusively for girls pursuing special 
E ae por in New — ita. 
ceptional opportunities for Fre 
MISS. MACINTYRE or MLLE. 'TALGUEN 
320W. 107th St., Riverside Drive, New York City 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


For Young Women and Girl Students 
Open all year Chaperonage 
326 West 80th 5 oy Riverside Drive 

New York City 
Booklet Foisnkeeet Schuyler 7724 
































§| What of them? 


the matter? 


in contact? 


own decisions. 


wish. 


23 West 44th Street 











Girls | 


{| What of their parentage, their morals, 
their social standards? 
{| What of the faculty? 
A {| And the buildings themselves? | 
| Have you seen any of them? 
§ Don’t you think you should look into 


ROBABLY your daughter has never been away 

from you before for any length of time. Should 
you send her away to school for seven or eight months, 
without a thorough knowledge of the place to which 
she is going and the people with whom she will come 
Your daughter will become more in- 
dependent, more self-assertive. 
Upon the school she attends will de- 
pend, to a great extent, whether her self-assertive- 
ness will not become boldness, whether her decisions 
will be wise and her ideals of the sort you would 


You can safeguard this by choosing your school 
carefully. You will have time to investigate the schools 
that seem suitable to you. 
much helpful information. 


Let us know the age of your son or daughter, the 
location you desire and the approximate amount of 
tuition you wish to pay. 
of the schools listed here for catalogues. 


THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 





She will make her 


And we can give you 


Or you may write to any 


New York City 

















CO-EDUCATIONAL 











ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES 
A Mother School. Episcopal.__Open all year. 
Children 3 to 12. One hour from New York. Usual 
studies. Outdoor sports. Camp, bathing. The 
School that develops initiative. 
hone: Darien 71—Ring 1-4. 
Mrs. W.B. Stopparp, Directress, Nonoror, CONN. 


SOCIAL MOTIVE SCHOOL 


College Preparatory and Special 
Courses for girls. Kindergarten thru 
sixth grade for boys and girls. Class- 
es small—individual attention ag 
hasized. MISS BENTLEY, 
26 West 1l4th St., New York Clty 








NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 

















GARDNER SCHOOL 


11 East 51st Street, New York City 
A thorough school with delightful home- 
life. College preparatory, academic, sec- 
retarial, elective courses. Music. Outdoor 
sports. 66th year. 
Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals. 


DW IGH SCHOOL 


FOR COLLEGE PREPARATION 
Recommended by the leading colleges. 
SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 
Physical Culture, Domestic Science, Music and 
Expression 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding 
Alumne recommend Dwight because it develops:— 
Frankness, Self Control, Service 
Write for illustrated Piniens on life of school. 
Miss E. S.C d,N.J. 














NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


BRIARCLIFF 


Mur Doms School for Girlr 
Mrs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, BS. Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEW YORK 











General Academic and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. . Music and Art 
with New York advantages. 
Music Department: 

Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Artistic Adviser 
Mrs. Florence M. S. Gilbert, Director 
Art Department: 

Mr. George W. Bellows, N.A., 
Director 
Junior School 
Post-Graduate Department 














for Girls 
Box F Tarrytown-on-Hudson, NewYork 


DONGAN HALL 


A Country School Overlooking New York Harbor 
College Preparation, General Course, Art, Music. 
Emma Barber Turnbach, A.B., Principal 
Dongan Hills Staten Island, Rey we 








Ossining School for Girls 


Academic, College Preparatory, Art, Music, 
Dramatic, Secretarial and Homemaking courses. In 
beautiful Westchester, 30 miles from New York.ssth 
year. Clara C. Fuller, Principal 

Box 9A, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL for Girls 
A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses. Junior High 
School. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Supervised 
physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalogue. 
LUCIE C. BEARD, Headmistress, 
range, New Jersey. 


-——— The 
Ely School 


For Girls 
Greenwich, Conn. 








In the country. One hour from 
New York. Junior and Upper 
Schools. General, College Pre- 
paratory and Graduate Courses. 
Also one-year course, intensive 
college preparatory review. 














GLEN EDEN 


For high-school girls or graduates. Suburban to 
New York City, 50 minutes from Fifth Avenue. 
Superb equipment; charming environment; delight- 
ful, home-like. Choice of studies. For’ booklet 
address Director, Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 








NEW YORK STATE 














ASchool of American Ideals in a 
Country of American Traditions 
Prepares for leading colleges or vocational 


schools. Advanced two years’ cultura! course. 
Modern, fireproof building and new gymna- 
sium. Athletics. Horseback riding. Golf course 
nearby. Lower school girls 10 to 13 years. 

Mrs. Russell Houghton, Box F, Cooperstown, New York 
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VANITY FAIR 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 


4 CANNES 
The Fontaine School France 
Study and travel. Cultural, Finishing and College 
Preparatory courses. Trips. Sports. Resident and 
Day Students. Address Director, Miss Marie- 
Louise Fontaine, box 78, Cannes, A.M., France. 
After can a care Women’s City Club, 22 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
in LAUSANNE, Switzerland Alliéres 


Comfortable house, splendid situation. Special 
advantages for French. Music, other modern lan- 
guages, dressmaking. Winter and summer sports 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the Principal. 


NEW ENGLAND 











Les 











LASELL SEMINARY 


Dantes intelligent and cultured 
for women’s colleges 
with elective be mony Music, Art, Secretarial. 
Home Economics, Teacher Training. Ten miles 
out of Boston. Thirty-acre campus with lawns, 
ee old trees, fifteen buildings. Allathletics. 
oodiand Park—The Junior School for 
Girls. Send for Catalog. 
Y_ M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
m ., Assoc. Principal 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 











The Chamberlayne School 


Thorough college 
preparation. A one- 
year intensive course is 
offered to graduates 
of secondary schools 
and others fitting for 
college examinations. 
General course. Horse- 
back riding. Recrea- 
tion and outdoor ac- 
tivitics. 





Address the Secretary 
Commonwealth Ave. and Clarendon St. 
Boston, Mass. 








MOUNT IDA SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced elective courses for high school 
graduates. College Certificate. Fully 
equipped. Exceptional opportunities, with 

a delightful home life. 
2648 Summit Street, Newton, Mass. 











ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL 


For Girls Lowell, Mass. 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
For Illustrated Catalog or Booklets address 
Miss Olive Sewell Parsons, Principal. 














House in the Pines 


NORTON, MASS. 
A School for Girls. 30 Miles from Boston 
College preparatory and finishing courses. 
Music, Art, Household Arts, Secretarial courses. 
Six buildings, 90 acres. Pine groves, athletic 
fields, horseback riding, swimming, gymnasium. 


The Hed ges,a junior school forgirls under 14. 
Address Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Princiral. 











SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
Waterbury, Conn. Founded 1875 
Successful preparation for all colleges. Special 
advantagesin Music and Art. Domestic Sci- 
ence. Secretafiul course. Athletics include 
Track, Basketball, Swimming, Outdoor Sports. 
Gymnasium 1 eautifully situated one hour 
from Hartford or New Haven. Students enter 
any time. Write for booklet. 

Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A.M., Prin. 


enemas Mac Duffie ONE YEAR 
COLLEGE School TUTORING 


PREPARATION COURSE 
FOR GIRLS 
Catalogue Springfield.Mass. 




















DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 











Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Junior High, College Preparation 
One year special intensive 

training 
Secretarial, D tic Sci 
and Art Courses 


Amid magnificent estates. 40 acres. Ocean 
frontage. Park-like grounds. Boston 20 miles. 


Summer Session opens July 9th. Intensive 
training for college and school examinations. 
MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL 
18 Prides Crossing, Beverly, Mass. 


EASTERN ATLANT IC 





» Music 














A graduate school for girls. 
Two years of elective aca- 
demic studies for non-college 
girls. Stro’ courses for 
specialization in Art, Music, 
Dramatic Expression, Home- 

making and Secretarial work. 
Delightfully situated in coun- 
try surroundings in a college 
tewn. ew modern gymna- 
sium and swimming pool. 
Horseback _ riding, hockey, 
canoeing. For booklet, ad- 


dress 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, 
Principals 

Box 1561, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Also the "Mary Lyon School, 


college preparatory and general 
courses; Seven Gables, girls 6-14 


Wide 


PHishopthorpe PAanor 


Fountain Ful Bethlehem Pentisylvania 

























j ) Qe AOA 
WARD-BELMONT 
For GirL_s AND YOUNG WOMEN 

ESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 
session should be made as soon as 
possible to insure entrance. Courses 
covering 4 years preparatory and 2 years 
college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expres- 
sion, Physical Training, Home Econom- 
ics and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool. Woody Crest is the 
School Farm and Country-Club. Refer- 
ences requir 
Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont H’g’ts, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 



















GULF-PARK By-the-Sea 
A Junior college for young women. National 
patronage. wo years college, four years high 
school. All new buildings. Land and water sports, 
year ‘round. Vachel re celebrated poet, 
teaches Modern Poetry, 192 

Address Gulf Park College, Box S, Gulfport, Miss. 





WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 
For Young Girls 
College preparatory and special courses. French, 
the language of the house. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to bring them nearer 
nature, and toinculcate habits of order and args «A 


National Park Seminary 
For Young Women 


Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Two-year 


preparatory 
schools. 
x usic, 

Art, Ex- 
p ression, 
Secretarial Courses, Floriculture, Home Economics. 
College Preparatory for younger girls. Ideal social 
life with 8 artistic club houses. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming pool. Horseback riding. 32 bldgs. Address 


REGISTRAR, Box 197, 
FOREST GLEN, MARYLAND 


Be Colonial School 


FOR GIRLS 


In the finest residential section of Washington. 
Courses include grades, college preparatory, 3 
years’ collegiate work, music, art, expression, secre- 
tarial, domestic science. Athletics, dramatics. At- 
tractive social life within school. For catalog, 
address Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Prin. 
1541 Eighteenth Street Washington, D. C. 


CENTRAL 




















Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 43, Warrenton, Va 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA _ 











CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 
A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. 
no Preparatory, two-year advanced for high 
school graduates; special. Unrivalled location at the 
national apne. For catalog,address Chevy Chase 
School, Frederick Ernest Farrington, 
Ph.D., Headmaster. Washington, D. C. 


ST. MARGARET’S 


A Resident and Day School for Girls. 
Separate department for those under twelve. 


2115 California St., Washington, D.C. 








LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
A Standard College for Young Women with Classi- 
cal, Vocational, Music, Art, and Expression de- 
partments. 114 acres of campus for outdoor 
sports, Golf, Hockey, Tennis. wad el from 
>t. Louis. Catalogue upon applic 
J.L. Roemer, Pres., box 132 2 St. St. Thiaten, Mo. 


PACIFIC COAST 


THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. High 
School graduates admitted without examination to 
all colleges using accrediting system. Students 
Prepared for college board examinations. Post 
Sasarte rimary and intermediate departments. 
heerful, homelike school with outdoor life year 
round. Address Miss Mary E. Wilson, Prin. 
Box E, Berkeley, Calif. 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





Prepares girls for college, social, or busi life 
Special two-year finishing course ‘for High Schooi 
graduates. Music, Art, Household Arts and 
Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expression and Secre- 
tarial work. Junior Department. Gymnasium, 
swimming 1, tennis, basketball, eee riding, 
etc. pears and folk dancing. Addre: 

aude N. Wyant, Principal, Box 280 








BEECHWOOD (INC.) 


A Cultural and Practical School for Young 
Women, Thoroughly Established. 

Faculty. Girls are prepared for 
maintenance. College and Preparatory De- 
Public School Music, Art, Do- 
Secretaryship, Physical Ed- 
Expression. Normal Kindergarten. 
Large new pipe organ. Swimming Pool. 
large Gymnasium. Athletic Fields. Address 
M.H. Reaser, Ph.D., President, Jenkintown, Pa. 


partments. 
mestic Science, 





























THE 
HARCUM SCHOOL 
For Girls 10 Mi. from Phila. 


Thorough college preparation or special study. 
Music, art under noted artists. Athletics, riding. 
New stone buildings, large grounds. Catalog. 


Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B. L., Head of School 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P.,Principal Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Founded 1867 
In old residential Holliday ~~ in the Alleghanies. 
College preparatory, general and_ postgraduate 
courses. Ellen C. Keates, A.B., Prin., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL. Founded 1850. 
A school for girls occupying an estate on the sum- 
mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illus- 
trated booklet describing new building mailed on 
request. Rydal, Junior Department. Miss Abby 
neo agg Principal, Pennsylvania, Montgomery 
ounty. 


THE GIRLS’ 











LATIN SCHOOL 


34th year. College Preparatory and Academic. 
Thorough preparation for colleges. Faculty of 
college-trained Christian women. Selected stu- 


Cultural advantages due to location. Ex- 
Catalog. Miss WIL- 


dents. 

ceptionally beautiful home. 

MOT, -» Headmistress. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 1232 


SOUTHERN 


St. Paul Street 











SULLINS COLLEGE 


VIRGINIA PARK 

FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
New buildings. Every room has bath attached. 
High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, mestic Science. 
Secretarial Courses. Gymnasium. Swimming 
Pool. beautiful lake, water sports, tennis. Fine 
outdoor life. Write for catalogue. 

Bristol, Va. 


W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box F, 























NEW ENGLAND 


NEW ENGLAND 














WORCESTER ACADEMY 8 501s oF nity 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


WITH COLLEGE VISION 




















WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
SIMSBURY, CONN. 


Raymond R. McOrmond, Headmaster 


Allen-Chalmers 


A Country School for Boys 
Military Regularity. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Thomas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 











NEW YORK 


MANLIUS S1.JoHN's SCHOOL 


In the hills of Central New York, 11 miles 
from Syracuse. Essentially a college preparatory 
school conducted under military system, instilling 
habits of order, promptness, honor and obedience. 
Business courses. Extensiveequipment and grounds. 
Well ordered recreation and athletics. Separate 
Junior School, boys 10 to 14. Catalog. Address 

GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President 

Box 189, Manlius, New York 











EASTERN ATLANTIC 








TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The most beautiful and best equipped school in 
America. College Board Standards. Single Rooms. 
Individual Advisors. All Athletics. Forty-five 
boys entered college last fall. 
urray Peabody Brush, Ph.D.. Director, 
Rate $1100. Port Deposit, Md. 


FREEHOLD fax SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training— 
inculcates obedience. orderliness, self-reliance. 
Theschool withthe personaltouch. Catalog. Address 
Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 96, Freehold,N.J. 


campus. Prepares for col- 


lege and business life. Moderate rates. Lower 
School for boys from 10 to 14. Roger W. Swetland, 
Headmaster, Box 9-X, Hightstown, N. J. 








For the all-around edu- 
cation of manly _ boys. 
Athletic sports. 60-acre 





~ SOUTHERN _ 











St. Johns School 


OSSINING -ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Prepares Boys for College and Busines 
Small classes. Military training. Athletics 
Separate school for boys under 13. 

William Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin 








ST. PAUL’S 155 Stewart Ave. 
Garden City, L. I., N. ¥. 
Episcopal boarding school (boys). Coll. Prep. 
course (4 yrs.) for boys who have finished Grammar 
School. Junior Dept. (grades 5 to 8). Fireproof. 
All Athletics. Resident chaplain and nurse. Single 
rooms. $1200. L.1. R. 40 min. from N. Y.City. 








CENTRAL STATES 








AKE FOREST=NON-MILITARY 


College preparatory Academy for Boys. 
Honor Ideals. Hour north of Chicago. All 
athletics. En ube John Wayne 

Richards, Headmaster. Catalog on request. 
Box 150, Lake Forest, Illinois. 





STUY VESANT 
OL FOR BOYS 


Warrenton, Virginia 
Limited to 50. Preparation for all colleges. Catalo 





EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale) iicnbomecuee 
STAUNTON "caoenv 





Private academy pre pocins for Universities, Gov- 

ernment Academies, Business. Gymnasium, swim- 

ming pool, A apes $600,000 plant. Charges. 

$650. Col. T . H. Russell, B. S., oe, ., Box Z, 
(Kable “Station), Staunton, Va 








PACIFIC COAST 








URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
California's most beautiful school, highest scholar- 
ship, thorough character training, completely 
equipped playgrounds, swimming pool, horseman- 
ship, golf, band, radio, all athletics. In session all 
year. Summer camp, enroll any time. Address the 
President, Hancock Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS _ 








- NED WAYBURN | 


feroduces of the ‘‘ZIEGFELD — 
Offers practical instruction 


In Every Type of Dancing, 
| NED WAYBURN | 


Studios of Stage Dancing, Inc. 


‘1841 Broadway, N. W. Corner 60th Street, 
New York City | 














American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- 
pressional Training in merica. Connected 
with Charles Frohman's Empire Theatre and 
Companies. For information apply to 
SECRETARY, 
262-I Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Yona tere)! THEATRE 


ARTS—43 WEST 72nd ST., NEW YORK 
Drama Opera Speech 
Photo Play Stage Dancing Singing 
Learn to act by acting. 27th Year 

Concentration courses include actual stage ex- 

rience and appearances at Alviene Art Theatre, 
developing poise, personality and g address, 
graduating artists. 20 instructors. For “catalog 
write Sec'y, Room 22. Mention study desired. 
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1 
CHALIF 


Russian School 
of DANCING 
Art in 
DANCING 
“Admire your energy 
and your work" 
ANNA PAVLOWA 
Summer School 


School reopens Sept. 1st 
Catalog on Request 














| 163-165 West 57th Street. New York 


THE ART of NORMA GOULD 
IN 
A NEW HOME 




















460 No. WESTERN AVENUE 


Building Especially Erected 


FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER FIRST 
Send for Catalog No. 3 


Los ANGELES 











Costume Design 
Millinery Design 
Fashion Illustration 


Yours for the asking—Emil Alvin 
Hartman’s new book, ‘‘The Secret 
of Costume Design.’’ The most in- 
teresting prospectus on the subject 
yet published. 


Send for your copy TODAY. 


FASHION ACADEMY, Inc. 
Studio 29 Off Fifth Avenue 
21 East 79th St., New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
1432 No. Broad St. Scottish Rite Temple 


The Art Students’ League 
of New York 


Regular Winter Classes—47th Year 


Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still 
Life, Illustrationand Composition, Antique, 
Modeling (Portrait and Figure) under the 
direction of George B. Bridgman, Edwin 
Dickinson, Guy Pene Du Bois, Frank V. 
Du Mond, Anne Goldthwaite, 
Henri, Charles R. Knight, Leo —T 
Hayley Lever, George Luks, Charles J. 
Martin, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Wallace 
Morgan, Boardman Robinson, John Sloan, 
DuncanSmith, Frederick Dorr Steele, Allen 
Tucker, Forbes Watson, George E. Wolfe. 
New School of Graphic Art. Classes in 
Etching, Lithography, Lettering, Layout, 
and Decorative Design, under i direction 
of Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. 
For catalog address 


The Art Students’ League of New York 
Box F 215 West 57th St., New York 


























The Perry-Mansfield Camp 


(Rocky Mountain Dancing Camp) 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


Normal and Professional Classic Dancing 
Depts. Junior and Senior Camps. Horse- 
back riding, camping trips, swimming, bas- 
ketball, tennis. Portia Mansfield, Principal. 


STAGE DANC/NG 


TAUE"’ WALTER BAAER 


Dancing Master for Ziegfeld 
Follies, John C ort,Chas. Dilling- 
ham, Lee & .J.Shubert, Geo. 

Cohan, others. Teacher of Mari- 
lynn Miller, Fairbanks Twins, 
tlorence Walton and hundreds 
of others. Write or Call goo-7th 
Y Ave., N.Y.City.Tel.Circle 8290. . 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 


DANCING 
Classic—National — Folk—Rhythmic—Ball-Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.’’ 
Ars. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N.Y. Phone Rhi 6770 


























P. Clement-Brown 
courses in | 
Costume Design 
‘e recognized by the ex- 
Sais Fifth Avenue Shops 
as the standard of highest 
proficiency. 
Amateurs and profes- 
a —— 
atog 
fai — =o Fifth Ave. N.Y. 
Pari San Francisco 














DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. Day and evening classes. 
Call or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- 
making and Millinery School. Established 1876. 
No Branches. 58 West 40th Street, N. Y. 





BOSTON, MASS. 48th year begins Oct. Ist 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors: Drawing and Painting—Philip L. Hale, 
F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, A. K. 
Cross; Modeling—Charles Grafly, F. W. Allen; 
Design—Henry Hunt Clark, A. J. Morse, G. J. 
Hunt. Scholarships and Traveling Scholarships. 


For circular, address A. F. BROOKS, Manager 











ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


Studio of Dance ' 
Classes for all Classic Dancing. Stage Dances 
created. Amateur performances staged. Children's 
Saturday classes. All ages, starting September 
15th. Se Gate canes. Catalog. 
45 5 West 7th Street Plaza 7635 


EDITH COBURN NOYES SCHOOL 
Dramatic Training—Character Development 
Voice, Diction, Psychology, Design, French 
Write for complete list of courses. 

Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers, Boston. 


BALLARD Register Now For 
SECRETARIAL COURSE 


S : H O O L Established 50 Years | 


610 Lex. Ave., at 53d St. Central Branch Y.W.C.A. 
KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


For young women. Music, languages, dancin: 
dramatic art; any art, academic or college subject 
may be elected. Tuition according to amount of 
work taken. 

Mr. & Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors 














1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 








N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Wm. Odom, Director in Paris 
New York Paris London 
Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume 
Design and Illustration; Stage Design; Graphic 
Advertising; Decorative Design; Teachers’ 
Training Courses; Saturday and Children’s 


lasses. 
Begins Septemper 7th Circulars 
Address:—Sec., 2239 Broadway, New York 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
mmer Session 
Sune 18th to Fuly 28th 
Professional and Teachers Course in the Fine and Ap 
pliedArts © Affiliated College ofthe University of Cal 
ifornia © Illustrated catalogue mailed on application 
LEE F.. RANDOLPH, DIRECTOR 








,Ghe NEW YORK RATION 


{Ol PARK AVE -NEW YORK 
Practical a ill 

Atour months’ coursein periodstyles, 
color harmony, selection and use of 
furniture, fabrics, etc. Also courses 
in interior decorative design and 
craftsmanship. Fall term_ starts 
October 3rd. Send for Catalogue 41 

















Se . ART SCHOOL 
58 West 57th St., New reo 
MODER N ‘CO re IR 
For chat ot utenti Lighting 
—Costume Design—lInterior Decoration—Fabric 


Designing. 
Children’s Saturday Classes 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 
Felix Mahony, Pres. 


Interior Decoration: Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. [llustration and Life, etc. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave.and M.St., Washington, D.C. 

















VETOES STUDIO 








SPEAKING VOICE DICTION 
STAGE and PLATFORM 
Individual Instruction — Not a school 
15 GRAMERCY PARK NEW YORK CITY 











LUCIA GALE-BARBER SCHOOL 
of RHYTHM and CORRELATED ARTS 

Progressive Home and Day School for Girls under 
fifteen and for older Special Students. Regular 
school grades; Singing; Hand work; Rhythmic 
Health-Training. Special course for prormal Stu- 
dents. Mary Gale Davis, Pd.M., Prin. 

1816 Belmont Road Wasliauee. D.C. 


BOSTON SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course.—How to Plan Your 
Own House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


*“‘Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten th ial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts before 
you enrollin any school. Write for our illus- 
trated ik, fe) OPPORTUNITY 

for one-half the cost of mailing—four cents 
in stamps. 





Meyer Both Company 


Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michisan Ave., at 20th St, Dept. 48 CHICAGO, ILL: 


‘iReF RSKINE-, ScHoot 


Veratnens Training for High School 
and College Graduates 
Miss Euphemia E. McClintock 
129 Beacon Street ston, Mass. 


THEGARLAND SCHOOL 
or HOMEMAKING 


Booklet on training forefficient Home Making 
Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, Director. 
2 Chestnut Street - - ston, Mass. 











THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


Domestic Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg as 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 60 Springfield, Mass, 





MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training wil! develop the child who does 
not progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. 

ooklet 

MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 
Box 180 Langhorne, Pa. 





THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 
For children whose mental development has not 
progressed normally. A cultured home for the sons 
and daughters of gentlemen, in which they may 
receive training adapted to meet their individual 
needs. Address E. A. Farrington, M. Jenzia 
Coulson Cooley. Box No. 121, Haddonfield; Me A 





W. LANGDON KIHN 


announces a class for instruction in 

Figure and Portrait Drawing and Paint- 

ing, Posters, Designing and Decorative 
Arts in his Studio. 


46 West 85th Street New York City 











SUMMER CAMPS 











(For Girls under 20 years 
THE 
swimming pond, sleeping bungalows, screened 


manship. Enthusiastic counselors are carefully 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
Camp Idlewild on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. 





bg TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
WONDER CAMP IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


A 300-acre wonderland in the Green Mountains. 


music, plays, dancing and games around a big, cheery fireplace. The Teela-Wooket Camps 
are famous for their fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horse- 


Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 iiadele St. -, Cambridge, Mass. 


Roxbury, Vt. 


Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, private 
dining-rooms and a central assembly hall for 


chosen. Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. 


is for bo: 














THE SARGENT SCHOOL 


for Physical Education 
Established 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


The Marjorie Webster School 


of Expression and Physical Education 

2-year Normal course. I-year Professional course. 

Fall term eos 17. Day ane. Night School. 
mitory. aes 

1415-F eaewr.... Ave., N. "Washington, D. C. 





THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 

ment permits intimate care. 9 miles from Boston. 

Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 31 Park Circle, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


42 miles from New York—Katonah, N. Y. 
Summer School and Camp during Summer. 
Rudolph S. Fried, Principal 





A Southern School ™ dic" 


A home school for a limited number of children. 
Beautiful old southern mansion. Large lawns. 
Sleeping porch. All modern a Ideal 
climate. Moderate rate: 
Bristol-Nelson School, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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He: “Well, time to go!” 
She: “I thought I was fed up on weekend parties, but our hostess made this 
one different—the lingering memory I take away is the Duo-Art Piano.” 


The DUO-ART 


Fe prod UCING “Piano 


BEAUTIFUL GRAND—a Steinway, a Weber, or a Steck—which will reproduce 

for you the playing of Paderewski, Hofmann—all the greatest artists of 

the world! This is the Piano of Today. Everywhere, this great, new piano, 

is replacing other types. In royal palaces abroad—Buckingham Palace, the 

Palace of the Queen of the Belgians, the Queen of Spain, in the Vatican—and 
in homes of culture all over the world, the Duo-Art is now installed. 


Music of the salon or the concert stage—music of the dance and the musical 
comedy, songs, ballads—everything in music played by its best interpreters, is 
what the Duo-Art provides. 


No musical instrument ever made gives so much as the Duo-Art. No 
instrument ever made has met such quick and impressive recognition. 


Representatives in all leading cities 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


LONDON PARIS MADRID SYDNEY 
Makers of the celebrated AcoliawV ocalion 
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Advice to Bachelors 


Hints to Hungry Hunters after Hymeneal Happiness 


young men about to marry: “ Will my 
married life be extremely disagreeable 
or only moderately so?” renders the follow- 
ing advice timely. Observe the young lady 
closely when she replies to your actual offer 
of marriage. Remember her exact words, 
ponder over them dispassionately, or, if you 
are unfitted by nature for constructive 
thought, submit the words to any disillu- 
sioned friend. There will always be an 
indication of what is in store for you in her 
response. As Freud so neatly said: “Emo- 
tional stress and strain are as lightning 
flashes to reveal the feminine libido.” 
The following may be adduced as speci- 
men cases. 


ike ever-recurring question from all 


ASE Number One. 
He: Dare I ask you to marry me? 
SHE: Oh, Ottwald, don’t be tedious: of 
course you do. 


Five years later. 

A Park Avenue apartment, fearfully smart 
and correctly placed near 58th Street. Table 
with books: New York Social Register, 
Burke’s Peerage, bound Works of Colonel 
Repington, Margot Asquith and the Collected 
Plays of Blanche Barrymore. 


Enter, She, with her last year’s bridge scores 
bound neatly in vellum. 
Enter, with synchronized effect, her female 


friend. 


SHE: Are you going to the Lawrence’s 
dinner tonight? 

F. F.: Yes, are you? 

SHE: Yes, awful bore, isn’t it? 

F. F.: Awful. I don’t know why one ever 
goes to such spirit-blighting dinners! 

SHE: Still, one does, doesn’t one? 

F. F. (without enthusiasm): Yes, one does. 
Good-bye, dear, I must go. 

SHE: Oh! Must you? 

F.F.: Yea. ; 

SHE: Oh, well, good-bye (peck). 

F. F.: Good-bye (peck). (Exit.) 


Enter, He, with the depleted expression 
of a man just having paid a month’s rent. 


SHE (with tremendous enthusiasm): Ott- 
wald, we did get an invitation to the 
Lawrences, after all. It simply miscarried 
in the mails. 

He: Oh, ecstasy of bliss! 


ASE Number Two. 
He: Dare I ask you to marry me? 
SHE: Top hole, old thing! I never 
thought you’d make the grade. 


Five years later. 

A room at the East Eyesore Country Club. 
Whitewashed walls, iron bedsteads, a gilded 
golf ball mounted on wood, silver cups, joke 
pictures about the nineteenth hole on the wall. 


SHE (calling out as she enters the room in 
knickers and with a ruddy air): Send up 
two White Rocks, George. 

HE (with evidence of fatigue): I’d be all 
right if that shoe didn’t hurt me so. I 
believe I absorbed a pebble on the sixteenth 
hole. 

SHE: Well, on the next eighteen I’ll give 
you a stroke a hole. 

HE (without much hope): Do you think 
we'd better play any more today? 

SHE: Why, you poor old dear. Losing 
your ginger, eh? I thought if we played two 
more rounds this afternoon we could have a 





SKETCH BY BENITO 


He: Dare I ask you to marry me? 
SHE: Top hole, old thing! I never thought 
you’d make the grade 


swim and a few sets of tennis before dinner 
and the dance. I feel like a million dollars. 
He: Oh, ecstasy of bliss! 


ASE Number Three. 
He: Dare I ask you to marry me? 
SHE: Say, laddie, the man who would 


_ take a dare could steal this little sheep. 


Five years later. 

An upstairs apartment in Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. Dinner for two. He and She, with 
sleepy appearance, suggesting recent and fre- 
quent contact with rich foods. 

Enter Servant with a Charlotte Russe. 


SHE: And then May McAvoy says to the 
man what is he doing not fighting for his 
country and you see a flash-back of her 
being rejected fora “Y” worker because of 
her mother’s sin. (Attacks the Russe.) 

HE: Really? 

SHE (with speech somewhat impeded but 
still with an indomitable spirit): Then she 
goes to the mountain camp across the ice 
floes until she meets Cullen Landis who 
is blind and can’t see her coming but knows 
her by the touch. 

She starts the phonograph with Paul 
Whiteman’s interpretation of ‘‘Heigh-ho 
Ohio’’. A little girl next door attacks Kramer’s 


Exercise Number Three. Servant whistles a 
negro-spiritual. Dog, on his silk-cushioned 
chair, greets returning consciousness with a 
wag of his tail and a faint desire for food. 


SHE: I’ll hurry and get ready. I should 
just hate to miss the first reel of ‘‘ Passions 
and Primroses”’. 

He: Oh, ecstasy of bliss! 


ASE Number Four. 
He: Dare I ask you to marry me? 
SHE: It isn’t so much a question of 
whether you dare, as whether you will. 


Five years later. 

An apartment in East rith Street, N. Y. 
Sparingly if somewhat pharisaically fur- 
nished. Enter He and She just from the first 
production of her new play, “Inhibited 
Imogen”’. 


He: Dearest, I am sure the play will be a 
success. 

SHE (crossly): How do you define success? 

HE (pleasantly): Well, I’m sure I don’t 
know. How do you? 

SHE: Something bearing very little rela- 
tion to any efforts of yours. 

HE: Oh, come now. 

SHE (very unpleasantly): Come where? 

HE: Forgive me. 

SHE: That’s what I’m always having to 
do. 

He: Don’t you love me? 

SHE: Don’t I have to? 

He: Why? 

SHE: Nobody else would. 

He: I wish you wouldn’t be so unpleas- 
ant. 

SHE (amiably): Wishing won’t get any- 
body anywhere. If it would I shouldn’t 
be here now. 

HE: Oh, ecstasy of bliss! 


ASE Number Five. 
He: Dare I ask you to marry me? 
SHE: Yes, dear, if you will give me a five- 
year’s subscription to—well, my favorite 
magazine. 


Five years later! 

A charming house on Long Island, near the 
Piping Rock Club. Charming garden, charm- 
ing books, pictures, rugs, prints, bridge 
tables, cigarettes, furniture, flowers, sunlight, 
piano, plants and children. She wears a 
charming dress. He is smoking a charming 
pipe. 

SHE: Darling! 

He: What, darling? 

SHE (laying down her copy of Vanity 
Fair): Nothing, darling, only, darling, I’m 
so happy, darling! 


CURTAIN 


Dovuctas Moore 
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DOBBS HATS 


THE DOBBS WAPPENHASI ISLA VERSATILE MODEL ORIGINATED BY NEW YORK'S 

LEADING HATTERS. THE DESIGN IS STYLED BY UA NIEW METHOD THAT PERMITS 

THE BRIM TO BE WORN IN ANARIE TY OF BECOMING SLANTS, ACCORDING TO 
THE WHIM OF THRE WEARER ~ ~ ~ ~ EIGHT DOLEAALS 


-dn attractive mintature portfolto of Dobbs gtrls sent upon re guest 
| eS ee BP ” td Hifth A Vew dort 
i. S Cw lO — 020 ad 2f4 SifthvAvenue ~— New lork 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTAPIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Duque de Alba, a Portrait by Ignacio Zuloaga 
It Is to Goya That One Must Turn to Find Anything Comparable, in Spanish Art, to This Lately Completed Portrait 
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Recent Portraits by Ignacio Zuloaga 


An Impression of the Man and His Art; with New Portraits, Never Before Reproduced 


AVING lately completed a half century 
H of ardent endeavor, it is fitting that one 

should glimpse in congenial perspective 
the career and achievement of Spain’s foremost 
living painter. No artist has experienced more 
picturesque vicissitudes than has this imperious 
Basque, in whose veins courses some of the best 
and most valiant blood of Europe. For years 
ignored and rejected by his compatriots, he has 
won, single-handed, a battle lasting wellnigh a 
generation. It was, in fact, his own country- 
men who were last to recognize his genius, yet 
those who were once his enemies and detractors 
today acclaim him as “nuestro Ignacio”, and 
“amigo Zuloaga”’. 

The story of Zuloaga’s life, both actual and 
apocryphal, is too fresh in mind to call for 
recapitulation. Everyone knows of his distin- 
guished artistic lineage, his youthful interludes 
as bullfighter, dealer in antiques, accountant 
with a mining company, and early struggles 
for professional acceptance in Paris, London, 
Seville and elsewhere. And everyone is aware 
that his bountiful talent and unbending will 
have placed him where he rightfully belongs— 
in that august hierarchy which includes his 
great predecessors, Greco, Velazquez and 
Goya. He is indeed already a legendary figure, 
and it is thus not the Zuloaga of popular con- 
ception, but a more intimate and personal 
Zuloaga that herewith claims consideration. 


ULOAGA reached Paris some thirty years 
ago. The robust, swarthy young Basque 

at once repaired to the heights of Montmarte 
behind the gleaming basilica of Sacré-Coeur. 
Joining a small coterie of his compatriots, com- 
prising Santiago Rusifiol, Francisco Durrio 
and Pablo Uranga, the young painter quickly 
became a personage in the Spanish colony 
frequenting the Butte and the Ile Saint-Louis. 
It was the “little master” of decorative 
sculpture, Francisco Durrio, who, in his studio 
in the Impasse Girardon one June afternoon, 
drew a sympathetic picture of the youthful 
Ignacio. He arrived in the capital dressed, it 
appears, like the veritable montafiés he then 
was and will ever remain. Truculent yet 
chevalieresque, treating everyone with dis- 
tinguished brevity, and looking upon all men 
as either brigands or brothers, Zuloaga set 
resolutely about the business of becoming a 
painter. At first attracted toward the luminous 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


actuality of impressionism, he soon reverted to 
his true aesthetic heritage. In 1894, at the 
galleries of Le Barc de Boutteville, he revealed 
himself a fervid exponent of that classical 
Spain whose color and character he was, for 
the remainder of his brilliant career, to inten- 
sify and magnify. 


ee the group with which the 
young Spaniard at first allied himself 
was known as Néo-Impressionistes and Sym- 
bolistes, and included such progressive spirits 
as Gauguin, van Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Vuillard, Signac, and Maurice Denis, he was 
not in particular sympathy with their aims 
and ideals. Zuloaga was not. forced to cast 
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MARIA D’ALBAICIN, THE GIPSY DAN- 
CER AND SINGER 
Zuloaga’s portrait of the famous dancer in 
Spain, and singer of typical Gitana songs 
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restlessly afield for fresh and startling artistic 
formule. The world he was to record lay 
behind and about, not beyond him. Funda- 
mentally a traditionalist, a man of antique 
temper, he renounced cliques and coteries in 
order to achieve his artistic destiny in sure 


and convincing fashion. And he succeeded in 
achieving it with a plastic power and a sweep- 
ing rhythm which hark back to that sovereign 
unity of matter and manner we rightly regard 
as classic. 

It was apropos of his first American exhibi- 
tion at the Hispanic Society that I came to 
know Ignacio Zuloaga. He had by that time 
given up his meager quarters in the rue Cortot 
and the rue des Saules, and was agreeably 
domiciled in a spacious apartment in the rue 
Caulaincourt, with his studio above. The view 
overlooking the panorama of Paris was superb, 
and we had many a friendly chat surrounded 
by his treasured Grecos and Goyas, and the 
various canvases then in project. It was not, 
however, of his own work, but of his precious 
Grecos that he spoke with most enthusiasm. 
“My Grecos!”’ he exclaimed with fervor, “I 
live with them! Nay, I am haunted by them!” 


URING those eager, passionate years 

when he first began collecting, he would 
suddenly vanish for days, even weeks, finally 
returning from some remote corner of Spain 
with a coveted prize. He would then gather 
about him a few choice spirits and appro- 
priately celebrate the latest acquisition. To 
material considerations in general he was no- 
tably indifferent. Financial success was of 
moment merely because, as he would say, 
“Tt permits me to live and to buy Grecos.” 

Congenial as were the meetings in the studio, 
and memorable as were the dinners at various 
primitive haunts on the Butte—at the Taverne 
des Assassins, chez Adéle, rue Navarre—they 
were far surpassed in color and verity by the 
visits to Eibar, the sturdy Basque mountain 
town of his birth, and to Segovia, where for 
several years he lived and painted side by side 
with his uncle Daniel, the noted master of 
ceramics. 

In order to comprehend the art and per- 
sonality of Zuloaga, he must be seen upon his 
native soil. For, as he proudly, almost 
defiantly avers, “I am Spanish, wholly and 
exclusively, and Spanish I shall remain. I love 
my land and its people with passionate inten- 
sity, and I am happy nowhere else. But the 
Spain I most love and admire is a Spain that 
few know or have ever seen—isolated, savage 
Spain, forty hours on muleback from the 
nearest railway, and inhabited by primitive 
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mountain folk, wandering hermits and 
ascetics, witches, smugglers, and the like, 
among whom the knife is only too often 
the decisive and final appeal.” 


T is this Spain with its tawny moun- 
tain slopes and stretches of saffron 
sky, this Spain with its basis of pure, 
untamed animalism, this Spain which is 
cruel in her pleasures, sinister in her 
loves, and somber and fanatical in her 
religious faith, which is Zuloaga’s social 
and aesthetic background. And never 
shall I forget visiting it in company 
with the painter on the occasion of the 
dedication of the monument erected to 
the memory of his father in his home 
town of Eibar, and later joining him at 
Segovia and Madrid. 


‘Te see Spain without Zuloaga is to see 
Spain only in part, for there is no facet 
of the life or landscape of the entire 
Peninsula that is foreign to him. As 
much at home with gypsy and bullfighter 
as with his lovable children, Lucia and 
Antonio, he is a veritable king in the 
town of Eibar, saving that the republi- 
can, not to say radical sympathies of the 
thriving “Toledo of the North” are so 
pronounced that none is king. One of 
the first things one must do upon arriving 
there is to don the native dark blue béret 
as a sign of equality and comradeship. 
The occasion marked a notable gath- 
ering of the Zuloaga clan. Sefor Don 
Daniel and his son Don Juan came 


MA COUSINE CANDIDA 


Of all Zuloaga’s models, his favorite is his cousin Candida, the 

‘eldest of the celebrated trinity of the daughters of his Uncle 

Daniel. The three cousins have proved an unfailing source 
of inspiration to his brush 





LA LOGE 


Note how Zuloaga adds his individual interpretation to a scene which 

is a veritable classic with Peninsular artists—a familiar interior, 

wherein two typically Spanish women are posed in a simple and 
satisfying group 


VANITY FAIR 


from Segovia. The painter’s brother, 
Don Eusebio, was likewise present, while 
picturesque Pablo Uranga, also a painter, 
joined us from nearby Vitorio where he 
now resides. We all slept in the Casa 
Zuloaga, the spacious sixteenth century 
family palace, and took our meals at an 
adjoining restaurant. The actual dedica- 
tion of the monument to the master 
armorer coincided with the Fiestas de 
San Juan, and at nine o’clock the com- 
mittee assembled at the Casa Consisto- 
rial for the ceremonies, which were brief 
and impressive. 

The balance of the three day féte con- 
sisted of a series of inspiring band 
concerts and competitions between vari- 
ous bands and choral sccieties of the 
district, bullfights every afternoon, and 
banquets and popular dances at the 
Frontén, in the Plaza de Alfonso XIII, 
and other public squares. The place was 
a blaze of color and a medley of rever- 
berating sound. The entire town re- 
sembled a vast open-air theater, with 
the steep, winding streets serving as 
aisles, so spectacular was the general 
effect. And always, as the painter 
moved among the throbbing crowd, he 
was greeted in friendly, fraternal fashion 
as a fellow worker. And small wonder, 
for he is a true Iberian, sharing their 
indomitable energy, their ardent na- 
tionalism, their deep-rooted affinity with 
a remote, enigmatic past. 

The dynamic spirit of Eibar, where 
virtually every one of the inhabitants is 
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an iron worker, is in strong contrast to the 
seductive languor of Segovia, which sleeps and 
dreams of former days, of Roman builder and 
Castilian king, the cream-white facades of her 
castles and churches bathed in the molten 
glory of a truly Iranian sun. Two things drew 
the painter, while still a young man to Segovia; 
the presence of his uncle Daniel and bewitching 
cousins, Candida, Theodora, and Esperanza, 
and a thirst for that warmth and mellowness 
lacking in rugged little Eibar. 


LTHOUGH Zuloaga has lately settled at 
Zumaya, where he has built a characteris- 
tic home with a veritable museum for his 
artistic treasures, it was at Segovia that he 
passed his most creative period. The art of 
Ignacio Zuloaga will indeed ever be associated 
with Segovian themes—with the incomparable 
primas, the unforgettable dwarf, Gregorio, the 
sorceresses of San Millan, and the views of 
neighboring Sepiilveda, Cuéllar, and Turégano, 
looming, like dream figments, out of a world of 
imaginative fantasy. 
The artist’s first studio at Segovia was the 
Casa del Crimen, a grim retreat of tragic 


DON ENRIQUE RODRIGUEZ LARRETA 
Even finer than the famous portrait of M. Maurice Barrés, which in a certain degree it 
suggests, is Zuloaga’s likeness of this distinguished Spanish litterateur, with its strong 
characterization and scenographic background 


memory which he rented for fifteen pesetas a 
month. He next occupied the Canonjia Vieja, 
haunted by ghosts of the Inquisition, and 
finally settled in the nave of the massive 
Romanesque church of San Juan de los Caba- 
lleros, his living quarters consisting of a modest 
house in the Plazuela de San Justo, presided 
over by the estimable and efficient Dofia Julia. 

We met by prearrangement one September 
night at the railway station, he whirling down 
from Paris, I climbing northward from 
Madrid. With a gesture both free and preémp- 
tory he flung his luggage to the waiting driver 
and ejaculated: ‘“‘We walk, we see Segovia by 
night; it is formidable!” and in truth there was 
no question as to its being formidable. 

Our stroll lasted three hours. We passed the 
surly facade of the Casa de los Picos, and the 
almost equally forbidding casas where he 
formerly had studios. We saw the great 
cathedral mounting toward the silvered sky, 
and the tower of San Estéban piercing the 
immensity of night. From the ramparts of 
the high-perched Alc4zar we watched the 
moonbeams bathe the wide-sweeping Castilian 
plain, and we paused under the huge arches of 


the Roman Aqueduct, or Devil’s Bridge as the 
natives call it. Full of the might and mystery 
of the scene, he spontaneously exclaimed: 
“Ours is a somber and tragic land, heavily 
weighted down by the past. I sometimes think 
it can be painted only with colors made of 
granite dust and brushes of steel!’ 


HE succeeding days were equally pictur- 

esque. The mornings were spent in the 
vast studio at San Juan de los Caballeros. 
We lunched famously at Dofia Julia’s, and 
usually took coffee with Uncle Daniel and 
las primas. Later we would all stroll about 
the town, which seemed to stir from its century- 
long lethargy only with music and the throb 
of scattered yellow lights against the encircling 
blue of night. For, after the fury of the 
Comunero, and the last great flowering of the 
Gothic soul upon Spanish soil, Segovia lapsed 
into somnolence and desuetude. 

It was my privilege to see Zuloaga on 
numerous subsequent occasions We afterward 
went together to Madrid, where we frequented 
the Prado, the corrida, and his favorite little 

(Continued on page 84) 
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The Stars of the Future 


A Preliminary Forecast of the Plays and Players to Hold the Boards in 1943 


zines and newspapers are full of tidings 
- ‘ as to the great things that will be done 
in the season of 1923-24. The managers who 
have been vagabonding in Europe between the 
gambling rooms of Deauville and the money- 
order department of the American Express 
Company in Paris, now come beaming down 
the gangplanks, each with his mind evenly 
divided between the flask of Grande Marnier, 
hidden in his camera, and the nice wording of 
the statement he means to issue—the state- 
ment which will subtly suggest that he has 
thoughtfully studied all the worth-while 
theatrical productions from Hammersmith to 
Buda Pesth and has-arranged the triumphant 
farewell American tour of every European 
star who can still walk. To the possible sur- 
prise of the Guitrys, it will be announced as 
usual that they are coming to New York this 
Fall. One of the younger managers, after 
nonchalantly announcing eighteen astounding 
plays for production before Christmas, will 
finally produce the first one in New Haven, 
go immediately into bankruptcy, and retire 
to Hot Springs for a fit of sulks. 

Some fine May morning an ink-stained 
wretch along Park Row will become industrious 
and malevolent enough to compare a pro- 
ducer’s record for the season with the dazzling 
schedule he had announced the preceding 
September. But, in the meantime, we shrewd 
old onlookers, too wise to believe even the 
most plausible forecasts for the season just 
ahead, might find it more amusing to look 
forward twenty years and speculate idly as to 
the plays and players that will then be seen 
along Broadway. 

What pieces that we know today will be 
remembered then? Where will the theaters be, 
and what will they be like? Above all, who 
will be the John Barrymores and Jane Cowls 


of 1943? 


No is the time of year when the maga- 


Genius in the Loom of Time 


UT of the young folks whose names are 

just beginning to recur insistently in the 
playbills, out of the obscure beginners wonder- 
ing now whether they might not better have 
gone in for preaching or general housework, 
must be chosen the leaders of the stage whose 
performances Heywood Broun, 3rd, will so 
severely review. The neophyte actress who 
has been lying awake for a week in an agony 
of fear lest the dull-witted critics should not 
recognize her extraordinary talent in deliver- 
ing her one line—‘‘ No, ma’am, Mr. Trevelyan 
telephoned he wouldn’t be home to dinner ”— 
in tonight’s new play and who will learn to- 
morrow that most of the critics arrived too 
late for this great scene of hers, this absurd 
young person, for all you know, will be the 
Lady Macbeth of two continents twenty years 
from now. Of course we shall say we had pre- 
dicted it all along. 

If, as it turns out, she is to be summoned 
to the great rdles, it will be you and herself 
and, especially, Chance who will summon her. 
At least, we know that by fiat of no manager 
nor by the combined wealth and influence of 
all of them, can a Mrs. Fiske be made out of 
asow’s ear. More than one minor Napoleon of 
the theater has in the storehouse the still 
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THE STARS OF 1943 





SIR DAVID BURTON presents 
ROLAND YOUNG and HELEN HAYES 
in “OULEST NON” 


By Dr. SAMUEL SHIPMAN 
BURTON THEATER Central Park, West 





MORRIS GEST 
bursts with pride in announcing 
THE SIAMESE ART THEATER 
(by arrangement with the Prince of Siam) 
Ei t positively limited to one performance 
Seats eight weeks in advance 








THE BOWERY BURLESQUERS 
in “MY BAD DREAM GIRL”? 
Hear Lillian Lorraine Lawrence sing 
‘* When Grandma Was a Boy”’ 
BELASCO THEATER 





ETHEL BARRYMORE, 2nd 
in “ROMEO AND JULIET” 


John Drew Devereaux as Romeo 

John Coogan as Mercutio 

Ethel Barrymore as The Nurse 

500th performance, Wednesday night 
FISKE THEATER 





WILLIAM A. BRADY, JR. 
presents MISS MARGALO GILLMORE in 


. “THE DEAR DUCHESS” 
By ZOE AKINS MORNINGSIDE THEATER 





ELSIE JANIS and Her Gang 
in “ON TO TOKIO” 


Mrs. JANIS, mére, will positively nol appear at 
every performance 


VAN CORTLANDT OPERA HOUSE 





Charles Frohman, Inc. 
(MICHAEL GOLDREYER, Director) 
offers LESLIE HOWARD in 
John Drinkwater’s new historical drama 
“WARREN G. HARDING” 
with Danville Maddern and Patricia Ziegfeld 
EMPIRE THEATER Wednesday night 





JOE COOK and ED WYNN in 


“THE WOWS of 1943” 


Opening postponed until Saturday 
(Last Winter's Tickets as good as ever) 


JEROME PARK THEATER 





MUNICIPAL THEATER 
KATHARINE CORNELL 
and 
DONALD GALLAHER 
in “ ANTONY and CLEOPATRA” 





JOAN STRANGE in 
“PETER PAN” 
BARRYMORE THEATER Opposite Grant’s Tomb 





MILTON SHUBERT 
presents PEGGY WOOD in 
“HIS’N and HER’N ” 
By JOHN V. A. WEAVER 





THE THEATER GUILD 
presents “ THE FIRST YEAR” 
By SIR FRANK CRAVEN 
GUILD THEATER West 57th Street 











POCKET THEATER 
(12714 East 96th Street——Three flights up) 
Special Matinees of 
“DA” 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


with (and in spite of) Augustin Duncan 
Both Seats on sale at the Box Office 














unpaid-for scenery of a production that fell 
about his ears because he had tried to buy a 
little domestic peace by casting his wife or 
his daughter for the leading rdle. 

Most of us recall the comically unsuccessful 
efforts of more than one manager to make a 
star out of his handsome and ambitious, 
but incompetent—let us say, consort. It can- 
not be done with electric lights and a very orgy 
of capital letters. A colossus of finance may 
build a magnificent theater for an actress who 
has smiled on him. But there may not be 
enough money in Wall Street to persuade the 
public to sit in it and watch her try to act. 


Dame Fortune as a Snob 


COURTESAN who has filled the news- 

papers from Los Angeles to Vienna with 
the victories of her beauty, and who has even 
enjoyed the semi-final cachet of watching a 
smitten youth blow out his brains because she 
was cold to him, would have to admit that the 
manager who tried to make a star of her on 
Broadway was somehow unable to award her 
that final decoration. At least, we know this 
of the stars of 1943—that in scanning the 
firmament for them and predicting the day and 
hour of their first shining, we need study only 
the natural forces of the theater. 

We may count on their shining in spite of, 
rather than by decree of, the managers; for 
though the older critics, when short of copy, 
are still wont to dash off a few articles deplor- 
ing the star system and shaking their heads 
over the folly of the managers in trying to 
force untrained young personal favorites on a 
reluctant public, they are writing absent- 
mindedly. For the era is past when the late 
Charles Frohman considered that day wasted 
in which he did not emblazon a new name on 
the night sky of Broadway. 


The Economic Prudence of Selection 


S a matter of fact, for counting-house rea- 
sons, the managers have of late years 
stubbornly resisted the yearnings of the players 
to see their names in big letters on the ash 
barrels. Thus, in the last decade, only two or 
three stars of the first magnitude have floated 
into our ken. You have only to look back, in 
the newspaper files and program books of 1903, 
to see that the great names of that day were 
for the most part the same great names that 
lead the playbills now. A Mansfield has gone, 
a Laurette Taylor has come. But, for the 
most part, there has been little change at the 
top in that great repertory company called 
Broadway. Which is another way of saying 
that it is time to scan the heavens for new 
portents, time for the call-boy to be Jearning 
new names. 

Not that a good deal cannot happen in 
twenty years. Twenty years ago this month 
Jane Cowl was a school girl in Brooklyn and 
John Barrymore was a ne’er-do-well cartoonist 
who had been summoned to learn his first part 
in the play called Magda, which was to open 
in Chicago in October. Anyone who had risen 
then and in sibylline accents predicted that 
1923 would see them enthroned as the Hamlet 
and Juliet of their age, would have been 
laughed at with scorn and wonder. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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A Marriage of Inconvenience 


Wherein an English Housemaid Re-Discovers an Historically Feminine Mode of Reparation 


you couldn’t, even if you were a mother with 
unmarried daughters, hope to find. Hand- 
some, with charming manners; cultured, soft-spoken, 
educated at the right school and one of the right 
universities; twenty-six years old, sufficiently rich, 
hard-working and already promisingly successful at 
the Bar; modest, high principled, having ideals about 
the harsher sex; unmarried, though susceptible; and 
quile unentangled, with no dependents or relation, 
except one charming (and financially well provided- 
for) sister—surely the ideal of the Nice Young Man. 
The scene is laid in the dining room of Hubert’s 
house in Westminster: a small Georgian house, fur- 
nished with a negative good taste, unobtrusively, 
antiquely and somewhat depressingly. This dining 
room, for example, is chastely dix-huitiéme. If he 
did not actually make the chairs and tables, Chippen- 
dale at any rate inspired the industrious forgers who 
did. The pale green paneling is neat and in keeping; 
Hubert had it put in by an expert decorator. So is 
the fireplace with its bolection moulding in freckled 
marble; so is the respectable half-length ancestor who 
hangs above it; so, too, is the silver, so the crockery on 
this refined and well supplied breakfast table across 
which Hubert and his sister Lalage regard one another 
over lowered newspapers with a certain air of anxiety, 
of perplexity and distress, which seems sadly out of 
harmony with the comfortably impassive Englishness 
of their clothes and surroundings, of their manners 
and normal habits of mind. 


f NICER young man than Hubert Robbins 


UBERT: I really don’t know what we 

ought to do about it. It’s all most un- 
pleasant, most disturbing. (He is almost 
petulant.) 

LALAGE: Well, of course, it’s obvious we 
must take some sort of action this time. You 
can’t let a gold cigarette case go without 
comment, can you? 

Husert: No, obviously we can’t. 

LataGE: The other little odds and ends 
before—those were different. They were 
valueless, and besides it was difficult to-be 
quite sure whether they were stolen or just 
mislaid. But this time there’s no question. 
You saw that cigarette case yesterday, in the 
dressing-table drawer. And this morning it 
isn’t there. I’ve not touched it; you’ve not 
touched it. Someone must have taken it. 


Hubert nods gloomily. 


LatacGE: And I really don’t see how it can 
be anybody except Annie. She’s the only one 
who ever goes into your room. And you re- 
member, we did have our suspicions before, 
when the other things went. 

Husert (very Jegal): Suspicions are not 
proofs. 

LALAGE (a little irritably; her brother’s weak- 
ness, his anxiety to let things slide in a quiet, 
gentlemanly way, tend to get on her nerves): Of 
course they aren’t; that’s why we did nothing 
about the other things. But then gold cigarette 
cases aren’t trifles. And besides, it was given 
you by Auntie Flo, and you know how upset 
she’d be if she knew you’d lost it. No, we shall 
have to have Annie in here and cross-question 
her. It’s unpleasant; but I’m afraid it must 
be done. 

Husert: I quite agree; you must do it. (He 
looks at his watch.) Goodness me! I must fly. 
I promised to be in Chambers by a quarter to 
ten, and it’s nearly twenty past nine already. 
(He jumps up, very much the man of action.) 

LatacE: But I thought, Hubert, I thought 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


it would be best if you—being the master of 
th> house, you see, and accustomed to cross- 
examinations . . 

Husert: No, really, Lalage; I must be 
flying. And besides, you’re the mistress of the 
house; its your business to deal with the 
servants. I couldn’t step in just for this one 
occasion, could I? 

LaLaGE: You won’t even back me up while 
I talk to her? 

Husert: Must go, I’m afraid. (He looks at 
his watch again.) 

LataGE: Well, then I think it might be best 
if we left it till this evening, when you’re home 
again. 

Husert (with energy): That would be fatal, 
Lalage. We must act at once. At once. To do 
nothing is, in a sense, to condone. No, you 
really must see her at once. You can tell me 
this evening what you found out. Good-by, 
my dear. 

He kisses her affectionately on the forehead and 
hurries away. Lalage sits for a while gloomily con- 
fronting the silver coffee pots. At last, with a sigh, 
she gets up, goes to the fireplace, and rings the bell. 


CENE II. The same room, on the evening of the 

same day. Lalage is arranging flowers on a 
dinner table laid for four. The front door is heard 
to bang. 


LatacE (calling): Hubert! 

HvuBert (Comes into the room still wearing 
his great coat and pulling off his gloves ): What 
lovely chrysanthemums! You’ve made the 
table look charming. 

LaLacE (looking a litile grim, makes no reply 
to this. She picks up her little bag which is lying 
on the table beside her, opens it, takes out some 
slips of paper, and hands them to her brother): 
Look. 

Husert (looking): H’m. Pawn tickets. 


There is a silence. 


LaLaGE: It was very unpleasant. You can 
be grateful to me for undertaking the business. 

Husert (ignoring Lalage’s last remark): 
The question is: what to do now? 

LALAGE (not without malice): I told her you 
would see her and tell her what we had 
decided to do about it. 

Husert: Me? 

LALAGE: Yes, you. 

Husert: But, my dear Lalage,I.. . 

LALAGE (looking at her watch): Goodness 
me! I must be flying. (Hubert seems to have 
heard that phrase before.) It’s time to dress . . . 


She runs out. Hubert is left staring after her, his 
soul all yeasty with unspoken protests. 


CENE III. The same, an hour later. 

Hubert and Lalage have invited two friends 
to dinner: a nice young man and a nice young 
woman. Hubert is very much attached to 
Gladys; it would surprise nobody to hear, one 
of these days, of their engagement. Gladys is 
one of those very nice upper-class English 
girls—daughters of squires, of knighted civil 
servants, of barristers, of industrial magnates— 
who look as though they had stepped out of 
the pages of Punch and for whom, indeed, that 
paper is largely written. Long-striding, golf- 
loving young women; fillers of stalls at Barrie 
plays; given to good works as well as to sport; 


golden-hearted, but concealing the fact under a 
tinnily facetious manner, under a boisterous 
and deplorably humorous reserve—they are 
nice, of course, tremendously nice, but, oh 
ford! if you are not a constant reader of the 
twentieth-century Punch, how boring! But 
Hubert is one of Punch’s 160,0co constant 
readers, and he finds dear Gladys charming, 
amusing, intelligent, pretty, and, in fact, 
thoroughly desirable. 

What a jolly dinner they have! They begin 
by discussing at some length the latest specta- 
cles of the London theaters. Then Tom—that 
is the name of the other nice young man—tells, 
after a preliminary playful coyness, two funny 
stories which he is afraid the young ladies may 
find a little “risky” and which, of course, they 
don’t—for the tales are merely a trifle waggish. 
They then get onto golf; after that, for a little, 
to politics. Hubert and Tom then exchange 
reminiscences of university days; they make 
themselves out to have been reckless young 
fellows. There is much playful laughter. . . . 


CENE IV. The time is nearly midnight on the 

same evening. The guests have detarted. Lalage 
has gone to bed. The curtain rises on Hubert, sitting 
alone in a deep armchair in his study. It is a small, 
snug room, lined with well-filled bookshelves and 
Jurnished with an imposing writing desk and leather 
armchairs. There are two doors; one otens onto the 
landing; through the other, which is open, one sees 
Hubert’s bedroom. Hubert has taken off his dinner 
jacket and is sitting in a richly but soberly flowered 
silk dressing gown before the gas fire, smoking a final 
cigarette and reading a novel. It is the soothing 
conclusion of a gay evening. 

Suddenly and very quietly the passage door is 
seen to open and a human head advances with 
caution into the room. It is a bright blonde head and 
the face is charmingly modeled, with a tip-tilted 
impertinent nose and a mouth whose short upper lip 
tempers the impertinence of the nose with an appeal- 
ing expression of childishness. Two large blue eyes, 
set very wide apart, strike a compromise between the 
nose and the mouth; they mingle in a quite irresistible 
fashion: candid, straightforward innocence with a 
roving, rolling boldness. It is Annie, the offending 
housemaid. 

Sunk in his deep armchair and absorbed in his 
novel, Hubert neither sees nor hears her. The door 
opens a litile wider and the whole of Annie slides 
into the room. She appears to be clothed only ina 
night dress and a cotton dressing gown; on her feet 
are pink slippers and her yellow hair hangs down 
over either shoulder in a couple of thick plaits. She 
advances towards Hubert’s chair. Hubert is still 
unconscious of her presence. 


ANNIE: Sir. . . (She drops her eyes and 
stands there, blushing.) 

Husert (startled, gives a jump, and turning 
round takes in at a single glance the vision we 
have been so long describing. He stares, aston- 
ished for several seconds; then pulls himself 
together and speaks severely.): Annie! What is 
the meaning of this? 

ANNIE (raising her eyes—how blue, how 
pathetically innocent and how inviting/): Miss 
Lalage told me I was to see you, sir. 

Husert: But not at this hour of the night, 
Annie; not in this... (he hesitates) this 

. costume! 

ANNIE: No, sir. But I couldn’t wait till 

tomorrow, sir. You don’t know how unhappy 
(Continued on page 90) 
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GIRL PLAYING THE 
GUITAR 


At the right, a life-size 
bronze by Ivan Mes- 
trovic. Note that the 
statue is a shell and not 
solid metal. A deep 
patine enhances the wist- 
ful and tender quality of 
the girl’s head 





GIRL SINGING AND 
PLAYING 


Like the head at the top 
of this page, this bronze 
is only a shell, no 
attempt having been 
made to model the head 
in its entirety. Mr. 
Mestrovic is now giving 
less and less attention 
to bronzes and more and 
more to stone carvings 
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The Most Recent Sculpture of Ivan Mestrovic 


MADONNA AND 
CHILD 


A group, one-half life 
size, in which the two 
figures have been greatly 
simplified by the sculp- 
tor, much that is unes- 
sential in them having 
been eliminated 


GIRL PLAYING THE 
VIOLIN 


At the left, one of the 
high-relief stone sculp- 
tures for which Mestrovic 
has become so famous in 
Europe. The figure is 
life size. The sculptor’s 
attempt has seemingly 
been to suggest, by 
rhythm and by line, 
something of the quality 
of violin music 


The Serbian Master Whose Work Is to Be Exhibited in New York During the Coming Winter 
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Mrs. Theodore Krauss is one of the most 

promising social white-hopes. That she 

has one important qualification of a 

Champion is shown, above, by her lavish 

entertainment of the press representatives 
at her “Camp” on Long Island 


The way of the heavyweight aspirant is 
not easy. Here, at the left, we see our 
beautiful battler taking on her fourth 
dancing partner. No boy has ever been 
known to stay more than three rounds 
with this indefatigable mastodon 


VANITY FAIR 











An important feature of the daily 
régime is the training-table, where 
our ambitious heroine lunches 
daily with her sparring partner. 
Spartan fare is the rule, for the 
lady vows she will win out though 
she has to give up olives for a week 


In the recreation hours maternal love has its way 
and the massive matron puts aside all thoughts 
of social struggle in a téte-A-téte with Toto, her 
pet pom. In this tender vein it is hard to realize 
that she could ever assume a fighting mood 





Notes from a Heavyweight’s Training Camp 
Strenuous Struggles Seem Absolutely Necessary in Training a Social Climber 





A veritable army of masseurs, 
coiffeurs, manicures and perma- 
nent wavers is necessary properly 
to care for the aspiring contender 
between the rounds of the social 
battle in which skill in handling 
has won more than one victory 


Sketches by 
AUGUST HENKEL 
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The Fashions of the Mind 


Reflective Excursion in Defence of Varying the Standards of Taste 


is still unwritten, and that is the history 
of Taste. 

In a sense, of course, all history is nothing 
else. The first man was the monkey who 
thought it more chic to live in a cave than up 
a tree. It was because the Emperor 


Tiss most interesting history in the world 


By RAYMOND MORTIMER 


that were the rage in the reign of Oscar Wilde. 

The fashions of the mind are not altogether 
governed by hazard. It is sagacious to remem- 
ber that they are transitory, that they will fade 
and decay like those they have replaced. But 
such lofty considerations do not make them 


if the flame spreads on one particular side, it 
shows which way the wind is blowing. The 
people who set the fashions of the mind are 
really only barometers: their sensitiveness 
warns them before others of the coming 
change of atmosphere. 

All movements have their precursors. 








Constantine thought polytheism démodé 
that he became a Christian.. In Henry 
VIII’s reign, most of the English aristoc- 
racy became Protestants because it was 
the voguish thing to do. The common 
people, who rarely take up a fashion until 
the elegant are on the point of dropping 
it, for years preferred the old religion. 
Atheism was positively a sign of good 
taste in France under the Regency in the 
Eighteenth Century: this mode, we hear, 
has at last reached Moscow. 

And this is called progress. Modern 
Paris may be almost as civilized as Rome 
under Nero or eighth-century Pekin; but 
on the whole, we have little ground for 
boasting. The fashion in women’s hats 
changes every few months; but no one is 
so besotted as to imagine that this 
Autumn’s hats are really better than last 
Spring’s, though at the moment they 
decidedly seem so. 

Fashions in religion, in philosophy, in 
literature and the arts generally, do not 
change as quickly as they do in millinery, 
but they change quite quickly enough. 
When people reach a certain age, they 
usually grow mentally inelastic, and 
those who think themselves young 
enough to follow the fashions of the body 
become too old to follow the fashions of 
the mind. Which is perhaps the chief 
cause of friction everywhere between 
parents and children. For if the young 
find mental dowdiness ridiculous, the 
old call mental chic immoral. 


The Swift Panorama of Fashion 


: ewe terrifying thing is that fashions 
change with an ever-increasing fre- 














DRAWING BY FISH 


A Good Wish 


By Georce S. CHAPPELL 


O object in the world is viewed 

So variously as the Nude: 
Applauded on our Salon walls, 
Though much deplored in music-halls. 
Yet where the moral line may be 
Is something far too deep for me. 


This maid who—on the movie screens— 
Adores the snappy bedroom scenes, 

Is pained and shocked when she observes 
Her mistress’s uncovered curves; 

Though what she sees that is not right 

I can’t discern. I wish I might! 


Wycliffe is called the Morning Star of the 
Reformation, but the Morning Star does 
not bring about the Dawn. Blake was a 
Romantic poet before the Romantic 
Movement,‘ but he was not its cause. 
Though Ruskin did a lot to help the 
Gothic Revival, he was not really to 
blame for it. If he had been burnt at 
birth, some other fellow would have done 
his job. And it is the same with the 
originators of Feminism, Jazz, Prohibi- 
tion, Cubism, the League of Nations, 
Vers Libres, motorcycles and the other 
enthusiasms, good and bad, of the 
present much maligned century. They 
had to come, and some will have to go: 
at least I hope so, but I won’t risk 
saying which. 

To call our present ways of thinking 
“fashions” is not to abuse them. All the 
great beliefs and philosophies have their 
periods of favor and disfavor. In every 
department of taste there are always two 
opposite tendencies, Order and Liberty, 
Aristocracy and Democracy, Classicism 
and Romanticism, Reason and Emotion, 
Cosmopolitanism and Nationalism; and 
the general tide of thought flows first 
one way, and then the other. 


The Mutability of Taste 


S soon as an attitude is established, 
the reaction against it begins. Yes- 
terday’s dernier cri is today’s béte noire. 
The only constant characteristic of man 
is his fickleness, the only unchanging 
thing, his love of change. Indeed, it is 
just our mutability which makes us 
different from the beasts. Women wear 
monkey fur one year and beaver the 














quency. In mediaeval times one shape 
in head-dresses, and one line in gowns, 
lasted a century. In the seventeenth century, 
the taste in petticoats and wigs changed once 
in each generation. Today fashion papers 
have to appear every fortnight to keep up 
to date; soon no self-respecting woman 
will be able to wear on a Wednesday any- 
thing so antiquated in style as her Tuesday 
costume. 

It is the same with the things of the mind. 
A religion used to last in Europe for a thousand 
years. We now have a new one every Summer. 
And man being a creature of limited invention, 
the cycles in which he repeats himself become 
ever narrower. It was a thousand years after 
the end of classical art before the Renaissance 
revived the Greek and Roman styles. The late 
nineteenth-century people rediscovered the 
charm of Chippendale after only a century of 
neglect. And today we are beginning to suc- 
cumb to the charm of furniture that has hardly 
been for a generation out of favor. Anti- 
macassars, wax flowers and stuffed birds have 
already been fashionable for several years, and 
I believe we shall soon be dotting our walls 
with the Japanese fans and blue china plates 


uninteresting or unimportant. And the people 
who refuse to change their mental furniture 
have no right to consider themselves superior. 
Man may be a creature of habit, but it is a 
sign of intelligence to change your habits. 
Saint Paul was surprised and a little shocked by 
the Athenian desire always to hear some new 
thing; but Athens was a much more civilized 
city than Tarsus or Jerusalem. If a woman 
still wears a tight waist, it may be the expres- 
sion of an exuberant personality: it is more 
likely to be because she has not the wit to keep 
up to date. The best modistes set the fashion 
in clothes. The best minds are first in the field 
with the fashions of the mind. And whereas 
the nouveautées in costume result only from a 
caprice organized into a conspiracy, the move- 
ments in taste can to some extent be explained. 
For, because it is a fundamental element in 
culture, specific taste must vary as the van- 
guard of that culture advances. 

Even the most intelligent people are rather 
like sheep, and enthusiasm is as infectious as 
influenza. But intelligence and curiosity are 
always striking sparks in every direction, and 


next, but monkeys and beavers wear the 
same fur every year of their lives. A 
reasonable moralist, if such a portent could 
be found, would not condemn the love of 
fashion: he would praise it. For fashion 
means change, and change, in the long run, 
improvement. 

Fashions, too, are invaluable to the ageing. 
If one can keep up with them, there is no need 
for Steinach. The old are always giving advice 
to the young. Let me get a little of my own 
back. “If, Madam, you are not so young as 
you were, and you want people to forget the 
fact, it is no use putting on a yellow wig. If 
you must have a wig, get a white one—it is a 
more becoming color. But the essential thing 
is to furbish up the stuff underneath it. Don’t 
attempt to wear your grand-daughter’s clothes, 
but try to pick up a few of her tastes. (Mind, 
though, you choose the grand-daughter who 
has really got mental chic, and not the one 
who only thinks she has.) There will have to 
be a little pretence at first, but that soon 
passes. Try really hard to like the books 
she likes, and you will soon really like 
them. Appreciation means effort, Madam, 
(Continued on page 100) 
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MARCIA STEIN 


Katharine Cornell, the Heroine of “Casanova” 


Will Appear, in September, with Lowell Sherman in Sidney Howard’s Version of the 18th Century Venetian Play 
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Ernest Tyron 

PREACHED the faith of pessimism. 
I But do you know the secret? 

*Twas love of life and hate of death 
Which ends and so dishonors life, 
That made me rail in bitterness, 
Life is not worth the living. 
But if you love a thing you fight 


| Even for means to keep the thing; 


And if you love a thing, you think 

It has some use to you. 

That’s why, though failing at forty years, 
I set to work to build again, 

For fear of starving in old age; 

And found myself restored in fortune 
Before I came to sixty. 


Leonard Failes 
HY did you bury me next to Ernest 
Tyron, 
The theoretical pessimist? 
For I was the real thing. 
Failing in the laundry business at forty years 
of age, 
I lay down and never worked again. 
What was the use? 
There was no use, and I lived the idea to 
eighty years, 
Supported by wife and children! 


Unknown Soldiers 


TRANGER! Tell the peop'e of Spoon 
River two things: 
First, that we lie there, obeying their words; 
And next, that had we known what was back 
of their words, 
We should not be lying here! 


Ambrose Seyffert 
H! the years we waste, and the souls we 
waste 
In learning one simple thing—. 
And what it takes to teach us! 
Not until after her lonely sojourn 
In Buenos Ayres, leaving her children, 
Who had to be left to leave her husband— 
All in devotion to me. 
Not until after her hopeless return 
To the door of dishonor, the roof of remorse, 
Did the meaning of that devotion to me 
Stare like the blinded eyes of a friend 
On my poor heart, gifted with vision at last 
To know devotion—but when it is lost. 
To know devotion! Like one who knows the 
good of a lamp, 
When the lamp is out, and he stumbles in 
darkness 

And falls to a fate of endless pain— 
Lamenting the absent lamp forever! 


©1923 by Edgar Lee Masters. All rights 
reserved, including dramatic and motion picture 
rights. 
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Emilius Poole 
ID you ever see a growth, 
Whether of flower or weed, 
Break down and waste because of excess of 
life? 
That was I, fellow citizens, 
With no work to employ my restless energies 
And fulfill my vision of life. 
Say you that the right man finds his work? 
What would have become of General Grant 
If the war had not come on? 
He was sinking into decay, 
And was rescued miraculously for himself and 
the country 
By the opportunity of the war. 
But no war came for me! 


Zorbaugh Zwenen 
INETEEN-EIGHTEEN, second year of 
+N the war! 

I stood with the multitude, viewing the 
procession 

Of soldiers, cavalry, bands and fluttering flags, 

Lifting my hat to the flag in procession, 

Not to some little flags stuck on a cannon. 

Grove Trumbull, a German sympathizer, 

And playing the hypocrite to hide it, 

Rushed over to me with, “Lift your hat!” 

And struck me! 

And al] in a moment I was lynched! 

You do not need laws in times of war 

To suppress free speech— 

The mob will do it better! 


Cowley Rider 
WORKED and bought a house for her, 
I showered my benefactions upon the 
children, 
Who were like her, and worked against me— 
They weren’t my children at all. 
When I awoke at sixty years 
To find that they had my property, 
And the children were hers, and their spouses 
hers, 
And I was left to a little room 
In the house I earned, and the rest of the world 
Was dead or strange to me: 
The wages of goodness is Death! 


Benjamin Lander 

LAME! the color of it, shape and power, 

Who knows while it flickers to the wind? 
Flames on the hearth mount high 
Because of pitch and resin. 
They soar, entwine, flame wrestles with flame. 
But the bed of coals is a steady glaw: 
And thus I never knew myself till desire, 
Ambition, lust of the world, were burned 

away, 

And the will of me urging itself to mount, 
Leaving my essential self 
Like carbon, the basis of life, 
Seeing calmly, all coals at last! 


The New Spoon River 


The Third Series, Continuing This Remarkable Criticism of American Character 


Frank Treadway 


ERE lies Frank Treadway 
The lost hope of his father, William 
Treadway. 
He gave his soul to the Prince of Peace, 
Who sent the sword of discord into our home, 
Before that a place of tranquil happiness, 
And set him at variance with his mother, 
His brothers, his sisters, 
And his father who carves these sorrowing 
words! 


Jerry Benson 


ID any of your newspapers, Spoon River, 
Or your claquers for the sacredness of 
law, 
Or your moralists or preachers 
Open your mouths against our bloody bond- 
age, 
And the oppression which strangled us, 
And the wages and the hours which robbed us 
Of the gift of life, and darkened our homes, 
And killed our wives and children? 
But the moment a few men were blown up, 
At the canning works, 
You dumped, like a thousand of brick, 
All the moralities and laws upon us; 
You turned the steam into the monstrous 
crusher 
Of the sovereign state. 
Yet not one of you would have dared 
To have counted lives with me! 


Norris Littell 


MOVED from a better house to a better 
house, 

I built the house of my desire, 
And lived in the house for years and years 
While Stuart Herring was building his house, 
And all the while was adding to it 
First a porch and then a window, 
According to fancy from time to time; 
And having his wish in a kind of growth; 
And never achieving it, always expectant 
Of wonders yet to be. 


Nathan Kost 


1D UM, Romanism, and Rebellion: 
Wine, the ritual of beauty, and resistance 

Or those who wish to rule you, 

And still make you bear the mistakes of that 
rule; 

Forbidding to you to bear the mistakes of 
ruling yourself. 

All of these profoundest truths 

Snatched from me by the mob, by ugly catch- 
words. 

Hurry, O Earth, towards Alpha Lyra! 

Burn up in some erratic flame, 

Leaping a million miles from the sun! 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Hungary’s Contribution to Ultra-Modern Music 


An Introduction to the Compositions of Bela Bartok, a Magyar Composer 


national Composer’s Guild made an 

important presentation. To be sure, the 
Guild at each of its three concerts made im- 
portant presentations, and injected therewith 
a few drops of arsenic into the languid body 
of the season. Nevertheless, this particular 
introduction stands apart from the others. 
While the others brought to the public com- 
positions by men whose work was already 
known to it, this brought to it a work by a 
significant composer who had hitherto been 
nothing but a name. With the performance of 
his second string quartet, the career of Bela 
Bartok, of Budapesth, in the American concert 
halls is begun. He has commenced being a 
reality for us, one which is certain shortly to 
increase in definiteness. 

Performances of his work are becoming 
more numerous. Ornstein, at his informal 
recitals, has already played the two sets of 
Bartok’s short piano pieces called Esguisses 
and Bagatelles. It is promised that next 
season we are to have the sonata for violin 
and piano at the hands of one of the new- 
music groups. And although it is only a small 
portion of the Hungarian’s work that has up 
to the present been made known to us, we 
are already aware that there is a new voice in 
the world of music, and that a body of work 
of perfectly individual quality has become part 
of musical literature. 


An Original in a World of Echoes 


N forests, sometimes, a stranger plant 

sprouts among familiar ones. Migrating 
birds have brought a seed from distant parts, 
and left in the world of plants a foreigner to 
spring far from his folk, and in the presence of 
species unrelated to him. We come upon the 
little pieces of Bela Bartok with a surprise iden- 
tical with that aroused in us by sight of one of 
these wandering growths. They, also, Es- 
quisses and Bagatelles, are curious and apart 
among the organisms amid which they push. 
Stalk and leaves are not, perhaps, the most 
luxuriant the woodland has to show. A dozen 
almost of neighbors spread a greater ampli- 
tude of members; and this vein of stranger 
music out of Hungary is neither abundant nor 
overwhelming. It gives itself most pungent 
and pure in the smaller forms. In the larger, 
it flows more adulterated. And still, the prod- 
uct of Bela Bartok stands distinct through 
the perfect novelty and unusualness of savor 
and scent and hue. Strawinsky-tree, Bloch- 
bush, Schoenberg-plant, and Ravel-flower are 
descendants in straightest line from the bod- 
ies which in other decades composed the mu- 
sical woodland. 

They are not strange at alJ, but the con- 
servers of tradition. Strawinsky stems from 
Moussorgsky and Debussy; Schoenberg from 
the last, subtle, daring Wagner; Bloch 
from Strauss, Debussy and Moussorgsky; 
Ravel from Debussy and Borodin. Each hear- 
ing of one of their works makes us approach 
them more closely to the very march against 
which we fancied them rebellious. 

Bartok, nevertheless, is not so readily con- 
nected. Brahmsian thicknesses, the ninths 
of Fauré, the cerebral fluids of Schoenberg, 
many derivative colors and even banal ties, 


. its final concert this season, the Inter- 


By PAUL ROSENFELD 


flash through certain of his compositions, and 
not infrequently mar them. But it is only 
what is weak in Bartok which is capable of 
relation. What is personal and intense defies 
account. It is utterly queer-savored and of a 
whimsicality and gnomishness, an acridity 
and plangency, which will not be fitted even 
partially into an established category. The 
man is an original. 


Music as Racial Interpretation 


i} is possible that the curious originality of 
the music is chiefly of the race. One of her 
recent writers, Bela Belasz, has compared 
Hungary to a ferry-boat plying between cul- 
tured Europe and a vast, formless Asia, an 
Asia without traditions, and more remote and 
shadowy than Russia’s or Judea’s; and heard 
in each of her creations are the grating of the 
ferry’s keel upon the shore of Europe and the 
moment and today; and seen in all her coun- 
ter-revolutions and failures and refusals is 
the dwindling of a stern into the fog that lies 
upon the past’s mysterious bank. 

And it well may be that what Bartok brings 
and what appears to us so inexplicable is 
an expression of the racial subconsciousness 
through the instruments of the modern world; 
the deposit in the region of musical art of the 
flyer that at intervals enriches the age with 
the substance of Magyardom. Certainly, the 
little professor is the first Hungarian composer 
who has made an art-song kindred mysteri- 
ously in accent and in spirit to the folk-tunes. 
He is the first who has remained uncontami- 
nated entirely of the showy orientalics and 
superficial emotionalism of the music of the 
gipsy; who has cut away the parasite and laid 
bare the strong, sinewy limb, the true Hun- 
garian idiom, from which it sucked the life. 
The darkness, the acridity and mournfulness, 
Asiatic without being oriental, are in his 
music as they are in the folk-song. 


Peasant Tunes for Pianoforte 


ies the process of arranging some of the peas- 
ant tunes for the pianoforte, Bartok seems 
to have moved in perfect sympathy with 
these inherited forms; breathed in them his 
proper air. He seems to have within himself 
the men who first beat out these little pat- 
terns. For in his transcriptions, the melodic 
line and the supporting harmonies are not, as 
they are in most transcriptions, two separate 
objects articificially conjoined. They are 
miraculously one and indivisible. There is no 
suspicion of the mechanical in the position of 
the attendant chords. They are placed with 
utmost freedom and irregularity, with mar- 
velous subtlety. They reinforce without em- 
phasis the form of the melody. The multi- 
voiced piano sings not otherwise than men 
sang while hoeing, and maids hanging out 
linen and mothers rocking babies at their 
breasts. 

But, whether indeed the unusual quality of 
the music of Bartok is of the race, tradition of 
the blood, or whether it is more an expression 
of an individual plasm, modified somewhat 
by the inbearing of the folk-tunes, we shall 
not know until another Magyar composes 
music of a depth and plangency as real as 
this man’s, and furnishes us, in supplying us 


with another instance of modern Hungarian 
musical expression, with a point of comparison. 

For, prior to Bartok, civilized Hungary has 
had no lute-man. It has had in Kodaly a 
charming, light and accomplished musician, 
a most capable and distinguished composer. 
But it has had in him not a perfectly free 
spirit, but rather one of those dwellers upon 
the European shore, part Gauls, part Ger- 
mans, part Magyar even, but cut off from the 
spreading mother Asia. And dwellers on the 
European shore have never dredged stuff from 
the vitals of Hungary, more than those in 
America who dwell upon its Old-World shore 
have dredged deep from the womb of the 
New. For a time, therefore, Bartok remains 
unique. 

Still, although the principal question must 
remain temporarily unanswered, of this we 
can rest assured: the question has reality. 
Out of some subconscious realm the best of 
these compositions come. They possess the 
vibrancy, the warmness, of matters made not 
in the head, but down in the darkness of the 
bowels and the reins, and with the intuitive 
man. It is the earth, black and gritty, that 
swims up to us in them; not shut casements 
and drawn portiéres and the airless state of 
objects manufactured in the brain. They are 
natural things; and could have grown, sec- 
onds, sevenths, ninths and other modern re- 
finements notwithstanding, in fields with the 
corn. We know where they put us, from the 
first bars; and thank them, as we thank all 
music, with the full blood. 


The Impish Quality in Bartok 


HE movement is outside the conventional 

patterns. The little pieces have laws their 
very own. Brusquely, naively, gnomishly, 
they commence, folksong and raffincé at once, 
and go their free and whimsical way. They 
hang well; they are simple, thin-voiced and 
solid at once; they hang by inherent and indi- 
vidual weights. Something determined and 
very sure of itself pushes them along. What- 
ever it may be, it remains perfectly conscious 
of much musical culture. It hears rich, com- 
plex tone-clusters, right hand in one key, 
left in an unrelated other, and adventures 
intrepidly in harmonic walks. 

But, withal, it pipes along with a sort of 
nonchalance, like a child performing a two- 
fingered improvisation, often impish in humor. 
Rhythms run free, beat and clatter and 
modify themselves to their heart’s con- 
tent. Rhythm for us is Petruschka and the 
Sacre, and some of Bloch and Ornstein. And 
it is Bartok, too. The Hungarian’s patterns 
are smaller and slighter. The heavy bulk of a 
dynamo man is not on them. Yet, his, also, 
belong to the sacred band. They, too, are 
fullest play, record of co-ordinated faculties, 
dictated by no Malipiero and Cyril Scott 
sophistication. The Pucks have it their 
naughty way in the scherzo of the second string 
quartet. Even when he is very childish, as 
he is in his Sonatina, the rhythms are spon- 
taneous and unexpected. 

And, in a dozen different figures and ideas, 
Bartok produces and affirms and develops a 
consistent individual color. On the piano, in 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Mr. Benito, who is perhaps the most gifted of the younger Parisian artists, 
is soon to arrive in America. Like Picasso and Zuloaga, Mr. Benito, though 
a resident of Paris, is a Spaniard by birth. As a portrait painter, illustrator 
and decorator, he has had a wide vogue in the French capital. His portraits 
of Paul Poiret and Lord Rocksavage recently achieved a great success of 
esteem in the Paris Salon. He comes to this country largely in the interest 
of Vanity Fair, to which journal he has long been a contributor. The 
drawing above—in his lighter and more flippant vein—conveys his impression 
of the most fashionable beach in America 





A Snapshot at Bailey’s Beach, Newport 
A Pen and Ink Drawing by E. Garcia Benito, the Spanish-F’ rench Painter 








VANITY FAIR 


The Newspaper Colyumists 


The Importance of the Increasing Company of Neophites of Saint Simeon Stylites 


VNHE most sophisticated of the minor arts 
‘Lis America is that of the Colyumist. 

It is, except for occasional lapses into 
the usual journalistic disrespect for privacy, 
a decent art, and if it never rises to the polish 
and wit of such an outstanding colyumist as 
LaFourchardiére of /’G:uvre, it never sinks to 
the pretentious pseudo-intelligent vulgarity of 
its English counterpart. 

The Colyumist is, to begin with, a newspaper 
humorist; and there are times, when questions 
of art and letters are discussed, when one 
wishes he had remained one. Phillips of the 
New York Globe has stuck to his game man- 
fully; he tells nothing about himself, discusses 
no plays; and his colyum, which he illustrates 
with grotesque little dra wings, is self-contained. 
You do not have to be in the secret to read him. 
His usual manner is to take a notable or 
obscure item of news and play with it, in the 
manner of Mark Twain. When Ambassador 
Harvey made a speech on the topic “Have 
Women Souls?” Phillips reported the pro- 
ceedings and the aftermath: 

“Latest bulletins from Europe and Asia on 
the conduct of other American diplomats 
follow: 


“Warren.G. Harding, 
President, United States: 


Excellency: 

American Ambassador here has brought 
about grave crisis by speech, ‘Are 
Bananas a Fruit or a Flower?’ and 
‘Can Fresh Roasted Peanuts Think?’ 
Understand he has stated publicly his 
opinion that John McCormack is a 
greater singer than Caruso. People are 
near uprising. Will you recall him, or 
shall we give him the bum’s rush? 


KING oF ITALY” 


In Memoriam “B. L. T.” 


| pws last man who kept his colyum bal- 
anced between the high- and low-comic 
touch was Bert Leston Taylor. He was a very 
wise and humane person, wise and humane 
enough to appreciate and to publish fun of a 
sort differing by much from the humor he 
created. There was something unnervingly 
oblique in his vision of the world, perfectly 
illustrated by the captions he wrote for clip- 
pings from rustic journals. He would take an 
item: “Our popular telegraphist, Frank Day, 
had a son presented to him last week. Frank 
says he is going to stay home nights hereafter”, 
and write over it: “How the Days are Drawing 
In”. 

There was nothing incongruous in the ap- 
pearance side by side of his own expert parodies 
and the horse-play humor of some of his con- 
tributors. Taylor’s touch made everything 
light, everything right. In his house there 
were indeed many mansions. After him— 
before his death even—the colyumists divided 
and went separate ways. The Chicago Trib- 
une continues the Field-Taylor tradition 
indifferently well. Riq of the Chicago Evening 
Post comes near the golden mean, but his own 
character as a culyumist is jeopardized by his 
contributors; when he gets a good theme— 
such as the necessity for keeping the seam of 


By GILBERT SELDES 


a stocking straight—he can be counted on. 
Calverley indicated his difficulty—or almost: 
Themes are so scarce in this world of ours. 

The colyumists are sophisticated, or faux 
naifs, or actually naif. Of the first, F. P. A. 
of the New York World is the most notable 
and Baird Leonard of the Morning Telegraph 
the best. F. P. A. has all the virtues of the 
colyumist in the highest degree; unfortunately, 
he has almost all the faults, in nearly the same 
measure. He is a defeated Calverley, writing 
the best light verse in America, and the best 
parodies in verse. 


F. P. A. Resolved to His Elements 


H's trick verse is not exceptional; he has 
no Dobsonian feeling for form; in prose 
parody he is a duffer. His own prose has the 
one essential quality for wit—it is not diffuse. 
His actual quality is that of a civilized man 
who cannot be imposed upon by the bunk of 
the day; and, as he is fairly independent, he 
recognizes fake—in the world of politics, busi- 
ness, and society—wherever it occurs. This 
is what prevents him from being a good 
radical (type: Heywood Broun; other things 
in his nature keep him from the insolence of 
martyrdom), and what makes his work sym- 
pathetic to mature and-disillusioned minds. 

His exceptional good sense—he seems to 
have no sensibility—makes stupidity an irrita- 
tion to him; he follows half of the Biblical 
precept and does not suffer fools gladly. The 
habit of pontificating has grown on him, and 
from expressing himself with justifiable arro- 
gance on minor matters he has proceeded to 
speak with assurance on manners of art and 
letters. It would be more accurate to say 
that he speaks without the humility becoming 
to one who for many months boosted W. B. 
Maxwell in opposition to Joseph Conrad. 
He hasn’t, essentially, any idea of his great 
influence; for if he knew that a vast number 
of semi-intelligent people were guided by him, 
he would not so rapidly praise and damn (or 
praise with faint damns, if I may quote his 
colyum). 

He is the most exasperating of colyumists; 
and his triviality when confronted by things 
he does not understand—I am thinking of his 
comment on The Waste Land—is appalling. 
Yet this same quality is what makes him 
precious; he is a gadfly to that exceptionally 
sluggish beast, the New York intellectual. 
He has, inevitably, become the patron saint 
of the smart. At any rate, he has done some- 
thing to destroy the tradition that what is 
witty is unsound. It is only when he is serious 
that he becomes a little ridiculous. 


Alice at The Mad Tea Party 


] QUARREL as much with Baird Leonard’s 
judgment on art and letters, but I am not 
irritated, because Miss Leonard (who writes 
for a paper devoted to horse-racing and the 
theater) is almost always willing to indicate 
the path by which she arrives at her discrim- 
inations. She hasn’t F. P. A.’s weak fear of 
the common, and her own mind is as far re- 
moved as his from the commonplace. It has 
movements of grace and lightness, and her 
humor is smooth and wholly urban. Too 
often for me she fills her column with Bridge 


Table Talk, a sardonic report of fake intellec- 
tualism done with vigor and ferocity, but ham- 
pered by a framework which is not adaptable. 

I do not, at this moment, recall a line she has 
written; I recall the tone of her whole work— 
it is unaffected, not self-conscious, brightly 
aware of everything, keen and curious and 
always on the alert. If the stage were what it 
seems from out in front, Miss Leonard would 
be well placed on a theatrical paper. She is 
writing for people wise enough to know the 
place of wit. Adams, I fear, is beginning to 
write for people witty enough (and no more) 
to despise wisdom. 

The creator of an American legend—I quote 
from the advertisements—is certainly a wise 
man. Don Marquis, who now writes his 
colyum alone, has always had a good second- 
rate talent for verse, and a good first-rate 
understanding of humanity. It is the second 
quality which makes him appreciate the 
memoirs of William Butler Yeats, and helps 
him create The Old Soak. ‘Here’s richness”! 
It was right for him to make an entire second 
act of his play an ode to hard liquor, with 
lyric interludes about the parrot, for he is on 
the side of humanity against devils and angels 
alike. Hard liquor, loafing and decency are 
his gods; and he fights grimly, with a tendency 
to see the devil in modern art. He is against 
a great many American fetishes: efficiency 
and Y. M. C. A., morality and getting on; 
and he has a strong, persistent sentiment for 
common and simple things. All these to- 
gether would not make him a good colyumist 
without some expressive gift. He has enough 
to render his most endearing qualities fully. 
And beyond them, he has at times a bitterness 
which drives him to write like Swift and a 
fantasy which creates Archie and Captain 
Fitz-Urse. These, also, are parts of his wisdom. 


Rolla Contemplates the Universe 


HRISTOPHER MORLEY, like Rolla 
(not, however, Rollo) has come too late 
into a world too old, and daily dreams himself 
back into the time when a gentle essayist was 
the noblest man of letters and William McFee 
a great novelist. His latest work is bound in 
Gissing Blue Leather, is admired by Hey- 
wood Broun, and has been compared to nearly 
everything except the Four Gospels. Little 
children should not be permitted to read his 
colyum in the New York Evening Post, for it is 
a sort of literary boy-scoutisine, and very wrong! 
The influence of the daily column is so great 
that by this time a goodly portion of the liter- 
ary criticism—or book-reviewing—appears in 
that form. Of the literary colyumists, Broun 
is the most interesting. He has a peculiar 
mind, apt to find a trifling detail the clue 
to too many great things; he has a great sense 
for the pompous and the pretentious; but he 
is actually a humorist when he lets go. 

But a strange thing has happened to him. 
While he was acquiring a reputation as arbiter 
of taste in New York by putting down his 
simple feelings about books and other things, 
he was slowly becoming aware of the existence 
of the intellect. It was borne in upon him, as 
I believe the phrase is, that a work of art is the 
product of an intellect working upon materials 

(Continued on page 86) 
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MAURICE BECK AND HELEN MACGREGOR 


Adele Astaire, America’s Dancer-Comedienne 


Has Recently Scored the Greatest Dancing Success Seen in England During the Past Ten Years 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Return of Eleonora Duse 


The Sensational Success of the Great Tragedienne’s Recent Season in London 


By MAURICE BARING, Author of “Dead Letters”, Etc. 


first and most fulsome magnitude, is a 

rare phenomenon, and nothing receives 
more abundant lip-service from the world. 
And yet the artistic career of the great actor 
or actress, like that of most artists, is one long 
calvary, and tangible recognition often comes 
when the artist’s career is almost over. Eleo- 
nora Duse played in London in 1893; she 
played in La Dame aux Camiélias, in La Lo- 
candiera, and other plays, and the world 
agreed that she was a very great artist, but 
they did not crowd the theater. 

In 1895, she was with us for another season; 
she played Magda, and the critics praised her 
to the skies. In 1905 she came back again and 
revealed new facets of her genius; she played 
in D’Annunzio, she played Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur, Fedora, Odette, La Visite de Noces, and 
La Femme de Claude. Never had her art been 
greater. She was in the full force of her powers; 
she had achieved the ripeness of experience 
without having lost the buoyancy of youth; 
but she played for the most part to empty or 
semi-empty houses. She came back again 
later; she played Paula Tanqueray and her 
art seemed to be greater than ever: the critics 
were as loud as ever in her praise, but the 
theater was seldom full. 


A Tardy Triumph 


F course, there was the barrier of language. 

It is only fair to remember that it is a great 
deal to expect an audience to follow a play 
in a language that they do not understand, 
and in certain parts the greatness and point 
of the acting depends often on the intonation 
that is given to certain phrases, the way a 
single word is given a special value, the inflec- 
tion that charges a word with a world of feel- 
ing, power, pathos, irony, or fun. 

These things are lost upon those who cannot 
follow a play in the original. But the fact 
remains that before the summer Duse received, 
in England, lip-service in plenty, but little else. 
And now, fifteen years later, she comes back 
to us, playing the parts of old women, such 
as Mrs. Alving in Ghosts, and the theater is so 
crowded that the theatrical agencies have 
waiting lists for “returns” and people adver- 
tise seats for sale at five pounds each in the 
Agony Column of the “Times”; the audience 
so enthusiastic that they rise, as one person, 
after the plays, and cheer and weep and in- 
sist upon remaining until the weary actress 
can hardly bear the strain of it all. And yet she 
is still playing in the Italian language. Such 
are the vicissitudes of the career of the artist. 

The younger generation, who knew of Duse 
only by hearsay, were, of course, anxious to 
see her and to know whether they agreed 
with the dithyrambs they had read by an 
older generation of critics. They were not 
disappointed. “She can never,” I heard one 
of the youngest and most brilliant of Oxford 
undergraduates say, “have been as beautiful 
as she is now.” Duse appeared in three plays: 
The Lady from the Sea and Ghosts by Ibsen, 
and in Cosi Sia (Thy Will Be Done), an Italian 
mystery play by Gallarti Scotti. The first 
play she appeared in was the Lady from the 
Sea, and she had not been on the stage a min- 
ute before all doubts were at an end. 


(Gis acting, really great acting, of the 


Yes, she looked older, considerably older; 
her face seemed to have been ravaged by sor- 
row, but she seemed to be more, instead of less, 
beautiful, and time, which had whitened her 
hair and hollowed her cheeks, had added, it 
seemed, further mystery to the depth of her 
eyes, and had enlarged and enriched the range 
and the tone of her voice. The movements, 
the grace, the supersubtle skill with which 
every point was made, were as wonderful as 
ever, and there was something more: a greater 
depth, a greater width, something, perhaps, 
that only the years can give. 


Duse as She Is Today 


FTER Duse had been on the stage talking 
and moving for a few minutes, you no more 
bothered to think whether she was young or 
old than you questioned the presence of the 
footlights or the stage properties. What she 
was doing was right, inevitably, and she held 
the whole great audience in the hollow of 
her hand. And yet, the play itself was tedious 
enough, if you knew Italian, and must have 
been insufferable to those who looked on at 
it through the mosquito net of non-comprehen- 
sion. But it gave her great opportunities. 
You forgot about Ibsen. What did he mean 
when he wrote this play about the enigmatic 
lady who is the victim of a sea-change, who 
is haunted by the thoughts of the sea? Was 
he laughing at himself, at his. own heroines, 
his Rebeccas, his Norahs? Did he mean his 
Ellida to be pilloried as a warning to show 
how absurdly people could behave in Norway; 
or was he preaching a sermon on liberty or 
writing a dramatic poem? Or, was he express- 
ing the reaction that he felt after writing 
Rosmersholm? 

“The Lady from the Sea” is the daughter of 
an inspector of Lighthouses; she married 
Doctor Wangel, who is twenty-five or thirty 
years older than she, and the father of two 
grown-up daughters. It was not a love 
marriage; she feels sincere friendship for her 
husband and nothing more. Her heart belongs 
to another, to a mysterious sailor, whom she 
had met by chance. He had to leave the 
country in a hurry, as he was (justly) sus- 
pected of having stabbed the captain of his 
ship, but before going, he had taken a ring 
from Ellida and a ring from his own finger, 
slipped them on a large ring and flung them 
both into the sea, saying that he and Ellida 
now were both wedded to the sea. 


The Dramatic Situation 


HE sailor went away, but Ellida heard 

from him later and he told her that she must 
wait for him. He would let her know when 
he was ready, and then she must come to him 
at once. Forever after this Ellida is haunted 
by the thought of the sea and tormented by 
the desire for it. She feels herself suffocated 
in the landlocked fjords. One day, the stran- 
ger comes back and recalls her promise and 
claims its redemption. He will come back in 
twenty-four hours, he says, to fetch her, only 
if she is to go away with him, it must be of 
her own free-will. He comes, and Wangel, her 
husband, gives her back her liberty—she is to 
choose as she pleases; the moment that Ellida 
feels that she is free to choose, the spell is 


broken, and she no longer wants to go. She 
will never leave her husband now. The mora] 
of the play is, perhaps, that nothing is so sacred 
as liberty, that laws become binding only when 
we have accepted them of our own free will. 

Out of this rather uneven drama, which, in 
the Italian version, was rendered still more 
uneven by half of the play being left out, Duse 
fashioned a wonderful poem of dream, yearn- 
ing, sorrow and fear. She showed us a woman 
who had suffered greatly, perhaps, and who 
lived in a world of dreams which had once been 
delicious but which had become terrible, not 
only through its tyranny but through its un- 
known possibilities. She is forever haunted 
by the obsession of the sea, and she does not 
know what this dream will lead her to. She 
wants to be saved from herself, from her 
dream. When a stranger from the sea actu- 
ally appears in the flesh, her first movement is 
one of perfectly natural joy at the arrival of a 
long expected friend, and the manner in which 
this involuntary expression of joyful recogni- 
tion escaped from the lips of Duse, the way 
she said the words, ‘‘Ecco-ti!” was an un- 
forgettable piece of the very rarest acting. It 
had about it the stamp of divine simplicity. 

This fleeting moment of joy is immediately 
succeeded by the shadow of terror, and Duse, 
as she cowered behind her husband imploring 
him to save her, cast one of those spells over 
the audience that seem to be almost palpable. 
But before this moment the climax of the play 
was reached, and indeed from the first mo- 
ment she came on the stage, she conveyed a 
sense of suffering, and of suffering deep down 
in the soul; suffering, too, from an intangible 
unearthly cause in so poignant a fashion that 
it was almost unbearable to watch her and 
listen to her. 


Duse as Mrs. Alving in “Ghosts” 
ie Ghosts Duse transfigured the part of Mrs. 


Alving, and she changed the middle class, 


Norwegian “highbrow” woman, who had so 
painfully thought out for herself perplexing 
questions of conduct and morality, into an 
imperial figure. The great effects of her act- 
ing in this play, like all her great effects, differ 
from those of other great actors and actresses 
in this: that when they happen they seem to 
transcend limits or limitations of the stage 
and to reach what belongs only to the inner- 
most regions of real life. In real life human 
beings, when faced by catastrophe, are dramat- 
ic not by what they do and say, but by what 
they do not do and do not say; by their silence, 
their reticence, the way in which they go on 
with whatever has to be done. 

That is a difficult thing for an actor to ex- 
press on the stage, which demands, as a rule, 
a certain amount of exaggeration and where, 
if a point is to be made, it must be made 
clearly. Duse achieves this very thing. At 
the end of the first act of Ghosts, when Mrs. 
Alving hears through the door her husband’s 
history repeating itself and the hidden sins 
of the father blossoming in a terrible fashion 
in the son, a look comes over Duse’s face, as 
though she had received the crowning and 
final blow of calamity; and yet there came into 
her eyes also and in the lines of her mouth, 

(Continued on page 100) 
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LEO SOWERBY 
Who, in 1921, was granted the first fellowship in 
the American Academy at Rome. His piano 
concerto in F major, performed with success by 
) Sh many symphony orchestras, displays a distin- 
€ guished talent 


EMERSON WHITHORNE 


Whose ‘“‘New York Days and Nights”’, a distinc- 

tive and colorful composition, was the work 

selected to represent America in this year’s 
Festival of Contemporary Music at Salzburg 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


LEO ORNSTEIN 
One of the liveliest of the ultra- 
modernists. Still in his twenties, he 
has won recognition through his ‘‘ Life 
of Man”, “Miniature Quartet’’, and 
symphonic poem, “‘ The Fog” 
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ARNOLD GENTHE 


FREDERICK 
JACOBI (Right) 
A lyrical voice in 
native music. His 
“Eve of Saint 
Agnes”’, a symphonic 
composition which 
has been performed 
by leading orches- 
tras, is spontaneous 
in content and bril- 
liant in technique 
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EDWIN F. TOWNSEND 


DEEMS TAYLOR 
Music critic of the New 
York, “‘World”’ and a com- 
poser of distinction. His 
symphonic poem “‘ Through 


o A. WALTER KRAMER : 
€ inner A composer whose works 
human are favorites with singers 
dramat- both here and abroad. His 


“Symphonic Rhapsody” 
by what for violin and orchestra 
was first introduced to the 
public by Kathleen Par- 
low, the eminent Canadian 

violinist 
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EDWARD ROYCE 


Whose piano compositions 
in the larger forms, notably 
his ‘‘ Variations’’, are fea- 
tured by such artists as 
Hoffmann and Bauer. His 
setting of Poe’s ‘‘Israfel” 
is one of the finest achieve- 
ments in American song 
literature 





NICKOLAS MURAY 





A Group of the Younger American Composers 





the Looking Glass’? was 
brilliantly interpreted last 
season by Walter Dam- 
rosch and the New York 
Symphony 


LOUIS GRUENBERG 
Who was awarded the 
Flagler Prize in 1921 for 
his orchestral work ‘‘The 
Hill of Dreams”. His 
tonal tapestries, varied in 
hue and rich in design, 
isolate him among the 
figures of modern Ameri- 

can music 


Creators of Music Who, Though of Various Schools, Can All Be Classed as Modernists 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Case of Mrs. Dumball 


Her Unexpected but Triumphant Encounter with a Disturbing. Ethical Problem 


o’clock in the Walpurgis night of a Black 

Country dawn, and stuck clothes on her- 
self in a slapdash fashion. She dabbed her face 
with a wet flannel, and dabbed and twisted 
her hair into a sort of “dressing”. On it she 
stuck a battered hat. 

The woman from downstairs, half-dressed, 
brought her a cup of warm tea and a slice of 
bread-and-butter. She munched and sipped 
with nervous movements of the mouth, as one 
for whom time does not wait. She was then 
ready for work; and ten minutes after sliding 
out of bed, she was in the Brundle road, which 
linked Stewpony with the big town. She 
walked with sharp steps as far as the “Rein- 
deer” tavern, to save a penny, and the keen 
morning air kept her sleeve at work on her 
nose. She had the sharp features of the 
hunted, and the keen eye of the hunter, always 
on the look-out for a bit of luck. 

At certain corners, at certain minutes, she 
passed or overtook others going to work. 
With these faces many years of daily encoun- 
ter had made her familiar. She did not know 
their names, nor they hers, but if she missed 
one face from the morning procession, she 
would wonder, and seek causes for the absence. 
“Caught a cold, Idessay. Loto’ colds abeout 
just neow.” With some she would exchange 
a nod, and pass the time of day, in the casual 
mateyness of seven o’clock; they were a sort 
of brotherhood, cheerful at having jobs; and 
if she saw a familiar figure turning a corner 
ere she reached it, she would know that she 
was late, and would plod more briskly. 

She lived her day in the basement of the 
dingy Commercial Hotel of Girdleford, in a 
whirlwind of dirty dishes, through which she 
perceived, dimly, glimpses of other and 
brighter worlds. It was a life of clatter and 
slop; a kaleidoscope of work that came back 
and back to be done and done again; greasy 
dishes, sticky plates, wet cups ran round and 
round her unceasingly until closing-time; and 
only from the gossip of the young waitresses 
did she hear of a world where dirty dishes 
were not. 


M° DUMBALL slid out of bed at seven 


Prognostication 


HEIR chatter conveyed little more to her 
than the reports of Society divorce cases in 
the newspapers. It was all so alien to her that 
she never even desired to discover its myster- 
ies, or stopped to envy those who were free 
of it. She had her own ideas of luxury— 
already too remote for attainment; a hot- 
water bottle in bed; a fire every morning to 
dress by; a gossip and a glass of something 
hot in the “Reindeer” every evening; riding 
all the way home on wet nights instead of 
walking; the “pictures” twice a week and 
hot suppers afterwards at the fish bar... . 
It was this dream-panorama that kept her 
eyes open for the bit of luck that never came; 
that kept her plodding. Some day she might 
achieve it. . . . She might come into some 
money; you did hear of things like that; 
or that husband of hers might come home, well 
set up in the world, and ask her to take him 
back. You never knew. .. . 
So she washed greasy dishes and sticky 
dishes and wet cups, and quarrelled with the 
other washers-up in the kitchen, and was 


By THOMAS BURKE 


sprightly with the waitresses and flirtatious 
with Boots; and said the same things to each 
of them six days a week, each time with the 
air of saying something profound and novel. 
And they gave her the same laugh and the 
same repartee, which she received with the 
same chortle, while the dishes clattered and 
the speaking-tube whistled, and the lift 
rattled, and orders buzzed about her ears. 

‘ Each afternoon, at the same hour, she made 
the same remark: “I shall never git done 
t’day.” But she always did. At half-past 
seven she would look round and say, “Now, 
we ’aven’t left anything, ’ave we?” And as 
nobody ever answered her question, she would 
go home from the wet heat of the kitchen to 
the dry heat of her back room where the chim- 
neys poured their smokes of ebony and olive. 


Temptation 


HE foot kicked the purse in the gutter as 
she stepped off the curb by the Girdleford 
station. She stopped; picked it up; looked at 
it; felt it; and said, “Oh! Well, now ... 
Ey ...” She looked about her. Nobody 
about who could have dropped it. She stood, 
bent in an attitude of uncertainty, fingering 
it; then turned into a side-street. “Might as 
well ’ave a look and see what’s in it.” Under a 
lamp she opened it. After a catch of the 
breath her fingers went to work, raking and 
counting. It was a man’s leather purse. It 
held eight one-pound notes, a ten-shilling 
note, and six—no, seven shillings and four- 
pence. 

Here Mrs. Dumball made her first encoun- 
ter with those powers which we call ethics. 
It came upon her slowly. In the moment of 
discovery such a vast sum did not tempt her. 
Had it been fourpence . . . But with a for- 
tune in her hand her first thought was to get 
rid of it rightly. What did one do? Take it to 
the police, didn’t you, and they’d advertise 
it, and return it to the owner. That was the 
idea. She looked round. No policeman in 
sight; and the police-station a long mile’s 
walk away. Well, perhaps she could give it 
to somebody to take to the station; or per- 
haps keep it till tomorrow, and hand it over 
at the Commercial Hotel. Perhaps . . . she 
stood wondering, and turning the purse over, 
and fingering thenotes; and suddenly, as though 
at the touch of some evil fairy, the brown case 
expanded into a year’s golden nights—into a 
silver stream of hot-water bottles, fires, hot 
suppers, treats. What a lot of good one might 
do with so much money as this! Why... 

There was Mrs. Worple’s Johnny, who was 
sick. A little bit of that—just a little bit— 
would give him a week at the sea, and do him 
no end of good. Set him up for life perhaps. 
There was that young couple on the upstairs 
floor, who’d got a chance of work at Hanley, 
and couldn’t go because they couldn’t scrape 
up the railway fare. There was Mrs. Grum- 
mant, who was expecting next month, and 
wasn’t getting proper food. After all, a man 
who carried money like that, in a purse like 
that, was a man who’d got plenty. Eight 
pounds to him was probably like tuppence to 
ordinary people like ourselves. Surely, then, 
the choice of the higher morality was before 
her. She would be profoundly selfish to refuse it. 


She found herself having a good look round, 
but not a good bold look like the first look; 
a little shifty-like. People were hurrying 
along the pavement or chasing the trams; 
still no policeman in sight. Nobody seemed to 
have noted her find. She squeezed it and 
played with it. She took out the four coppers, 
and saw in them a tram-ride all the way home. 
That tram-ride seemed symbolical of a tri- 
umphal entry. Imagine what it’d be if she 
was to march in on that young couple, and 
say, “Look ’ere, dearie, I’ve ’ad a bit o’ luck. 
’Ere’s yer fare to ’Anley, and you can pay me 
when yeh can.” Supposing she was to go into 
Mrs. Worple, and say: “Look ’ere, Missis 
Worple, that Johnny o’ yours wants fresh air, 
and I’m a-gointer see that ’e ’as it. ’Ere’s 
thirty shillings.” 

That’s what she’d say. What a moment! 
She could see Mrs. Worple’s face, and see 
herself, the giver of alms, the harbinger of 
health, receiving paeans of gratitude, and 
waving them aside with “Don’t thank me, 
my dear. Just a bit o’ luck I ’ad. I backeda 
nice double what the Boots put me on to, 
an’ it come ’ome.” 

She would be magnificent in bounty. They 
would rise up and call her blessed. She would 
bea figure of color and adventure in their 
lives. And the evening would be crowned 
with a hot-water bottle in bed. 

But then something pulled her up sharp. 
That’d be stealing. It isn’t yours. You know 
it isn’t yours. Put it down. Thief! 


Vacillation 


Hé grip on the purse loosened. She didn’t 
like the feel of it. Thief was written on the 
pavement before her. Thief was written on 
the dark sky, in the vague lettering of aero- 
plane smoke. She beat back the little warm 
figures of beneficence. How could she have 
thought of it. A voice murmured: How could 
they find out? Nobody saw you. Another 
answered: Doesn’t matter. You’d be a thief. 

The argument went back and forth. 

The chap it belonged to would never miss it. 
One o’ these commercials, probably. It’d do 
more good down ’ome than in ’is pocket. ’E’d 
probably blow it in an evening with the girls. 

Never mind. It doesn’t belong to you. 
Give it up. 

Yes; perhaps that was the right thing. 
Though when you thought of all the good you 
could do with it, and there was no chance of 
being caught. ... It wasn’t as though you 
was going to do harm with it. 

All the same, you’re stealing. You're a 
good hard-working woman, respected by 
everybody. You’re worth every bit of your 
eighteen shillings a week. You're fifty-one, 
and you’ve never done a wrong thing in your 
life. Never had a word said against your char- 
acter. You pay your way every week, without 
a penny from charity. And now you’re stealing. 

Expediency took up the argument. But 
supposing I give it up, how do I know that 
it’ll go where it belongs? There’s all sorts in 
the police—some good and some bad. Sup- 
pose it got into the hands of one of the bad 
’uns? Much better to make sure that some 
good’s done with it. When there’s Mr. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Gary is the site of the main plant of the United States Gary will surpass Pittsburgh as a steel producing 
Steel Corporation. The steel plant there, although center. The United States has now reached a total out- 
built only in 1906, is already the largest single plant put of fifty million tons of steel a year—eight million 
in the world. It is only a matter of a few years before tons more than were produced here before the war 


A Foreign Artist’s Conception of Gary, Indiana 


A Recent Wood-Block, by Frans Masereel, the Famous Belgian Lithographer and Engraver 























STONEWALL JACKSON 
Played, in the London production 
of “Robert E. Lee’, by Edmund 
Willard. The play was produced at 
the Regent Theater, King’s Cross, 
London, on June 20, by Nigel Play- 

fair and the author 


JACKSON AND LEE 
(Right) 
At General Lee’s headquar- 
ters on July 1, 1862, during 
the action of the Battle of 
Malvern Hill. Lee’s is the 
seated figure. In this scene, 
the battle is enacted with 
only-eight men on the stage 


OUR years ago, John Drinkwater 

wrote his famous play, “Abraham 
Lincoln”. Since that time he has written 
“Mary Stuart” and “Oliver Cromwell”. 
And now he has returned to Civil War 
America, and given us “Robert E. Lee”, 
a play lately produced in London, and 
shortly to be seen in New York. 

The drama is written according to Mr. 
Drinkwater’s now familiar formula, in a 
series of episodes depicting either critical 
moments in Lee’s own life or significant 
incidents within the Southern lines. The 
play has held the attention of English 
audiences because of the strong portrayal 
of a man of high character torn between 
two conflicting loyalties. 

There are nine scenes in all. The first, 
on the morning when Lee, offered the 
command of the Union forces, learns that 
his own state has seceded, and asks for 
twenty-four hours for his reply. The 
second, near Arlington, on the same day. 
Next we have a ball at Lee House on the 
same evening, when Lee announces his 
decision to resign from the Union army 
and to stand by Virginia. The fourth, the 
eve of the action at Malvern Hill. The 
fifth, in which Stonewall Jackson ap- 
pears, gives a picture of the battle on the 
next day. The remaining scenes picture 
the gradual defeat of the Southern forces, 
and the effect of that defeat upon 
General Lee 

There is much fine thought and fine 
expression in the play. “War”, Lee says 


America Is Waiting for the Robert E. Lee 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS 
As enacted, in the English version, 
by Gordon Harker. Davis’s char- 
acter, while President of the 
Confederacy, is shown by Mr. 
Drinkwater to have been weak 
and incorrigibly vacillating 


ROBERT E. LEE (Below) 
General Lee, as played by 
Felix Aylmer in the English 
production of Mr. Drink- 
water’s play. The American 
producers could hardly do 
better than secure Mr. 
Aylmer to enact the title réle 


at the beginning, “is the anger of be- 
wildered peoples in the face of problems 
they cannot solve.” And of his rejection 
of the leadership of the Union army, Lee 
says, “Whatever we give up, we keep 
something that we want more.” 

There are many things in the play a 
little foreign to the idiom of the Southern 
States. Some of these Anglicisms will 
doubtless be ironed out in the American 
production. Mr. Drinkwater’s detach- 
ment in writing of the Civil War is extra- 
ordinary. No native, even after sixty 
years, could command the same freedom 
from bias; while this sympathetic English- 
man can present the problems of the 
contest in the light of pure moral issues, 
unbeclouded by partisan or racial pre- 
judices. That, perhaps, explains Mr. 
Drinkwater’s preoccupation with the 
Civil War; though it is not too much to 
believe that he was gratified to be able to 
find a war as free, on the whole, from its 
usual baser accompaniments and con- 
sequences, as any war in history. 

Incidentally, Mr. Drinkwater admits 
that he has been glancing through the 
glasses of the Confederacy at contem- 
porary Europe. As “Abraham Lincoln”, 
with its picture of moderation in victory, 
seemed written for the peacemakers at 
Versailles, so “Robert E. Lee’’, with its 
image of courageous acceptance of defeat, 
is not entirely without a thought for 
present day Germany. 

W.-Y; 


“Robert E. Lee”, John Drinkwater’s Play, Though Now in London, Will Soon Be Seen in New York 
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The Elusive Art of T.S. Eliot 


An Enquiry into the Artistic Principles of the Most Disputed of Living American Poets 


anything is one of the silliest and most 

harmless of human ambitions: I was one 
of the first in England to sing the praises of 
Eliot. I shall not forget going down to Gar- 
sington for the Easter of 1916—or was it ’17?— 
with Prufrock in my pocket, and hearing it 
read aloud to a circle of guests with whose 
names I am too modest to bribe your good 
opinion. Only this I will say: no poet could ask 
fora better send-off. The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock was read aloud two or three times 
and discussed at intervals; it was generally 
admired or, at any rate, allowed to be better 
than anything of the sort that had been pub- 
lished for some time: and it pleases me to 
remember that its two most ardent admirers 
were a distinguished mathematician (not 
Bertrand Russell) and an exquisite lady of 
fashion. 

To me Prufrock seemed a minor master- 
piece which raised immense and _permis- 
sible hopes. My opinion has not changed, but 
my hopes have dwindled slightly. For, as yet, 
Eliot has written nothing better than Prufrock, 
which seems less surprising when we discover 
that, in a sense, he has written nothing else. 
For the last seven years, I mean, he has been 
more or less repeating himself. He has lost 
none of the qualities which made me then 
describe him as “about the best of our younger 
poets’’; his intelligence and wit are as sharp as 
ever, and his phrasing is still superior to that 
of any of his contemporaries: but he has not 
improved. 

Eliot, it seems to me, has written nothing 
wittier, more brilliantly evocative of a subtle 
impression, than Mr. A pollinax, and that, I 
believe, he wrote before he came to England. 
It is proper to add that if in this style he has 
not improved upon himself, neither has anyone, 
in the interval, improved upon him. As for 
phrasing—a term which in his case I prefer to 
“diction” (musicians will understand why)— 
itis his great accomplishment; and if you will 
open Prufrock at the very first page you will 
come on the following passage, 

Let us go, through certain half-deserted streets, 
The muttering retreats 
Of restless nights in one-night cheap hotels 
And sawdust restaurants with oyster-shells: 
Streets that follow like a tedious argument 
Of insidious intent 
To lead you to an overwhelming question . 
than which, in my opinion, he has done noth- 
ing better. 

Before contradicting me let the reader 
count at least ten, and give his memory a 
jog. In Mr. Eliot’s later poems he will find, 
to be sure, better phrases than any of these; 
but is he sure they are by Mr. Eliot? The poet 
has a disconcerting habit of omitting inverted 
commas. “‘Defunctive music”’, for instance, is 
from Shakespeare; and not only the Eliza- 
bethans are laid under contribution. The other 
day a rather intemperate admirer quoted at 
me the line, 

The army of unalterable law 


T® be among the first to think, say, or do 


and declared that no modern could match it. 
You know it is by Meredith. 

If you will read carefully Eliot’s three 
longer poems—Prufrock, Gerontion, and The 
Waste Land—I think you will see what I mean, 


By CLIVE BELL 


even if you do not agree with me, in saying 
that he has been more or less repeating himself. 
And here we come on Eliot’s essential defect. 
He lacks imagination; Dryden would have said 
“invention ”’, and so will I if you think it would 
sweeten my discourse. Eliot belongs to that 
anything but contemptible class of artists 
whose mills are perfect engines in perpetual 
want of grist. He cannot write in the great 
manner out of the heart of his subject; his 
verse cannot gush as a stream from the rock: 
birdlike, he must pile up wisps and straws of 
recollection round the tenuous twig of a central 








Warning 
By Linptey Witiiams HuBBELL 


ECAUSE I loved the way the candle light 
Caressed your hair, while someone played 
Ravel, 
You need not think by that one tender sight 
I shall be swept into the usual hell. 
Because you have, as anyone can see, 
Strength for your sire and beauty for your dam, 
You need not look my way, you need not be 
So insolently sure of what I am. 


From your variety of autumn fires 

I fear you lack experience of ice 

In delicate and many-colored spires 

That lie not in your power to entice; 

And there are reasons you were vain to seek 
Why one may be a virgin—and a Greek. 




















idea. And for these wisps and straws he must 
go generally to books. His invention, it would 
seem, cannot be eked out with experience, 
because his experience, too, is limited. His is 
not a receptive nature, to experience greatly. 
Delicate and sensitive admirers have found, I 
know, the key to a lifelong internal tragedy in 
those lines with their choice Elizabethan tang, 

I that was near your heart was removed therefrom 

To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition. 

I have lost my passion: why should I want to keep it 
_ Since what is kept must be adulterated? 

But for my part, I cannot believe they are 
wrung from the heart of tragic experience. The 
despairing tone which pervades Eliot’s poetry 
is not, it seems to me, so much the despair of 
disillusionment as the morbidity of The Yellow 
Book. 

But how the man can write! And the ex- 
perience, if it be small, is perfectly digested 
and assimilated; it has gone into the blood and 
bones of his work. Admit that the butter is 
spread unconscionably thin; at least the poet 
may claim, with the Mad Hatter, that it was 
the best butter. By his choice of words, by 
his forging of phrases, by his twisting, stretch- 
ing and snapping of rhythms—manipulations 
possible only to an artist with an exact ear— 
Eliot can make out of his narrow vision and 
meager reaction things of perpetual beauty. 

At the violet hour, the evening hour that strives 

Homeward, and brings the sailor home from sea, 

= Ngan home at tea-time, clears her breakfast, 

ignts 

iia siden and lays out food in tins. 


(Mark the transition—the technical one I 
mean—the stress and scarcely adumbrated 
stress—‘ Homeward, and brings the sailor 
home from sea, the typist home at tea-time”’, 
so as to run on in a breath “clears her break- 
fast”. A less dexterous artist would have had 
to break the flow with a full stop to show that 
he had changed the subject.) The line, 


Her drying combinations touched by the sun’s last rays 


is a piece of obvious comic-weekly humor, 
unworthy of so fastidious a writer. But try a 
line or two lower down— 

He, the young man carbuncular, arrives, 

A small house agent’s clerk, with one bold stare, 

One of the low on whom assurance sits 

As a silk hat on a Bradford millionaire. 


In its own modern way it is as neat as Pope, 
and one can almost see Mr. Arnold Bennett 
going to the races. I should be surprised if 
Eliot were ever to write a great poem; but he 
might easily write three or four which would 
take their places amongst the most perfect in 
our language. 

Eliot reminds me of Landor: I believe he 
will not disdain the comparison. Landor 
wrote half a dozen of the most perfect poems in 
English, and reams of impeccable dullness. 
Like Eliot, he had very little imagination or 
invention; a narrow vision and, as a rule, tepid 
reactions; unlike Eliot, he was incontinent. 
Spiritually, he looked out of the window of a 
suburban villa on the furniture of a suburban 
garden: the classical statue he set up in the 
middle of the grass plot was more often than 
not acast. No, it was something more spacious 
than a villa garden; but it bore a horrid likeness 
to a public park. 

Yet, on the rare occasions when Landor 
could apprehend the hum-drum world he 
inhabited with something like passion, his art 
enabled him to create a masterpiece. There is 
not much more feeling or understanding of 
feeling in The Maid’s Lament than may be 
found in a prize copy of elegiacs by an accom- 
plished college boy; most of the sentiments 
have grown smooth in circulation, and the 
images (“the shades of death”,“this lorn bosom 
burns”,“tears that had melted his soft heart”, 
“more cold than daisies in the mould”) have 
been the small change of minor poetry 
these hundred years: yet The Maid’s Lament 
justly takes its place in The Oxford Book of 
Verse. 

Eliot is said to be obscure; and certainly 
The Waste Land does not make easy reading. 
This I deplore; holding, with the best of 
English critics, that “wit is most to be ad- 
mired when a great thought comes dressed in 
words so commonly received that it is under- 
stood by the meanest apprehensions”. Only 
let us not forget that Prufrock, which at first 
seemed almost unintelligible, now seems almost 
plain sailing; and that Sweeney Erect, which 
was described as “gibberish’’, turns out to be 
a simple and touching story: so, when we 
cudgel our brains over his latest work, let us 
hesitate to suppose that we cudgel in vain. 
It was decided, remember, that Gray’s odes 
were quite incomprehensible; so were In 
Memoriam and The Egoist; and the instru- 
mentalists—those practical experts—assured 

(Continued on page 110) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Theater Program in England 


How It Endeavors to Be All Things to All Men, All Women, and Some Little Boys and Girls 


O one can say I am not the first to admit 
| \ that the programs in our New York 
theaters are a valuable part of our civili- 
zation, and helpful little things generally. Iam 
usually the first one out on the sidewalk, at 
the first intermission on an opening night, 
with a kind remark here and a word of approval 
there for the new advertisements in the pro- 
gram that have impressed me most during the 
first act. No one is quicker than I in calling 
attention to the dandy play on words which 
the Rogers Peet people made in using the title 
of the show at the top of their ad. 

No one confesses more readily than I that 
Beau Nash’s column has made a better dressed 
man of him. And I have always found it a 
delightful thing to learn, on the editorial page, 
exactly how many hundreds of thousands of 
New York program lovers go to the theater 
every week, Mr. National Advertiser. 

I mean, that is the way I’ve felt about it in 
the past, and it may be that the present dis- 
turbance of my affection is only temporary. 
But, right now, when I’ve just got back to 
America from England, I am afraid that my 
viewpoint is going to change, if it hasn’t 
changed already. I’m afraid that, during 
the long Winter evenings ahead, the programs 
over here aren’t going to be so efficacious for 
me as they once were, in killing the long waits 
between intermissions; and that a little curly 
head is going to tire a bit of reading about Mr. 
Belais’ White Gold and the scholarly transla- 
tions of M. Kerkoff’s messages from France 
to American women. And the tired little brain 
inside is going to muse longingly on the scope, 
the variety, the magazine features, the sub- 
lime completeness of the programs of the 
London theaters. 


The Embarrassments of Program Buying 


HAVE neither the time nor the patience to 

tell you of how it feels, after having had an 
English theater program placed in your hand 
for the first time, to hear a clear young English 
voice ring through the auditorium with a defi- 
nite, “‘Sixpence, sir!”” You are probably in one 
of those quaint old English theaters that have 
no center aisle, and you’re probably half-way 
along the row of thirty-six occupied seats 
when this merry cry strikes your ear. 

There is considerable good-natured silence 
around as you pause in your progress along the 
aisle to wonder what’s become of all your 
pockets. Then you borrow six clanking mill- 
stones from the lady you’ve brought along 
with you, and pass them back to the usher 
through the Spanish shawl of the lady sitting 
on your left, whom you’ve never seen before. 
Then you learn that sixpence buys only one 
program, and you start to call back the usher 
to get another, when the lady you’re with says 
you’ve helped quite enough. As I said, I can’t 
tell you here how all this feels; but you are 
going to hear a great deal about how soothing, 
how comforting, how interesting and how 
wildly exciting the program becomes during 
the evening, after your consort has rejected it 
for the third time. 

Later, you’ll go to other London theaters and 
have a shilling all ready for two programs, 
and have little chance to look at them until 
you get home. But take them home you will, 


By MARC CONNELLY 


for that first contact will have established a 
love and admiration for them that will never 
die. 

Of course I’m talking about the thick laddies. 
Several London theaters have their own thin, 
anaemic affairs. But the one I am going to 
miss is the magazine program that you get 
at the great majority of theaters there. 

There’s a real program! It has a point of 
view. It has a lot of good reading matter 
that makes a man sit back and think. It has 
personality and it has a fight on its hands, too, 
right now. Or it had when I left London. 
Perhaps by this time the fearless mind that 
determines the editorial policy of the program 
has already won the battle. It should have. 


England’s Struggle for Freedom 


OT a weapon in its armory but was being 

used, and used skilfully a month ago. Gen- 
tle sally, plain statement of fact, devastating 
irony, all were being brought into play to do 
away with a new and horrible evil that men- 
aced the freedom of Britons in general. It was 
a battle of one against many, with the editor 
apparently the only champion of the people’s 
rights. Briefly, he wanted to know by what 
right any man, or body of men, could decree 
that you should not buy an ice, or a box of 
chocolates, in a theater after 9.30. The attack 
began on page 10, with those very words. Just 
a definite statement, above the advertisement 
of Italy’s Best Vermouth. This was it: “ You 
Cannot Buy an Ice or a Box of Chocolates in a 
Theater After 9.30!”’ That set people thinking. 
Every sinister influence affecting England 
must have felt the sting of the statement when 
it was repeated a few pages later on. And, 
over on page 18 came a barrage in which 
every gun spoke. I shouldn’t like to be the 
man behind the Anti-Ice-and-Box-of-Choco- 
lates-After-9.30-Movement with the following 
staring me in the face: 


“You Cannot Buy AN Ice 
OR A Bex OF CHOCOLATES 
IN A THEATER AFTER 9.30! 


“On the Dominions of King George V., the 
sun never sets. 

“But in England you cannot buy an ice or a 
box of chocolates in a theater after 9.30! 

“His Majesty’s morning drum beats round 
the world, but you are beaten yourself if you 
ask for an ice or a box of chocolates in a theater 
after 9.30. 

“When the foot of a slave touches the soil of 
Britain, he is free. But he is not free to buy an 
ice or a box of chocolates in a theater after 9.30. 

Be England what she will, 

With all her faults she is my country still— 


“But I cannot buy an ice or a box of chocolates 
in a theater after 9.30. 

“England expects every man to do his duty. 
But England expects no man to require an ice 
or a box of chocolates in a theater after 9.30. 


For this is England’s greatest son, 


He that gain’d a hundred fights, 
And never lost an English gun— 


“But England’s greatest son would not be 
able today to buy an ice or a box of chocolates 
in a theater after 9.30. 


’Tis a glorious charter, deny it who can, 

The island home of an Englishman— 
“But in that home the Englishman cannot 
buy an ice or a box of chocolates in a theater 
after 9.30. 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land?— 


“But however often he says it to himself or to 
the attendant, he cannot buy an ice or a box of 
chocolates in a theater after 9.30. 


We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spoke— 


“But when you listen in the theater to the 
tongue that Shakespeare spoke, you are not 
free to buy an ice or a box of chocolates in a 
theater after 9.30! 

“GEORGE R. Sims.” 


I'll wager that, by this time, you can buy 
an ice in a London theater as you leave the 
door. 


Conundrums, and Gossip of the Stars 


BY: whether the fight has been won or 
lost, it probably hasn’t affected the other 
departments of the program. If the ice and 
chocolate problem has been solved, there’s 
something else being fought, tooth and nail, 
and that’s where the good old conundrum page 
is still a sort of neutral zone on page 19. Good 
old page 19! Drop in there any time and for- 
get the cares of the day. Be a boy again; and, 
if possible, a moron. The last page 19 I saw 
contained the results of the No. 12 Conundrum 
Competition. The questions, and the correct 
answers, guessed by Lady Holmes, 19, Pem- 
bridge Gardens, W. 2, to whom two stalls had 
been sent for her ingenuity, were as follows: 


1. Who is the noted actress whose sur- 
name suggests a lion? Clarice Mayne. 

2. Which is the old ballad which suggests 
a teetotal toast? ‘Drink to me only 
with thine eyes.” 

3. Which is the theater costumier whose 
surname suggests something with 
wings? Morris Angel. 


After the conundrum cobwebs have been 
driven away, there are several pages of gay 
gossip about actors and actresses. There are 
Stage Stories by Theatrical People. These 
stories contain many a good laugh and many a 
bit of interesting information about some oi 
the English stars. I never knew, for instance, 
that Robert Courtneidge was ticklish. You 
could have teased me and teased me and I 
shouldn’t have been able to say that Mr. C. V. 
France was fond of travel, had a thrifty dis- 
position, welcomed encouragement, had green 
for a color and the diamond for a birthstone. 
There it was, however, in the Who’s Who 
Behind the Footlights column. 

In another column Miss Esmé Beringer 
answered twenty questions about herself, and 
now I can tell you her favorite sport, her 
earliest recollection and greatest ambition, 
anytime you give me a ring. On the same 
page, Miss Henrietta Watson’s handwriting 
got a pretty severe analysis from somebody 
named Calligro. Calligro seemed to be ready 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Pigs, Progress, and Mr. Stanley Baldwin 


A Comment upon the New British Premier and the Great Tradition of Political Inconsequence 


ORD BEACONSFIELD raised peacocks; 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain grew orchids; 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin breeds pigs. Per- 

haps it is asymbol. That judicious man may, 
for all that I know, have selected his favorite 
pursuit as a vivid, an unmistakable image of 
the simple appetites which govern politics. 
At any rate, it is almost the only fact about 
him which public inquiry could elicit in the 
eager, hurrying days that followed the tragic 
eclipse of Mr. Bonar Law. Pigs and a brisk, 
determined geniality were the banners be- 
hind which Mr. Baldwin marched into office; 
and (since all public men are genial) one must 
make the most of pigs. 

They have a meaning. There is, for the 

anxious interpreter of politi- 


By PHILLIP GUEDALLA 


only retired at eighty-eight in deference to the 
failure of eyes and ears and the successful per- 
suasion of his united colleagues, found his sole 
happiness in the crash of falling trees at 
Hawarden. 

The English always prefer someone who is 
wanting to be really something else: this is 
called the amateur tradition, and is a sure 
safeguard against the grave menace of pro- 
fessional proficiency. Their statesmen are 
recruited from the crowded ranks of successful 
competitors at local flower-shows; their favor- 
ite critic of the drama was a Civil Servant; 
and their one Homeric scholar is a banker. It 
is a grand tradition of inconsequence, and 
within its reassuring limits resides freedom. 





tolerate the inclusion of a Player among the 
Gentlemen; and in the main this odd proceed- 
ing works out with tolerable results. 

The new Prime Minister followed tradi- 
tion closely when he gave loud expression to 
that distaste for public life which he appears 
to share with nearly all his colleagues on the 
Front Benches. His countrymen were undis- 
mayed by the confession. ‘Foreign states- 
men have frequently to simulate a faint inter- 
est in politics. But an Englishman can govern 
half the world while he is thinking all the 


‘time about something else. Indeed, his rustic 


instincts may even have stood Mr. Baldwin 
in good stead, since there were other candi- 
dates for the post, and conceivably their 

qua ifications were inferior in 








cians, much virtue in a pig. The 


this essential point. Perhaps 





trailing feathers on Mrs. Dis- 
raeli’s terrace at Hughenden got 
into his foreign policy. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Imperialism was 
heavily infected with the exotic 
splendor of his greenhouse. And 
who can say but that Mr. Bald- 
win may fulfil the promise of his 
pigs? Those curves, that ample 
diet, those regular hours for 
meals are surely an _ earnest. 
They seem, as one strolls in 
spirit around his piggeries, to 
point straight to the humbler 
ideals of modern statesmanship. 
Our masters’ duty, whether they 
are framing a trade policy for 
Europe, or pruning the Honors 
List, is to feed the multitude. 
Economics, party discipline, and 
public interest all point in the 
same direction; and a hungry 
nation gathers expectantly around 
the pig-tub. Mr. Baldwin will 
need all his experience of feeding- 
time, and one is glad that he has 
already had some. Peacocks, in 


incongruous; and one is bound as 
a patriot to distrust orchids for 
the gaudy foreigners they are. 
But there is safety in pigs. 


The Passion for Other Pursuits ’ | 


bs yet another aspect they con- 
form to the high tradition of 
English public life. One has 
rarely known a statesman in these 
islands who was not racked by 
a distinguished craving to be 

















THE MAID-OF-ALL-WORK. 


Mns. Baitansta. “WHY ALL THIS FUSS: ABOUT THE SERVANT PROBLEM? THERE'S 
MY BALDWIN—CAN TURN HER HAND TO ANYTHING; KEEPS THE HOUSE IN ORDER; 
CHECKS THE ACCOUNTS; DOESN'T WANT ANY EVENINGS OFF; VERY TACTFUL WITH MY 


VISITORS—ESPECIALLY FOREIGNERS; IN FACT A PERFECT TREASURE.” 


| Lord Curzon was too interested 

in affairs to merit the appoint- 
ment: somehow, one does not 
see him in a smock. But Mr. 
Baldwin had the authentic touch. 
The tweeds, the rural tastes, the 
mild indifference to national af- 
fairs left the constitutional mon- 
arch without a choice. One must 
respect tradition. To Mr. Glad- 
stone, his trees; to Mr. Baldwin, 
his pigs. 


A Great Issue Languidly Met 


UT he has, though he would 

probably deny it, a further 
significance. The Industrial Rev- 
olution has inflicted many strange 
consequences upon English public 
life. From the discovery of coal 
in the North, the application of 
motive power to machinery, and 
the accretion of a vast popula- 
tion around the unlovely chim- 
neys of Wigan and Warrington, 
more things have sprung into 
being than a music hall joke and 
the export statistics. Industry 
has created the industrial prob- 
lem. It has stated the theme 
upon which British politics will 
play variations for the next half 
century. But although it consti- 
tutes in itself the true subject- 
matter of the national argument, 
it has made a surprisingly small 
contribution to the personnel of 
politics. England as a great 
power is a mere by-product of 
British industrialism. Without 














something else. Sometimes our 
Premier is a mangué golf pro- 
fessional. Once (and a Peer, too) 
he had scientific leanings. But 
mostly he sits among the red 
boxes at Westminster and sighs for the Eng- 
lish countryside. These thwarted longings are 
an invariable indication of political aptitude: 
perhaps it has an unpleasant explanation in 
psycho-analysis. Mr. Disraeli, who died in 
politics at seventy-six, craved for the conver- 
sation of his fellow-farmers in Buckingham- 
shire. Lord Palmerston, who died in office at 
eighty, was believed to know no pleasure ex- 
cept in Hampshire. And Mr. Gladstone, who 


An amusing pen and ink cartoon, from a recent issue of the British weekly, ‘‘Punch”’, 
representing in characteristic style the sentiments of the nation at large toward the 


election of Stanley Baldwin as Premier 


Ineptitude as a Major Virtue 

| eet it complicates careers a little. 

The path of promotion seems to go around 
strange corners; and ambitious young men 
qualify for politics with a course of mixed 
farming. If they are sincere, they will arrive 
at the Front Bench without the embarrass- 
ment of any expert knowledge. If not, they 
will probably be found out before they get 
there. The rules of the English game will not 


coal and iron, Lancashire would 

beasheep-run without the indus- 

trial North, London would be a 

happy little entrepét like Amster- 
am. 


But if you run an eye over the serried and 
voluble ranks of English public life, you will 
see few, almost incredibly few figures there 
which have a direct relation to industrial pro- 
duction. The Labor Party is an immediate 
creation of the industrial problem. It exists, 
say its friends, to solve it. It lives, say its 
enemies, by leaving it unsolved. It sprang 
fully armed from the rather bewildered head 

(Continued on page 104) 





Violet Heming, in a New English Comedy 


Will Appear Shortly in «By the Grace of God”. a Play by Frederick Lonsdale, Author of «Aren’t We All” 
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My College Days: A Retrospect 


Conclusion. A Reflection Upon Traditions, with an Ideal Plan for Holiday Examinations 


or thereabouts, the way in which a student 
matriculated into a college was, that the 
venerable gentleman named the Principal 
called him into his office and asked him who 
his father was, and whether he had read Virgil. 

If the old gentleman liked the answers to 
these questions he let the boy in. 

Nowadays, when a student matriculates, it 
requires in the first place some four pages of 
printed regulations to tell him how; after 
which there is demanded two weeks of con- 
tinuous writing, and the consumption of at 
least twenty square yards of writing paper. 

One of these two systems is what we now call 
Organization; the other is not. I dare not 
doubt for a minute which is the best. There is 
the same difference as there is between a Court 
Martial and an Appeal to the Privy Council, 
so that it would be folly, if not treason, to 
express a preference for the older plan. 

But like many other things, the plan was not 
wholly bad. For they do say that sometimes 
the venerable Principal would keep the boy 
talking for half an hour or so, and when the 
youth left, he would say, “Remarkable boy 
that! Has the makings of a scholar in him!” 
And the little matriculant, his heart swollen 
with pride, would hurry away to the college 
library with a new fever for Virgil’s Aeneid 
burning within him. By such and similar 
processes there was set up in the college a sort 
of personal relationship, not easily established 
nowadays even by the “contact” section of 
the “ Committee on Friendliness”’. 

For nowadays every matriculant is just a 
name and a number, and when he gets into the 
first year he is merely a “case’’, and in his 
second year simply a “seat”, and in his third 
year a “condition”, and in his fourth year, at 
the best, a “parchment”, and after that not 
even a memory. 


I HAVE it on tradition that in the year 1860 


The College Revisited 


HERE can, of course, be no doubt that 

present days and present things are better 
—none whatever. To anybody who attended 
a place that was called a “college” and had 
three hundred students, it is wonderful to come 
back and find it grown—or at any rate swollen, 
inflated, shall I say?—into a University of 
three thousand, with a President instead of a 
Principal, and with as many “faculties” and 
departments and committees as there are in the 
League of Nations. It is wonderful to think of 
this vast organization pouring out its graduates 
like beans out of a hopper. It is marvelous, I 
repeat, to reflect on the way that everything is 
organized, standardized, unified, and reduced 
to a provable sample of excellence. 

The college athletics of the older day, how 
feeble they seem by comparison now! The 
group of students gathered round the campus 
in the October dusk to cheer the football team 
—each cheering, or calling, upon some poor 
notion of his own, as to the merits of the 
play—how crude it seems beside the organized 
hysteria of the Rooters Club. The college daily 
journal of today with its seven columns of 
real “news”, and needing nothing but a little 
murder to put it right in line with the big 
one-cent papers, the organs of one-cent opinion, 
how greatly superior it is to the old-time 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


“College Journal”! That poor, maundering 
thing made its appearance at irregular inter- 
vals, emerging feebly like the Arctic sun from 
behind its cloud of debt, and containing nothing 
later in the way of “news” than a disquisition 
on The Art of William Shakespeare. 

Or take the college library of the old days, 
how limited it was, with its one ancient libra- 
rian with a beard that reached his girdle, hand- 
ing out the books one by one, and remembering 
the students by their faces. As if up-to-date 
students had any! 

The old college is no doubt gone, and we 
could not bring it back if we would. But it 
would perhaps be well for us if we could keep 
alive something of the intimate and friendly 
spirit that inspired it. 

Whereupon, I am certain, someone will at 
once propose a University committee on 
brotherly love, with power to compel atten- 
dance and impose fines. 


A Christmas Examination 


ITH every revolving year—and the poets 

and the physicists agree that they do 
revolve— am struck with the strange incon- 
sistency of the words “Christmas Examina- 
tion’, Here on the one hand is Christmas, 
good, glad, old season with its holly berries and 
its lighted candles and its little children danc- 
ing in a world of magic round a glittering tree; 
Christmas, with its fabled Santa Claus defying 
our modern civilization by squeezing his way 
down the galvanized iron pipe of a gas grate: 
Christmas, with the sleigh-bells all a-jingle, 
with bright snow in the streets, with the 
church-bells ringing on a week day, and such 
a crisp gladness in the air that even the 
angular faces of university professors are 
softened out into something approaching 
human kindliness. 

Here, I say, on the one hand is Christmas. 

And here, on the other hand, are examina- 
tions, with their sleepless nights and their 
fevered days, with crazy questions and crooked 
answers, set with the calculating cruelty of the 
inquisitor, answered with the patient resigna- 
tion of the martyr, or with the fanatical frenzy 
of the devotee who has swallowed his instruc- 
tor’s textbook and gone crazy over it; exami- 
nations, with their hideous percentages, their 
insulting distinctions of rank, and paid for, 
in cold fees, with money enough to spread a 
Christmas banquet for the whole university. 

Here is Christmas, and here are the exami- 
nations. And the two won’t go together. 

We can’t alter Christmas. We’ve had it 
nearly two thousand years now. In a changing 
world its lights glimmer through the falling 
snow as a quiet beacon on things that alter not. 
It stands there, fixed as a very saturnalia of 
good deeds, a reckless outbreak of licensed 
benevolence, with its loosened pocketbooks and 
smiling faces, just to show us on one day of the 
year what we might be on the other three 
hundred and sixty-four. It stands a moment 
and then passes, leaving us to button about us 
again our little suit of protective selfishness, 
with nothing but a memory to keep us warm 
inside. Yet in the midst of this season of 
bounty and gladness, there stands the unhospit- 
able scarecrow of examinations, conjuring fear- 
some images of abstruse inquisitions which no 


wit can answer, and of unkind professorial dili- 
gence that knoweth not the beauty of ignorance. 

Christmas we cannot alter. But the exami- 
nations we can. Why not? Why will not some 
theorist in education tell us how we can infuse 
into the Christmas examinations something of 
the spirit of the season that gives them birth? 
Can we not break down something of these 
rigid regulations that every candidate reads, 
shuddering, in the printed instructions on his 
examination book? Can we not so estimate 
our percentages and frame our questions? 

And when I had written thus far the whole 
idea of the thing broke upon me with the 
floodlight of discovery. Of course, nothing 
simpler, I reached out my hand and drew to me 
the hideous code of the examination regula- 
tions. I read it over with a shudder. Is it 
possible that for fifty years the University has 
tolerated such a flat violation of very rule of 
Christmas behavior? I saw at once how, not 
only the regulations, but the very examination 
papers themselves ought to be so altered that 
the old malicious spirit might be driven out of 
them and Christmas come to its own again, 
even in an examination hall. Here is the way 
it is done. 


The Proposed Regulations 


l CANDIDATES are permitted, nay, they 
e are encouraged, to enter the examination 
hall half an hour after the examination has 
begun, and to leave it, re-enter it, walk across 
it, jump across it, roll around in it, lie down 
in it, tear their clothes, mutilate their books 
and, generally, to make themselves thoroughly 
and completely at home at the expense of the 
University. 

2. Candidates are not only permitted to ask 
questions of the presiding examiner, but they 
may, if they like, talk to him, sing to him, hum 
grand opera to him in whole or in part, use his 
fountain pen, borrow his money, and, if need 
be, for the sake of order, request him to leave 
the hall. But remember that the presiding 
examiner is, like yourself, a very human being 
and, if you had the advantage of knowing him 
outside the class room, you would find him at 
this time of year one of the jolliest creatures 
conceivable. If you could see him presiding 
over the little candidates around the Christmas 
tree in his own house, you would almost forgive 
him the silly dignity that he assumes to cover 
his natural humanity. 

3. Speaking or communicating with every 
other candidate, male or female, is of course 
the privilege of every student, and the use of 
the megaphone and phonograph shall in no 
way be curtailed or abridged. 

4. Students may either make use of the 
books, paper and memoranda provided by the 
examiner, or may bring in their own memo- 
randums, vade-mecums and conundrums, to- 
gether with such dictographs, phonographs, 
linotypes, stethoscopes or any other aids to 
memory that they may see fit to use. 

5. The plea of accident or forgetfulness will, 
of course, be immediately received in the same 
spirit as given. 

6. Five per cent. will be accepted as a 
satisfactory standard, but all students failing 
to obtain this may be, and most certainly will 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Brokers in Service 


VANITY FAIR 


The Friday-to-Monday Commuter Tries Out a New Idea, with Disappointing Results 


been to make my week-ends work out the 

way I wanted them to. My situation is 
one common to hundreds of married men whose 
families remove themselves to charming cot- 
tages too far away for daily commutation, but 
near enough for Friday-to-Monday visitations. 
During these precious days Friend Husband 
is supposed to rest and recreate himself after 
the ardors of the week, to get his bald-spot 
nicely sunburned, to forget business in the 
quiet amusements of mountain lake or briny 
bay from which he will bound back on a 
Monday morning brimful of the pep and 
punch so necessary in this day of strenuous 
competition. 

That is the idea, and a very pretty one, too. 
For years it has seemed so real that I have 
firmly believed in it. I have even gone so far 
as to jot down an informal program of just 
how I should put in my time during the blessed 
period of relaxation. With a touching faith 
in self-determination I used to contemplate my 
schedule: ‘Saturday A.M. Late sleep—sketch 
—swim. P.M. Go crabbing—motor. Sunday 
A.M. Tennis—swim. P.M. Golf—bridge— 
picnic-supper.’’ For one of my simple tastes 
there are hundreds of quiet activities of this 
sort to fill up the time. 

It was a recent rereading of one of these 
week-end programs which brought the sudden 
realization that none of it had happened. 
Perhaps I exaggerate. Wee bits of it, frag- 
ments, scattered morsels, crumbs of comfort 
had happened—a swim here, a round of golf 
there, but, putting together these isolated 
pieces, I found that they were widely separated 
and that my picture of the Perfect Week-end 
was far from complete. Moreover, it dawned 
upon me that even these isolated amusements 
had been attained only after violent and 
painful struggles with the opposing wills of my 
environment. It had never been possible for 
me to appear at breakfast in my worst khaki 
trousers and announce baldly, ‘I am going 
black-fishing,” without a look of consternation 
spreading over the principal features of my 
menage, accompanied by some horribly plain- 
tive reminder, “‘ You promised to put up those 
porch awnings. ” 


Or« of my summer problems has always 


Shackles of Domesticity 


CERTAIN golf game endures as a painful 

memory. I had promised to affix a rubber 
bumper to the dining room screen-door. This 
was called to my attention just as I shouldered 
my golf bag with a cheerful clatter. Dumping 
my clubs in a corner I marched sullenly to the 
hall table and opened the drawer where the 
screw driver was supposed to be. It wasn’t 
there! It never is. Red revolt flamed in my 
breast. How could one do anything in a blink- 
ety-blank house without any Tools! Instantly 
rose a great clamor resounding through the 
frail structure, demands, accusations, denials. 
“Where is that screw driver?” “Who had it 
last?” “I didn’t.”” “You did so.” “ You were 
fixing your bicycle.’’ In the midst of the con- 
fusion I stalked out, still incandescent, the 
screen-door slamming behind me. Hurling my 
clubs into the tonneau I started the engine, 
above which I heard a glad cry—‘‘ Here it is!” 
I drove off, pretending I hadn’t heard. 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


But I had. The golf game was completely 
ruined. I managed to keep myself stoked-up 
as far as the first tee. But, ever and anon, 
before a putt or a drive, the slam of that 
screen-door resounded in my ears. From the 
ferny rough devils whispered, ‘‘ You should 
have gone back ... they found the screw 
driver, you know . . . you heard them say it 

. it would only have taken a minute.” 

The ghastly memory of all this was cooked 
by that futile week-end program. I was making 
a failure of my holidays and I saw no escape 
in the future. The shackles of domesticity 
were upon me. A score of neglected duties 
buzzed in my brain. 


A Ray of Hope 


URNING wearily to the morning’s mail 

with none of that pep and punch mentioned 
above, I opened a rather smart looking enve- 
lope and read listlessly “Willis and Willis. 
Bureau of Personal Service. Call upon us to do 
anything you are too busy to do.” 

The lambent beauty of this suggestion 
penetrated even my Monday morning coma, 
which is no mean achievement. An electric 
light was switched on in my brain, a bright 
flame of hope kindled in my heart. Feverishly 
I read the inner contents. 

“Who designs and builds your book- 
shelves? 

Who packs your priceless china and crystal? 

Who moves and settles you? 

Who canopies the charming field-bed you 
have just bought? 

Who mends the broken spring in your 
Davenport? 

We will. 


MarGareET P. WILLIs ETHEL H. WILtIs” 


A number of these questions were way over 
my head—I have no priceless china and crystal 
that I know of and, frankly, I am not quite sure 
what a field-bed is—there are so many trick 
beds nowadays—but the broken spring in the 
Davenport struck a responsive chord that was 
swelled to an organ peal of hope by the para- 
graph which followed. 

“We are Brokers in Service. We Sell Service 
of Every Description. We Solve the Problems 
of the Busy Man and Woman. No Job Is Too 
Small to Interest Us, Too Big to Appall Us— 
In Short, We Make the Home Safe for Domes- 
ticity.” 

A lot more followed but that was enough. 
“No Job Is Too Small to Interest Us.’ Do 
you get that? Why that was Me! . . . These 
people were just made for me. 

“Chelsea, 2764.” I jiggled the telephone 
impatiently. 

A sweet voice answered, a voice suggesting 
youth. 

“Ts Miss Willis in?” I asked. 

“Which one?” 

“Either will do. . 
Ethel?” 

A moment’s silence . . . then, with a little 
extra sweetness, ‘‘ Who is speaking, please?” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Willis. Your cir- 
cular has just reached me; it interests me 
enormously. Could you or your sister make an 
appointment?” 





. is this Margaret—or 


“Certainly; what time would beconvenient?” 

“The sooner the better. I shall be in all 
day: say, at eleven-thirty?”’ 

She arrived punctually. She was Ethel and 
overwhelmingly pretty; dark, slender, smartly 
dressed in gray linen and dismayingly young. 
It flashed through my mind that only a 
very young person would attempt a job of this 
sort but there was a calmness in her manner and 
a coolness in her low voice which reassured me, 
Opening a business-like notebook she looked at 
me expectantly. Details of location, train 
schedules and so on were soon given. 

“And now,” I said, somewhat embarrassed 
but gaining confidence as I went on, “now for 
what I should like to have done. To begin 
with, there are two galvanized-iron hooks for 
the clothesline which have to be put up. One 
goes on the corner of the garage and the other 
on the porch post. They are rather hard to get 
in. I think the best way is to drive a nail-hole 
first and then screw them round with the 
ice-pick. 

“There are two towel-rods to be put up in 
the bathroom—we have our own screw driver 
—and I have been meaning for some time to 
paint the supply-pipes. You will find a can of 
aluminum paint in the medicine closet. Please 
be sure to paint way round back of the tub— 
it’s rather hard to get at: you have to lie on 
the floor and reach under—but I think you 
can manage. 

“The dresser in the dining room tips 
forward and needs some sort of little block 
under the feet. There are some shingles in 
the garage. 


Miracles and Mayonnaise 


—— cook has been crying for some hooks 
for her pots and pans, and while you are 
in the kitchen department I wish you would 
take a look at the ice box. It drips on the 
porch floor now and makes a slippery spot— 
the maid fell there last week and bumped right 
into the mayonnaise. All you have to do is 
move the ice box out, bore a hole in the floor, 
put in a funnel or something under the drain 
and shove the box back. 

“The castors on my son’s bed won’t stay in. 
I can’t imagine why. Perhaps you can find out. 
I think that’s all inside—oh, no, I almost forgot 
the most important thing . . . please paint 
the bricks in the living-room fireplace gray to 
match the wood-work. They are red now and 
look like raw beef. 

“Now outside . . . I hope I am not going 
too fast for you . . . outside, on the east side 
of the house a piece of lattice has come loose— 
the children climb on it all the time—two of 
the thing-um-a-jigs in the piazza-railing are 
broken and the Van Vliet rose at the west end 
ought to be taped up. 

“Please spray all the roses, by the way . . - 
I’ve been meaning to do it for weeks . . . it 
has to be done on a hot day so that the stuff will 
dry on—and while you are about it you had 
better spray the althea bushes and the dwarf 
apple trees . . . the rose bugs seem to eat 
anything! By the way, do you spray young 
pines?” 

“T don’t know. I shall have to consult my 
office.” The voice was a bit muffled. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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SIX-CYLINDER LOVE 
Beware of marrying a motor-mad maid. You may win her 


sf RS with your car but you will as surely lose her by the same 
| ¢ a \ vehicle and, aside from gasoline and tires, you will probably 
coy be called upon to furnish cocktails for most of your rivals 
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MAN AND SUPERMAN 
Fiancées are frequently athletic, but be 











warned: it doesn’t last after marriage. 
Long walks by the seashore make a pretty 
program, but wives have a way of giving 
out and lo! you have your partner not 
only on your hands but on your neck 





TONE TORTURE 
It is very dangerous to sympathize with 
musical ambitions, and many a husband 
has cursed himself for telling his spouse 
that she was good enough ior Grand 
Opera. Profit by the example of the sad 
gentleman at the right who realizes too 
late that to the victrola belongs the spoils 


THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER 


Pre-nuptial jealousy is considered quite complimentary, but the 
woman who indulges in it after marriage is the pluperfect and peerless 
pest. Artists especially should avoid this type, for the presence of 
a model invariably infuriates them, and what is Art without a model? 

















THE GIFT SHOP GIRL 


If you are literary, shun the girl who is clever 

with her hands and adept at making sil- 

houettes, for she will surely convert your 

poetic masterpieces into cute cut-outs for the 

Woman’s Exchange, or for the annual Chil- 
dren’s Fair at the Parish House 


Sketches by 
CHARLES MARTIN 





El 


THE ONE BEST BET 
By far the safest marriage investment is the delicate Dresden type, 
subject to mild vapors and harmless indispositions. With this type 
of lady you may sit in peaceful communion. It is a wife of this 
sort who inspired the composition ‘‘The Bed-ridden Love Song” 


Advice to a Young Man About to Marry: Don’t! 
Showing a Half Dozen Jills Whom Any Cautious Jack Will do Well to Jilt 

















VANITY FAIR 


A Guide to Gertrude Stein 


The Evolution of a Master of Fiction into a Painter of Cubist Still-Life in Prose 


HERE is, perhaps, no other American 
Terie of importance who has been so 

badly underestimated as Gertrude Stein. 
And this critical neglect would seem chiefly 
to be due to an unfortunate accident. The 
earlier half of Miss Stein’s literary work has 
never really had a fair chance of recognition: 
it was one of her most advanced and most dar- 
ing experiments which first attracted public 
attention. The first most of us heard of Ger- 
trude Stein was when Tender Buttons was pub- 
lished in 1914 and was greeted with raucous 
guffaws as an example of exotic Greenwich 
Villagism. Yet Miss Stein had already pub- 
lished at this time, besides two curious and 
interesting brochures, one of the most dis- 
tinguished works of fiction by any living 
American author—a book which had far more 
claim to serious recognition than the works of 
most of the Hergesheimers and the Cathers 
which followed it and which were raised to the 
dignity of masters by the eagerness of the 
new literary generation to discover authentic 
American talent. It was a little as if Henry 
James had first attracted attention with The 
W ings of the Dove or George Meredith with One 
of Our Conquerors. No one realized that the 
strange looking stuff which diverted him as a 
form of literary lunacy was really only a com- 
paratively late phase of a genius extraordina- 
rily conscientious and sane, which had been 
working steadily for many years to express 
itself in prose. 


“Three Lives” 


ERTRUDE STEIN’S first book, Three 

Lives, appeared, in 1909, at a time when 
there was little audience, either popular or 
critical, for serious American fiction. If Three 
Lives were published today we should prob- 
ably hear much more about it. Indeed, have 
we not done honor to Sherwood Anderson, 
who is essentially a disciple of Miss Stein and 
whose very best stories, I think, are no better 
than Three Lives? 

Three Lives was a work of realism but real- 
ism of rather a novel kind. There had come 
to be a sort of realistic formula for writing 
about domestic servants, invented perhaps by 
Flaubert and fostered, I suppose, by the Gon- 
courts. But Miss Stein, though she shared 
with these writers their ironic sense and their 
detachment, had discovered a technique of 
her own. When we read Un Coeur Simple of 
Flaubert we are continually thinking about 
Flaubert—of his technical virtuosity, of his 
tour de force of the imagination in being able to 
put before us so lowly a creature at all—his 
researches into her simple heart are like a last 
triumph of sophistication. But Gertrude Stein, 
in her treatment of her servant girls, occupies 
no such acrid literary altitudes. Her portraits, 
though no less ruthless than Flaubert’s, are 
far closer to the originals. Indeed they are not 
dazzling feats of ingenuity like Flaubert’s, 
at all, but rather the projection of three actual 
human beings as complex and as complete as 
life. The style itself, which seems to owe 
nothing to that of any other novelist, takes on 
the very accents and the rhythms of the minds 
whose adventures it is recording. We have 
ceased to see the nurse-girl as an insect to 
be examined at arm’s length; we find ourselves 


By EDMUND WILSON 


living in her own world and watching it 
through her own eyes. And far from proving 
sordid or boring, it becomes extraordinarily 
beautiful and noble. 

In Three. Lives the style, though extremely 
individual, is not yet especially eccentric— 
though some of the author’s characteristic 
tricks have already begun to appear. You 
have the rhythmic repetitions, like the refrain 
of a ballad, which we find imitated in Sher- 
wood Anderson, and you have the strange 
stringing together of present participles which 
seems at first merely an attempt to reproduce 
some mannerism of Negro conversation, but 
which was afterwards to grow on Miss Stein 
as a mannerism of her own. “I never did use 
to think I was so much on being real modest, 
Melanctha, but now I know really I am, when 
I hear you talking. I see all the time there are 
many people living just as good as I am, 
though they are a little different to me. Now 
with you, Melanctha, if I understand you right 
what you are talking, you don’t think that way 
of no other one that you are ever knowing.” 


The Beginnings of Eccentricity 


HREE Lives and.the gigantic History of a 
Family constitute Miss Stein’s first period. 
The latter found no publisher when it was 
first written and has remained in obscurity 
ever since, though those who have read it in 
manuscript consider it her most important 
work and, with the example of Proust and 
Ulysses, it is to be hoped that some publisher 
will undertake it. Her middle manner—a 
logical elaboration of the earlier style of Three 
Lives—first appears in 1912 in the portraits 
of Matisse and Picasso, published by Mr. 
Stieglitz in Camera Work, and in a sketch of 
the Galeries Lafayette, in a defunct magazine 
called Rogue. I shall quote the beginning of 
the portrait of Matisse: “One was quite cer- 
tain that for a long part of his being one being 
living he had been trying to be certain that 
he was wrong in doing what he was doing and 
then when he could not come to be certain 
that he had been wrong in doing what he had 
been doing, when he had completely convinced 
himself that he would not come to be certain 
that he had been wrong in doing what he had 
been doing he was really certain then that he 
was a great one and he certainly was a great 
one. Certainly every one could be certain of 
this thing that this one is a great one.” This 
was a little queer but still intelligible; but, 
about this time another “portrait” appeared 
which presented far greater difficulties. It 
suddenly became evident that Gertrude Stein 
had abandoned the intelligible altogether. 
The Portrait of Mabel Dodge of the Villa 
Curonia, printed privately in Florence, re- 
tained the flowing manner of the other por- 
traits but had begun speaking in a strange and 
disturbing language, rather like Mallarmé’s 
language of Symbolism; and finally, in Tender 
Buttons Miss Stein abandoned even her long 
limpid sentences and began expressing herself 
in fantastic strings of words without syntax 
or connection. This was the sort of thing that 
astonished the world in 1914: 


Red Roses. A cool red rose and a pink cut 
pink, a collapse and a sold hole, a little less hot. 


A Sound. Elephant beaten with candy and 
little pops and chews all bolts and reckless 
reckless rats, this is this. 


Custard. Custard is this. It has aches, 
aches when. Not to be. Not to be narrowly, 
This makes a whole little hill. 

It is better than a little thing that has 
mellow real mellow. It is better than lakes 
whole lakes, it is better than seeing. 


Chicken. Alas a dirty word, alas a dirty 
third alas a dirty third, alas a dirty bird. 


It appeared that Miss Stein had decided to 
try using words for the values which she be- 
lieved them to possess apart from those in- 
herent in their actual meanings. We are told 
that she used to shut herself up at night and 
try utterly to banish from her brain all the 
words ordinarily associated with the ideas 
she had fixed upon. Concentrating upon the 
given image she would make her mind a blank 
to its ordinary vocabulary, invoking other, 
more subtly relevant words to render it anew. 

But the real key to understanding Tender 
Buttons is to be found in Miss Stein’s preoccu- 
pation with modern painting. Long a friend 
of Matisse and Picasso, and one of the earliest 
of their admirers, she has for many years 
been living in Paris in the full excitement of 
the new movement and has accumulated a 
collection of modern paintings, which is one 
of the most remarkable in Europe. It is not 
surprising that she should have come to wonder 
whether analogous effects might not be pro- 
duced in literature. We are all more or less 
familiar by this time with the theory of cub- 
ism and its sister genres—that violent reac- 
tion from naturalism, which holds that by 
splitting up or distorting an object you can 
give a far truer impression of its effect on the 
beholder than by any literal representation— 
and it is not difficult to see how Miss Stein’s 
later work attempts the same fresh rendering 
in prose. 


The Progress of Aesthetic Thrills 


Lip Portrait of Mabel Dodge was merely a 
portrait in the manner of Picasso, and the 
sketches in Tender Buttons, of which the sub- 
title was Objects, Food, Rooms were simply a 
series of cubist still-lifes in the manner of 
Gleize or Braque. She had cut down her long 
repetitive ruminations to telegraphic economic 
strokes; instead of turning the object over and 
over, like the ocean lapping a pebble, she had 
begun dropping the pebble in a well and record- 
ing only the ripples on the surface, when the 
pebble itself had disappeared and sunk many 
yards out of sight. It is not the object which 
we see but the vibrations caused by the object 
—not a focussing of something outside the 
artist, but the consciousness of the artist 
herself. 

Her next publication, a small pamphlet 
called, felicitously, Have They Attacked Mary. 
He Giggled—A Political Satire (1917), and her 
most recent book, Geography and Plays (1922) 
which contains also specimens of almost all her 
other manners, seem to apply the method of 
the still-lifes in Tender Buttons to more com- 
plicated subjects. You have travel, anec- 
dotes, conversations, all splintered up and 

(Continued on page 80) 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Jacob Ben Ami, Now With the Theatre Guild 


This Distinguished Russian Actor Will Shortly Appear in the Guild Adaptation of Lenormand’s Tragedy «Les Ratés”’ 
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VANITY FAIR 


An Open Letter to the Movie Magnates 


The Failure of the Producers, and Why They Should Heed the Handwriting on the Wall 


The Lord has brought you into a narrow 

place—what you would call a tight corner— 
and you are beginning to feel the pressure. A 
voice is heard in the land saying that your day 
is over. The name of the voice is Radio, broad- 
casting nightly to announce that the unequal 
struggle between the tired washerwoman and 
the captions written by or for Mr. Griffith is 
ended. It is easier to listen than to read. And 
it is long since you have given us anything 
significant to see. 

You may say that radio will ruin the movies 
no more than the movies ruined the theater. 
The difference is that your foundation is inse- 
cure: you are monstrously over-capitalized and 
monstrously under-educated; the one thing 
you cannot stand is a series of lean years. 
You have to keep on going because you have 
from the beginning considered the pictures as 
a business, not as an entertainment. Perhaps in 
your desperate straits you will for the first time 
try to think about the movie, to see it steadily 
and see it whole. 

My suggestion to you is that you engage a 
number of men and women: an archaeologist 
to unearth the history of the moving picture; a 
mechanical genius to explain the camera and 
the projector to you; a typical movie fan if you 
can find one; and above all a man of no prac- 
tical capacity whatever, a theorist. Let these 
people get to work for you; do what they tell 
you to do. You will hardly lose more money 
than in any other case. 


[tre tora and Unhappy people: 


i the historian tells you that the pictures you 
produced in 1910 were better than those 
you now lose money on, he is worthless to you. 
But if he fails to tell you that the pictures of 
1910 pointed the way to the really right thing 
and that you have since departed from that 
way, discharge him as a fool. For that is ex- 
actly what has occurred. In your beginnings 
you were on the right track; I believe that in 
those days you still looked at the screen. Ten 
years later you were too busy looking at, or 
after, your bank account. Remember that 
ten years ago there wasn’t a great name in the 
movies. And then, thinking of your present 
plight, recall that you deliberately introduced 
great names and chose Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Rupert Hughes, and Mrs. Elinor Glyn. If I 
may quote an author you haven’t filmed, it 
shall not be forgiven you. 

Your historian ought to tell you that the 
moving picture came into being as the result of 
a series of mechanical developments; your 
technician will add the details about the camera 
and projector. From both you will learn that 
you are dealing with movement governed by 
light. It will be news to you. You seem not to 
realize the simplest thing about your business. 
Further you will learn that everything you 
need to do must be done by these two agencies: 
movement and light. (Counting in movement 
everything of pace and in light everything 
which light can make visible to the eye, even 
if it be an emotion: do you recall the unnatural 
splash of white in a street scene in Caligari? It 
will occur to you that the cut-back, the alter- 
nating exposition of two concurrent actions, the 
vision, the dream, are all good; and that the 
close-up, dearest of all your finds, usually dis- 


By VIVIAN SHAW 


sociates a face or an object from its moving 
background and is the most dangerous of 
expedients. You will learn much from the 
camera and from what was done with it in the 
early days. 

I warn you again they were not great pic- 
tures—except for The Avenging Conscience 
and—one you didn’t make—Cabiria. To each 
of.these a poet contributed. (Peace, Mr. Grif- 


fith; the poet in your case was E. A. Poe; and ° 


the warrior poet of Fiume contributed the 
scenario for the second.) Mr. Griffith con- 
trived in his picture to project both beauty and 
terror by combining Annabel Lee with The 
Tell-tale Heart. A sure instinct led him to dis- 
engage the vast emotion of longing and of lost 
love through an action of mystery and terror. 
(I think he made a happy ending somehow—by 
having the central portion of his story appear as 
a dream. How little it mattered since the real 
emotion came through the story!) The picture 
was projected in a palpable atmosphere; it was 
felt. After ten years I recall dark masses and 
ghostly rays of light. And if I may anticipate 
the end, let me compare it with a picture of 
1922, a picturization as you call it, of Annabel 
Lee. It was all scenery and captions; it pre- 
sented a detestable little boy and a pretty 
little girl doing aesthetic dancing along cliffs 
by the sea; one almost saw the Ocean View 
Hotel in the background. Mercilessly the 
stanzas appeared on the screen; but nothing 
was allowed to happen except a vulgar repre- 
sentation of calf-love. I cannot bear to de- 
scribe the disagreeable picture of grief at the 
end; I do not dare to think what you may now 
be preparing with a really great poem. The 
lesson is not merely one of taste; it is a ques- 
tion of knowing the camera, of realizing that 
you must project emotion by movement and 
by picture combined. 


Tradition vs. Bogus Art 


I AM trying to trace for you the development 
of the serious moving picture as a bogus art, 
and I can’t do better than assure you that it 
was best before it was an “art” at all. (Or I 
can indicate that slapstick comedy, which you 
despise, is not bogus, is a real, and valuable, 
and delightful entertainment.) I believe that 
you went out West because the perpetual sun 
of Southern California made taking easy; there 
you discovered the lost romance of America, 
its Wild West and its pioneer days, its gold rush 
and its Indians. You had it in your hands, 
then, to make that past of ours alive; a small 
written literature and a remnant of oral 
tradition remained for you to work on. On the 
whole you did make a good beginning. You 
missed fine things, but you caught the simple 
ones; you presented the material directly, with 
appropriate sentiment. You relied on melo- 
drama, which was the rightest thing you ever 
did. Combat and pursuit, the last minute res- 
cue, were the three items of your best pictures; 
and yourcutting department, carefully alternat- 
ing the fight between white men and red with 
the slow-starting, distant, approaching, arriv- 
ing, victorious troops from the garrison ap- 
pealed properly to our soundest instincts. You 
went into the bad-man period; you began to 
make an individual soldier, Indian, bandit, 
pioneer, renegade, the focus of your interest; 


still good because you related him to an active, 
living background. Dear Heaven! before you 
had filmed Bret Harte you had created legend- 
ary heroes of your own. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Griffith, apparently insa- 
tiable, was developing small genre scenes of 
slum life while he thought of filming the tragic 
history of the South after the war. Other direc- 
tors sought other fields—notably that of the 
serial adventure film. Since they made money 
for all concerned you will not be surprised to 
hear these serials praised. The Exploits of 
Elaine, the whole Pearl White adventure, the 
thirty minutes of action closing on an impos- 
sible and unresolved climax, were, of course, 
infinitely better pictures than your version of 
Mr. Joseph Conrad’s Victory, your Humoresque, 
your Should a Wife Forgive. They were ex- 
tremely silly; they worked too closely on a 
scheme: getting out of last week’s predicament 
and into next week’s can hardly be called a 
“form”. But within their limitations they 
used the camera for all it was worth. It didn’t 
matter a bit that the perils were preposterous, 
that the flights and pursuits were all fakes 
composed by the speed of the projector. You 
were back in the days of Nick Carter and the 
Liberty Boys; you hadn’t heard of psychology, 
and drama, and art; you were developing the 
camera. You bored us when your effects 
didn’t come off and I’m afraid amused us a 
little. But you were on the right road. 


HERE was very little acting in these films 

and in the Wild West exhibitions. There 
was a great deal of action. I can’t recall Pearl 
White registering a single time; I recall only 
movement, which was excellent. It was later 
that your acting developed; up to this time you 
were working with people who hadn’t suc- 
ceeded in or were wholly ignorant of the tech- 
nique of the stage; they moved before the cam- 
era gropingly at first, but gradually developing 
a technique suited to the camera and to nothing 
else. Iam referring to days so far back that the 
old Biograph films used to be branded with the 
mark AB in a circle and this mark occurred in 
the photographed sets to prevent stealing. In 
those days your actors and actresses were ex- 
ceptionally naive and creative. You were on 
the point of discovering mass and line in the 
handling of crowds, in the defile of a troop, in 
the movement of individuals. Mr. Griffith had 
already discovered that four men running in op- 
posite directions along the design of a figure 8 
gave the effect of sixteen men—a discovery 
lightly comparable to that of Velasquez in the 
crossed spears of the Surrender of Breda. You 
would have done well to continue your experi- 
ments with nameless individuals and chaotic 
masses; but you couldn’t. You developed what 
you called personalities—and after that, ac- 
tresses. 

Before The Birth of a Nation was begun Mary 
Pickford had already left Griffith. I have 
heard that he vowed to make Mae Marsh a 
greater actress—as if she weren’t one from the 
start, as if acting mattered, as if Mary Pick- 
ford ever could or needed to act! Remember 
that in The Avenging Conscience at least four 
people: Spottiswoode Aiken, Henry Walthall, 
Blanche Sweet, and another I cannot identify 

(Continued on page 108) 
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MARTHA LORBER (Center) 
Another dancing member of 
the ‘Follies’, now romping 
merrily through its second edi- 
tion. In the new version, she 
has been awarded a gratify- 
ingly adequate réle 
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LENA BASQUETTE 


Last seen in John Murray 

Anderson’s “Jack and Jill”, 

will shortly appear with Fred 

Stone and his daughter in 

their new revue, ‘“‘The Step- 
ping Stones” 





FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


American Dancers Who Go to New Conquests 


One of the most brilliant 
Denishawn pupils, soon to 
tour Europe in a series of 
independent dance recitals. 
She is seen here in the ‘Sere- 
nata Morisca”’ introduced in 
her recital at Town Hall 


MARGARET PETIT (Left) 


As a languid Belle Marquise. 
She will be seen in New York 
again in the Fall, in a musical 
comedy which will offer a 
fitting background for her very 
special type of dancing 


A Group of Youthful Artists, Now Advancing the Profession of Dancing in New York 








LA PENSEE 
The serious note in sculp- 
ture is struck by Emile 
Marteau in this superb ex- 
pression of concentrated 
thought. The French Gov- 
ernment has purchased 
this chef d’ceuvre and will 
make it a feature of Better 
Thought Week which be- 
gins in September, in Paris 
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L’AUTOMNE 


As always the nude predominates in the current 
Salon de Paris at the Grand Palais. A médaille 
de premiére classe was awarded to this striking 
performance by Raoul Esquisse which is entitled, 
simply, “‘ Yes, we have no bananas” 


Assorted Exhibits from the Paris Salon 
Showing that the Nude is Always New 
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L’ELAN 
Seldom has motion been 
more perfectly expressed 
than in this dashing exhibit 
by Mlle. Nitouchepas, 
sculptress and premiére 
danseuse at the Cirque 
da’Eté. Competent critics 
declare the figure to be a 
perfect likeness 
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LE SOLEIL 
Henri Tirbouchon, a waiter at the Elysée Hotel, only discovered 
he was an artist when he spilled a pint of claret, while at work, and 
suddenly saw that he had executed a landscape on the table-cloth. 
His hit with the canvas above is one of the season’s sensations 


LE SERPENT L’AMOUR SPIRITUELLE 
It is Louis Jardain’s theory that No sculptor is the master of such 
Eve and the serpent were one, a combined strength and simplicity 
thought which is clearly expressed as Victor Poteau. The graceful 
in the pretzel-like attitude of this figures shown above are symbolic 
attractive, though confusing, sub- of the regained provinces of Alsace 
ject. Miniature replicas of this and Lorraine. Al is, of course, the 
work are being sold for corkscrews happy figure shown on the left 
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Subways and Health 


Cheerfully Serious Thoughts on a New Idea, Suggesting:a Few Practical Applications 


By D. LOTHROP BRASHER, Pres. N. Y. Bacterial Brotherhood 


should add what authority I possess to 

that of my lifelong friend and co-worker 
in the cause of public health, Dr. William H. 
Park, for many years director of the research 
laboratories in the Department of Health of 
New York City. My reference is to the recent 
pronouncement by Dr. Park on the subject of 
the healthful properties of our city subways. 
Lest the article in question may have escaped 
the notice of some of my readers, permit me 
to quote it in part with one or two added 
comments of my own. 

In the preamble we read the following able 
outline of the matter. 

“Singularly enough, while Mayor Hylan and 
scores of others have been inveighing against 
subway congestion as unhygienic, disease 
breeding, disgusting and indecent, it has 
remained for a distinguished bacteriologist, 
an authority in hygiene and sanitation, to 
declare that the much abused subways—even 
the congested ones—may be an agency of 
good health rather than a purveyor of com- 
municable disease. 

“A few days ago at a convention of State 
health officers at Saratoga, Dr. Park suggested 
that the population of New York City ap- 
parently is becoming partially immunized to 
diphtheria and other diseases through the 
passage of the germs from person to person in 
the subways, theaters and other crowded 
places. He said the virulence of these germs 
is being decreased by constant attenuation in 


I: is clearly indicated at this time that I 


‘this manner, so that scarlet fever, for example, 


now prevails in milder form.” 

Before going further let me fully corroborate 
all that Dr. Park says in this important state- 
ment. The fact that Mayor Hylan disagrees 
with him is not surprising. Political rulers are 
prone to capture publicity by disagreeing with 
experts, for by so doing they win the applause 
of lay minds which subconsciously resent being 
told anything true. I may even venture the 
statement that the disagreement of Mayor 
Hylan is tantamount to proof of Dr. Park’s 
contention. 


Blessings in Disguise 


lea let us pass on to the more im- 
portant consideration of the proposition 
itself. With what a blaze of illumination it 
clears up many of the perplexing tendencies of 
mankind. Herein we see humanity treated as 
it should be, namely as a mass. Against the 
verdict of nine tenths of the best medical 
authority I have always maintained that the 
study of individual cases with the attendant 
complications of temperature-charts, life-his- 
tories, blood-tests and the like were of no 
value whatsoever. The conditions surround- 
ing individuals are too varied to permit of any 
reliable deductions. But in this matter of 
subways we have the amazing analysis of a 
master-mind summing up the physical reac- 
tions of millions of human beings all at once. 
This is something to go by. 

Incidentally it is difficult to imagine how 
Dr. Park will collect his professional fees as 
subway consultant, or on what basis, but that 
isa matter which need not be discussed at this 
time. 

In the beam of this new medical search-light 


we see, first of all, what a pitiful injustice has 
been meted out in the past, not only to sub- 
ways, but, as Dr. Park points out, to theaters 
and other crowded places. How clearly, now, 
we see that the mass mind, left to itself, un- 
consciously and infallibly seeks the road to 
well-being and hygienic advancement; con- 
vening, congesting, crowding together, even 
against the advice of medical authority and 
the laws of the commonwealth. The theater 
cough, that uncontrollable bronchial outburst 
which greets the rise of every curtain, what 
beauty it acquires in relation to this new 
concept. In place of being a critical or inter- 
ruptive demonstration it is a magnificent 
salute to the Goddess Hygiene. Over and 
above the audience, whirling about the heads 
of the actors, the trained mind’s eye sees the 
invisible atoms in the friendly process of im- 
munization, flitting from larynx to larynx, 
balancing to corners, changing seats regard- 
less of ticket-stubs or ushers. Measured by 
this new yard-stick we are forced to label the 
Smith Brothers as enemies of society. It is a 
complete bouleversement of preconceived ideas. 


“Up, Boys and Atom!” 


UR crowded dance halls must also be 

viewed in a new light. The restricted danc- 
ing space, the huddled tables, the absence of 
ventilation, the compacted performers pressed 
like sardines in the most complete anatomical 
liaison, all these envious phenomena of our 
social instinct acquire a new and beautiful 
significance. Professor R. B. Benchley, one 
of my efficient co-workers in the Bacterial 
Brotherhood, has already pointed out the 
interesting relation of community singing to the 
flu outbreak, but I must take direct issue with 
him in his assumption that the results are to 
be deplored. A consideration of Dr. Park’s 
findings will, I feel sure, modify my friend’s 
discouraging conclusions. 

Certainly I am able fully to confirm Dr. 

Park’s statement regarding the abating of 
specific ailments, notably scarlet fever, of 
which he speaks. Observations carried out 
by me in my private laboratory show that 
this colorful affliction has faded out until it is 
hardly distinguishable from pink-eye. 
"Dr. Park shows a deep and scientific sym- 
pathy for the germs themselves which have 
hitherto been distinctly non grata. Speaking 
of the importance of the carrier germ he says: 
“Since we cannot escape accumulating these 
carrier germs, it is pleasant to know that, by 
way of partial immunization, they have a cer- 
tain protective value.” This is urbanity itself. 
Modern science replaces the old mid-Victorian 
aloofness with a gesture of respect and a word 
of approbation which says, “Hats off to the 
germs, men.” It is simple justice, no more. 

Now that it is pointed out to us it seems 
self-evident that any organism must lose tre- 
mendously in power if compelled to travel 
incessantly on subway lines. Not only during 
the rush hours, but at all times of day and 
night, the friendly little bacteria are jostled 
and pushed about, constantly changing their 
habitat, urged on by their inexorable activity. 
What it is that goads them we do not know, 
but the thought of it inspires not only pity 
but a sort of dramatic awe. What is so un- 


certain as the life of a germ who may be 
snatched without warning from sphere to 
sphere, starting the day in a push-cart to end 
it in a limousine or vice-versa? There is no 
snobbery among bacilli. The sentiment is 
manifestly impossible among beings so con- 
stantly subject to change without notice and 
the atomic inhabitant of the fashionable East 
side meets the humble suburbanite on abso- 
lutely equal terms, for, who knows, they may 
have changed places by tomorrow. By one 
fundamental tie they are bound, the instinct 
of unceasing activity expressed in the bug- 
slogan, ‘Up, boys and atom!”’ 

This preliminary consideration of the health- 
ful quality of our subways is only the threshold 
of the subject. To what it may lead we may 
only imagine, but, obviously, we city-dwellers 
must not remain smugly satisfied with our 
immunity, breathing night and morning the 
ozone of our subterranean tubes without a 
thought for the millions of our population 
who live far beyond the last subway station. 
We must not fail in our duty to them. 

Dr. Park says dispassionately, “It is well 
established that when the flu ravaged our war- 
time camps several years ago the city boys 
suffered far less than did the lads from the 
farms and the great open spaces.” 

It is pathetic to note, in passing, how many 
superior folk have derided the farmer for 
his habit of sleeping with his windows shut. 
The practice has been held up to scorn and 
ridicule when all the time he was unconsciously 
doing the right thing in trying to make his 
humble abode as much like the subway as 
possible. In this he was often surprisingly 
successful but his efforts were woefully inade- 
quate. Despite his best efforts at plugging up 
broken window panes and door-panels with 
discarded undershirts or old newspapers the 
outside air would leak in to his great physical 
detriment. 


Justice for Germs 


BVIOUSLY, then, we must extend our 
subway system until the entire countryside 
is a network of joyous, health-bringing tunnels. 
Even as our water is brought clear and unde- 
filed from reservoir to faucet, so must the 
stream of life be piped to the future. Let it not 
be said of any Metropolis that she hogged the 
hygiene of the nation. Through mountain and 
valley let our great engines bore their way, 
leaving here and there glazed openings through 
which we may gaze upon the beautiful, but 
dangerous, out-of-doors. The expense will be 
large, but it must not be considered when 
opposed to our duty to future generations. 
In the city, where we must naturally look 
for further scientific work on this important 
problem, there is already talk of establishing 
definite germ-exchanges or bacteria stations 
where this important process of immunization 
can be carried on. By means of a central 
clearing house various parts of the city can 
report just which germs show a surplus or 
shortage, as the case may be, and the proper 
balance may be maintained. Leading life 
insurance companies are intensely interested 
in this new attempt to reduce vital statistics 
to an exact science. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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The Growing Refinement of Prize Fighting 


How the Ring Is Rapidly Becoming a Veritable Elysian Field of Superior Artistic Expression in Decorative Modes 


HAVE noticed, from 
time to time, that the 
Editor of Vanity Fair 
shifts his attention 
from The Well Dressed 
IOs Man to the unclothed 
APN gentleman who earns 
(OR his livelihood in the 
en°) prize-ring by remodel- 
ing the features of his 

fellows in artistic and versatile patterns. 

In a recent issue I saw an aesthetic photo- 
graph of Jack Dempsey posed in all the plas- 
tic symmetry of Rodin’s Thinker. And, in this 
very issue, we are treated to a view of Car- 
pentier, in a boudoir suit, photographed by 
Baron de Meyer. These are the chief 
reasons why I am prompted to sit down 
and dash off a friendly word of advice to 
the intelligentsia who peruse this refined 
family organ, before they find themselves 
too deeply steeped in a mass of cauli- 
flower ears and meandering noses. 

When once the brand of the Marquis of 
Queensberry is upon your brow, it is too 
late to turn back. 

I hate to see a lot of nice, refined gentle- 
men with brains that can fathom the 
deepest intricacies of a problem in bridge, 
and tongues that can unravel the names 
of the great Serbian painters, Hungarian 
playwrights, and Russian composers, step 
blindly into the realm of pugilism, in the 
belief that they are only wandering into 
another Elysian field of high artistic 
expression. 

Boxing, we were told by many idealists 
during the war, should become one of the 
greatest factors in the life of the American 
youth. The boxing glove was the symbol 
of manliness, vigor, clean living, charac- 
ter. Abraham Lincoln missed being great 
by not being born with a pair of boxing 
gloves in his hands. No man had the 
requisites of real honest-to-goodness cit- 
izenship unless he had broken his neighbor’s 
nose in at least four places. 

No doubt many doting mothers looked with 
longing eyes upon the beautifully modeled 
physique of Dempsey in the above mentioned 
photograph and murmured softly, “I hope my 
boy Alec grows up to be like that. I don’t 
want him to take after his dad, who is in the 
unromantic fish business and has legs like 
the last two strands of a dish of spaghetti.” 

New York has a state boxing commission 
and so has New Jersey, and other states, 
and maybe Luxor, Egypt, too. The duty of 
the men on these commissions is to reduce the 
slam-bang profession to the delicate social 
ethics of afternoon teas and expensive sur- 
gical operations. The idea is to put boxing in 
a class with violin recitals, debating societies, 
nut sundaes, Mineralava, embroidery and Mah 
Jongg. The poisonous fumes of the breath of 
scandal must never be allowed to ooze into 
the roped arena,and the exponents of the game 
must be able to tie a full-dress cravat with the 
skill of a magazine society editor. 

When something happens in the fight game 
to ruffle the placid calm into which the Puri- 
tans would have all amusements and sports 
drift, there is a great wave of protest from all 
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By RUBE GOLDBERG 


sides, and out of the righteous rumbling comes 
the same sanctimonious voice, exclaiming, 
“Something must be done!” 

I am one of the greatest fight fans in cap- 
tivity. I have had more white shirts soiled 
by spattered blood in my ring-side seat than 
many a beef-juggler in the Chicago stock- 
yards. And yet, whenever I hear that some 
public-spirited individual has come forward 
with the cry that boxing must be ‘cleaned 
up”’, I am stricken with a feeling of acute 
nausea. 

Fighting is fundamentally a lowbrow game. 
It is based on the hypothesis that one man 
must arrange matters with his fists so that 
another man can’t stand up any more. The 





THE ARTIST AND THE PRIZE FIGHT 


We reproduce an interesting experiment in shadow 

boxing, as recorded by Hunt Diederich, the American 

sculptor, who has lately been making some excep- 
tional black-and-white drawings of the prize ring 


fight fans are unhappiest when there is no 
blood. The black eye is the symbol of action. 
the crowd jeers when nobody gets hurt. 

Fighters are good, bad or worse. Some are 
honest and some are not so particular. These 
are mere details. What the fight fan wants is 
the spectacle of two rough boys punching 
each other’s head off. If the gambler loses a 
bet on a boxing transaction that has a fro- 
mage complexion, that is merely the luck of 
the game. It is best, of course, to have things 
“‘on the up-and-up’”’, as they say on the rialto. 
But that is not nearly so important as keep- 
ing the fighting game lowbrow. So many 
things have already become high and right- 
eous and mighty and properly organized that 
restaurant proprietors will soon have to fur- 
nish a table of contents with every plate of 
hash served in their establishments. 

The following is an incident that brought 
one of the time-honored howls from the 
official street-cleaners of reform. 

Not long ago I saw a battle in Madison 
Square Garden between two noble gladia- 
tors named Harry Greb and Gene Tunney, 
for the light heavyweight championship of 
the world. I had never seen Greb before, 
but had associated his name with all the 


beautiful ideals of the ring. He was the 

Champion. He was the porcupine’s quill. 

And then I saw him. 

In this battle he showed as much knowledge 
of boxing as a horse does of pinochle. He 
came at Tunney like a newly married cave- 
man coming home to meet his bride. His 
embraces savored of love and strangulation. 
Never once did he land a blow. With his 
arms around his adversary’s neck, he would 
bend low, as if to lay his head against the 
other’s breast and weep with joy, and then 
suddenly rise Jike an elevator in the Wool- 
worth building only to bump his head against 
the bottom of Tunney’s chin. 

While Greb at least gave a very realistic 
imitation of a dish of scrambled eggs, 
Tunney did nothing. It was Greb’s fight 
by a mile, according to the rules invented 
by Houdini and the man who created the 
lover’s knot. 

But the referee and the judges promptly 
gave the decision to Tunney and with it 
the championship. There was a storm of 
protest from all sides, but the incident 
was practically forgotten the next day. 
It gave the fight fans a chance to howl. 
And that’s what they wanted. It was 
part of the game. 

I have seen boxing carried on under 
dozens of different régimes in New York 
State, and not one of them has been able 
to do much better than the others in 
keeping the game free from untoward 
incidents. They were all human—right 
or wrong. And the boxing game is rough 
but human, too. 

Though it may seem a bit indelicate, 
I might mention, in passing, that Greb, 
when in his corner, drank copious draughts 
from the same water that was used for 
sponging him off. What would you do with 
a fellow like that in the drawing room? 

Benny Leonardrecentlyengagedina bout, 
in Chicago, with Pinkie Mitchell that ended 

in a riot. Every crowd is entitled to an occa- 
sional riot. It is a great relief to the feelings 
that have been pent-up for so long a time by 
the cramped ‘‘don’ts” in the lexicon of the 
successful reformer. 

Jack Dempsey is signed up for bouts that 
will bring him something like a million dollars. 
The boys with the black gloves and long chins 
exclaim that it is a crime against humanity 
that a man of such uncouth habits should be 
paid all that money while hundreds of vers 
libre poets are starving to death right on our 
front doorstep. And then they secretly rush 
around to the ticket speculator and order a 
couple of ring-side seats. 

So, lay off the fight game, you highbrows. 
Don’t let the boy with the cauliflower ear 
know he is a great artist with a message to 
deliver to humanity. Don’t let him know he 
is a half-brother to Apollo. He is one of the 
few natural products we have left and it is 
our sacred duty to keep him from knowing 
that there is such a word as “psychology”. 

But what am I getting excited about? I 
have followed the game for twenty-five years, 
and it hasn’t been harmed a bit by the many 
changes for the better. It is just as bad as ever. 

And thank heaven for that! 
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Georges Carpentier, the Pride of Europe 


Matched First to Fight Joe Beckett in England, and Then to Meet Mike McTigue in America 
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VANITY FAIR 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





GEORGE MAILLARD KESSLERE 


PAUL WHITEMAN 


Because he began his musical career, at the age of 
19, as a violin player in the Denver Symphony 
Orchestra; because, when thirty, he created the 
first dance orchestra with symphonic effects; 
because he first used the saxophone and banjo to 
maintain tempo and rhythm; because he makes 
the most infectious phonograph records; but 
chiefly because his orchestra has recently made a 
great and general success in London 





WITT WARD 


JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


Because he is a corrective force in the region of ethics and 
morals; because he is an ardent upholder of American culture; 
because this bust is by Serge Sudbinin; because he is the 
author of ten stimulating volumes; but chiefly because, in all 
his writings, he always puts the humanities above the sciences, 
and the qualities of the heart above those of the head 








BENEDETTO CROCE 


Because he is the foremost expo- 
nent of the modern school of 
scientific criticism; because he is 
probably the most learned figure in 
Italy since Carducci; because he 
has been a Senator of the King- 
dom; because his works have be- 
come widely read throughout the 
world and especially in America; 
and finally, because the University 
of Oxford has recently bestowed 
upon him the honorable degree of 
Doctor of Letters 





PHILIP GUEDALLA 


Because, during the past year or so, he has become 
an immensely popular critical writer; because he 
has achieved high honors at the English Bar; 
because this caricature is by Aubrey Hammond; 
because his description of ‘‘The Second Empire”’ 
is one of the most readable of modern histories; 
but chiefly because he is preparing a monumental 
biography of the Duke of Wellington, which will 
revivify for us the period of English history 
extending from George III to Queen Victoria 





FLORENCE VANDANM 


SACHA GUITRY 


Because, as son of the eminent French actor, Lucien Guitry, 
and husband of Yvonne Printemps, he has extended the 
histrionic tradition of his family; because he is author of 
twenty-three successful plays; because his ‘‘L’Amour 
Masque”, is written in rhymed verse; and finally, because 
he is not less well known as an actor than as a playwright 
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Mr. Wethered and Mr. Ouimet 


How the British Amateur Champion Vanquished—and Tied—America’s Golfing Prodigy 


BOUT this time last year I had the pleas- 
A ure of writing an article for Vanity Fair, 
and its subject was our then Amateur 
Champion, Mr. Holderness. It seems only 
fitting, then, that this time I should say some- 
thing about Mr. Holderness’s successor, Mr. 
Roger Wethered. 

Mr. Wethered is not a stranger to American 
golfers. He visited America in 1920 and again 
last summer, but, to many who watched him 
then he would, I think, have appeared a stran- 
ger as he played at Deal in the Champion- 
ship, and at St. Andrews in the Walker Cup 
match. In America he has never yet come 
near to doing himself justice, and even at 
home he has never played as he did this year 
—no, not when he tied with Jock Hutchinson 
for the Open Championship. 

When Miss Joyce Wethered appeared at 
Deal on the day of the Championship Final, 
having traveled half through the night from 
Somersetshire to see her brother win, she ex- 
claimed after watching a hole or two, ‘Why, 
this is a new Roger!” It was perfectly true. 
He was playing like a man newly inspired. 
When we talk of inspired golf we are prone 
to think of the rare days on which we walk 
up to the ball and slash at it as hard as we 
can with a reckless, insolent confidence. That 
is but a treacherous, ephemeral, form of in- 
spiration, and it was not Mr. Wethered’s. 
His was rather the inspiration of control. He 
had suddenly mastered the art of, as it were, 
understating his case, of hitting not up to the 
very limit of his powers, but well within 
them, and the result was a sense of stability 
which his friends and supporters had never 
before enjoyed to the full. 

I cannot better describe this change in Mr. 
Wethered’s game than by saying that he 
played more like his sister. Those who have 
seen her will know that higher praise is hardly 
possible. Miss Wethered was playing at 
Rye, when we of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Golfing Society had the very great pleasure 
of entertaining the American golfers there. 
Mr. Hilton was looking on, and was asked by 
some admirer who he thought the best golfer 
he had seen that day. 


Mr. Wethered and His Sister 


R. HILTON said, “ Guess,” and his ques- 

tioner conscientiously began. Was it 
Tolley? No. Was it Ouimet? No. Wethered, 
Sweetser, Gardner, Holderness? No, No, No, 
No. Well, then, who the devil was it, asked 
the questioner, beginning by this time to be 
rather irritated. With a chuckle Mr. Hilton 
gave him the answer—‘‘ Joyce Wethered.” 
She was in his judgment, he added, the best 
striker of a golf ball now in existence. It is a 
verdict with which, I believe, most competent 
judges in England would agree, and so I pay 
Mr. Roger the best compliment I can when I 
say he has learned to play more like Miss 
Joyce. 

It is incidentally rather amusing to observe 
how the fame and the achievements of this 
brother and sister see-saw up and down. Miss 
Wethered is now only twenty-one, three years 
younger than her brother, but she began the 
game of winning championships when in the 
Autumn of 1920 she beat Miss Leitch in the 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


final of the English Ladies’ championships. 
Next year she reached the final of the British 
Open and the French championships, though 
losing to Miss Leitch in both cases, and her 
brother, meanwhile, despite his great private 
reputation, had been disappointing in the big 
events. Then came the swing of the pendulum, 
and his wonderful achievement at St. An- 
drews when he beat all the British profes- 
sionals, and the American ones as well, except 
Jock Hutchinson, with whom he tied for the 
Open Championship. 

The brother’s stock rose, and the sister’s 
fell a little. I remember writing a letter of 
congratulation to a member of the family in 
which I not very elegantly said, “Roger has 
wiped Miss Joyce’s eye this time.” 


The Ladies’ Championship 


_ back went the pendulum again. 
Roger had a couple of rather disappointing 
years, including his failure to qualify in the 
American Championship at Brookline, whereas 
his sister went from strength to strength, won 
the Ladies’ Championship, gave Miss Leitch 
a severe beating, and generally devastated the 
whole realm of ladies’ goif, playing such a game 
as no lady has, I believe, ever approached. 
Then, when she was ‘‘a-tip-toe on the highest 
point of being,” she failed dramatically and 
utterly unexpectedly in the semi-final of the 
Ladies’ Championship at Burnham, just at the 
very moment that her brother was saving his 
country at Deal by beating Mr. Ouimet. And 
so he steps on to the throne just as she va- 
cates it. It seems a pity that they could not 
in one and the same year occupy twin pin- 
nacles, side by side, but there is plenty of time 
before them and they will do it yet. 

This family history has taken me a little 
away from my theme, namely this revelation, 
apparently Heaven-sent, to Mr. Wethered, 
of how to hit hard and not too hard. 

I have just been reading a magazine article 
by Mr. Tolley on the subject of long driving, 
and a passage in it comes pat to my purpose. 
“When I went up to Oxford,” he says, “I 
first played with Mr. Roger Wethered. Dur- 
ing our first game we each managed, by dint 
of much exertion and strain, to outdistance 


‘the other several times, but this lasted for only 


a few holes. By the time we reached the four- 
teenth it was quite impossible to estimate 
who was the longest driver—the only thing 
we could pride ourselves on as the game pro- 
gressed was that we were less distance in the 
rough than our opponent.” 

That pleasant little page well describes Mr. 
Wethered in some of his earlier moods. For 
some time, however, he had, I think, realised 
that tremendous hitting did not pay, but he 
could not light on the secret—and a difficult 
one it is—of comparatively gentle hitting. 
As one of his friends described it to me, ‘‘ When 
Roger tries to hit the ball less hard he does not 
hit it at all.” Even a week before the Cham- 
pionship began he was hitting some desper- 
ately erratic shots. His two last tee shots at 
Sandwich, when he wanted two fours to tie 
with Mr. Ouimet and Dr. Willing for the St. 
George’s Vase, were two of the most colossal 
slices the human eye ever saw. And then sud- 
denly the revelation seems to have come. 


Braid, we know, went to bed a short driver 
and woke up a long one. Mr. Wethered woke 
up just in time at Deal, a straight driver. 
Gone was the tremendous wide stance, that 
leads to forcing, and the crouch with the hands 
low; gone the terrifying swish of the club 
through the air. Instead we had a player 
standing up easily to his ball and giving it by 
comparison a mere pat, and that with the air 
of one who says, “That’s far enough for me— 
if the other fellow can hit farther, let him do 
it with my blessing.” 

A year before, at Prestwick, some wag, 
after watching a round of Mr. Wethered’s, 
had remarked, “‘ Now I know what is meant by 
golf from two sides.’”’ That, it will be remem- 
bered, was the title of the book on golf—and 
a very good book too—written by the brother 
and sister. The neat, if rather unkind, little 
pleasantry would have been quite inappropri- 
ate at Deal, and I doubt if it will ever be ap- 
propriate again. 

Our new Champion has not only had a 
driving revelation, but also a putting one. 
That was by no means so sudden. For some 
time before the Championship his friends had 
been saying that “Roger has become a good 
putter”. So in fact he had, and his putting 
at Deal especially in his match against Mr. 
Ouimet, and in the final against Mr. Harris, 
was not merely consistently good, it was con- 
sistently deadly. You know how frightened 
we are over here of American putting and 
putters. Well, if Mr. Wethered had been an 
American, if his name had been Travis, or 
Travers, we should have been saying that his 
putting was black witchcraft, and useless to 
contend against. He seems to me to be the 
one putting Ethiopian who has really suc- 
ceeded in changing his skin. We have all of 
us at one time or another declared that we 
have changed our putting styles, but our 
friends can see no difference; to their eyes we 
are in the same old attitude; they say of us 
pityingly: “ Poor old chap, he thinks he’s learnt 
to putt just because for a day or two the ball 
is going into the hole.” 


Mr. Wethered’s Technique 


ITH Mr. Wethered there is a genuine 

difference. He has changed his attitude. 
He used to stand with his feet some way apart, 
and the weight forward on the left leg. Now 
he has adopted a more American pose, the 
heels close together, and the body much more 
upright. What is more important, he has 
acquired a smooth free method of striking the 
ball. There is nothing of the push, the poke 
or the prod about it; the club head is doing 
the work and going through beautifully after 
the ball. The really good putter always con- 
veys the impression of a billiard player, and 
Mr. Wethered made the rather slow and heavy 
Deal greens look as smooth as the board of 
green cloth. 

I have said nothing about his iron play. 
There he did not need a revelation. It has 
always been a strong point. And yet his 
most profitable shot with an iron club is one 
that arouses keen controversy. He is ex- 
traordinarily effective in the laying of 
little chips from just beyond the confines of 

(Continued on page 96) 








VANITY FAIR 


How Experts Plan Their Play 


Some Remarkable and Interesting Examples of the Methods of Mr. Getricksky 


their usual after-dinner cigar together on 

the porch of the hotel that faced the sea. 
The usual remarks about how hot it must be 
in town were finished. The broker had men- 
tioned at dinner that he had something to say 
to the agent, when they should be alone to- 
gether. The agent now reminded him of it. 

“Tt’s that fellow Getricksky,” the broker 
began, after a cautious look about him to be 
sure he was not overheard. “I cut into a rub- 
ber with him last night. They may be great 
players in Russia; but he made some of the 
darnedest plays I ever saw in my life. Why, we 
won every rubber.” 

“What is there to object to in that?” in- 
quired the agent. 

“Why, nothing, you might say,” taking 
the cigar out of his mouth and regarding it crit- 
ically, as if studying what to say next. 

“All these Russians are supposed to be 
wonderful card players, I believe,’ suggested 
the agent. 

“Yes. Too wonderful to suit me. He gets 
on my nerves when I am dummy. He makes 
plays that look foolish, and then all of a sud- 
den he marks up three or four odd and game. 
I don’t see anything crooked about his game. 
He never hesitates; never tries to geta peek into 
your hand; but unless he is a mind reader I 
don’t see any explanation for the things he 
does.” 

“Ts it the bidding or the play?” 

“Tt is both. He is some bidder. Four-card 
suits are good enough for him, and he will go 
no-trumps with a whole suit against him. 
He has fixed up a game with that widow from 
Washington for this evening. She is said to 
be a very fine player; one of the old whisters. 
If I get either of them for a partner I am satis- 
fied.” 

“Who is the fourth to be?” 

“Some author fellow, I believe, who has 
read every book on the game, and plays ac- 
cording to rule, just to see the wheels go round. 
I will tell you what I wish you would do for 
me. You are a pretty good judge of a bridge 
game. Sit behind Getricksky and watch his 
game, and tell me what you think of it.” 

“He might object.” 

“Not a bit of it. He says nothing disturbs 
him. I want you to tell me how he figures out 
the plays he makes. He never seems to make 
a mistake. If you think you could have done 
it better, or more easily, he can tell you in 
about five words where you are wrong. If 
you don’t see some plays that will open your 
eyes I'll buy you a box of cigars. You and I 
may remember some of the hands and go 
over them afterwards.” 

The game was made up as arranged, but 
nothing unusual happened for the first few 
deals, except that the Broker seemed to be 
rather conservative in his bidding. Presently 
this distribution came along, the score being 
love-all, rubber game, with quite a liberal 
margin of honors and penalties to the credit 
of Getricksky and his partner, the Widow. 
These were chiefly due to the Author’s trying 
to make up for his partner’s conservatism by 
overbidding his own hands. 

The Broker dealt and bid a spade, the higher 
ranking of two suits. The Widow passed. 


Tite broker and the agent were enjoying 


By R. F. FOSTER 





Bridge Problem LI. | 
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There are no trumps, and Z leads. Y and Z 
want four out of these six tricks. How do they 
get them? Although there are only six cards in 
each hand, they will probably be found quite 
enough for a warm weather problem. 











The Author studied his cards for a minute, 
uncertain whether to go no-trumps, call the 
diamonds, or let the spade alone. Knowing 
his partner’s conservatism, he concluded to 
let the spade bid stand, as he had three to 
an honor, and could trump the second round 
of hearts. 


The Author 
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Much to his astonishment, Getricksky 


promptly declared two no-trumps. It struck 
the agent that the Author’s hesitation had 
something to do with this bid, which was 
clearly a shut-out. As he could see both hands, 
he realized that in this respect it was effec- 
tive, as the Broker passed, without mention- 
ing the hearts. 

Realizing that the declarer must have his 
spades bottled up, probably with king, jack 
and others, the Broker opened the play with 
the jack of hearts, and dummy went down. 


“One trick is all I have for you, partner,” 
the Widow remarked. 

“Tt is pretty weak in spots,” was the only 
comment. “I will have a small heart, please.” 
The Widow pushed it forward. The Author 
followed suit with the eight. Getricksky 
played the seven. The agent repressed a 
start. 


> 


What You Want When You Want It 


HE Broker looked at the trick fora mo- 

ment before gathering it, and inwardly 
congratulated himself for having hit the weak 
spot in the no-trumper, and also for having 
avoided the spade lead. Reading his partner 
for having started an echo with the eight and 
deuce, the Broker went on with a small heart, 
and was rather astonished’ to see dummy hold 
the trick with the nine. The Author discarded 
the eight of diamonds. 

Six club tricks followed, dummy discarding 
two diamonds and one spade. The Author 
completed his echo in diamonds with the two, 
and then let go two spades. The Broker 
parted with three small spades and both his 
diamonds, as his partner showed protection 
in that suit. 

Getricksky then led the king of hearts. 
The Broker saw at once that if he let this 
trick hold, and the declarer had a diamond to 
lead, that won the game. If he had no dia- 
mond, but held king jack small in spades, 
which seemed probable from his bidding, his 
only chance to save the game was to win the 
heart and put the declarer back into the lead 
with another heart. Then two spades, and 
the ten of hearts, saved the game and rubber. 

Unfortunately for this scheme, the declarer 
had a diamond, and made his contract with 
one over; three by cards, game and _ rubber. 

“Pretty work,” was all the comment the 
agent could make at the time. He saw the 
result, but the way it was figured out was 
beyond him. 

“T had to get a club lead from dummy some- 
how, before I lost that ace of diamonds,” 
was the response to the compliment, as if it 
were an everyday affair for him to get what 
he wanted led, when he wanted it. 

They cut for the next rubber, and changed 
partners, but nothing unusual happened, and 
the agent began to think he had seen all the 
fireworks that were to be let off that evening. 
At the end of the third rubber, however, this 
deal came along: 
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IT’S ALL IN KNOWING HOW 


Beware the artful sea-sirens! The four 
components of the above one-piece conference 
are not at all moved by childish gaiety. Their 
laughter is entirely due to the bay-window 
silhouette of a passing gentleman who thinks 
he has made a great hit, thereby conclusively 
proving, once and for all time, the fatal 
fatuosity of the fat 









THE SUNBURN FIEND 





THE INDISCRETIONS OF GLADYS 
In the center is another instance of disingenu- 
ous simplicity. Gladys, who was third from 
the left in the Follies until the weather became 
too unbearable, looks innocent enough but 
she is really concealing behind her sunshade 
an out-of-town escort whose one thought is, 

‘*What are the wild wives saying?’’ 


The Sun Daughters 


A Day on the Beach with the Beachcombers 


Sketches by DOROTHY FERRISS 





fem 
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HAROLD AND HILDA 


Harold and Hilda simply must 
dance even if the camera-man is 
looking. They are now joyously 
giving their impersonation of the 

original Castles-by-the-Sea 














The supreme beach-bore is the 
sunburn fiend who won’t have the 
umbrella open. He will look lovely on 
Monday but later, when he begins to 
peel, he won’t look so romantic 





STARTLED MATERNITY 


Give a thought of pity to the young 
mother on the right, whose husband 
goes to sleep just as their little Totti: 
wanders fearlessly out beyond the 
life-lines. A happy holiday, what? 
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VANITY FAIR 


‘- For the Well Dressed Man 





Single-breasted, buttoned- 
through, semi-shaped Ches- 
terfield overcoat for Au- 
tumn lounge wear. If 
made of a brownish green 
covert cloth, skeleton lined, 
it would make an ideal be- 
tween-season coat 


Two samples of smart ma- 
terials of the moment—one 
an alternating diamond 
and herring bone weave in 
cheviot cloth, the other a 
double diamond weave in 
worsted flannel 


URING the com- 
D ing season the 

double - breasted 
cut will be very popu- 
lar in lounge suits. The 
single-breasted coat will 
be very much worn 
with double - breasted 
waistcoats, and when 
this is not the order of 
the day, it will be the 
double-breasted lounge 


coat. Every well 

dressed man should in- 

clude a suit reflecting Sketches by 
this style in his ward- CARL HASLAM 


robe. It is generally 

very becoming, even to 

the stout man, who, contrary to his belief, 
often looks very well ina double-breasted coat. 
The well-built man can carry off any cut or 
style of clothes, but to the slight man the 
double-breasted cut gives an air of solidity and 
bulk, especially when it is accompanied by a 
broad cut of shoulder. This feature is abso- 
lutely necessary to the smart appearance of 
any man’s suit and especially so with the latter 
type. Trousers will again be cut full this year, 
with pleats at the waistline. Coats will be of 
medium length with wide shoulders and the 





Features of the Coming Autumn and Winter Styles 





A double-breasted three- 
button ditto. If made of a 
gray blue undressed wor- 
sted, showing diamond pat- 
tern, and worn with black 
shoes, gray and _ white 
striped shirt, blue tie, anda 
dark gray hat, it would 
present a color scheme in 
good taste 


double-breasted idea will be reflected in either 
coat or waistcoat by the majority of smart 
men. The very smart tailor now makes his 
coat without flaps to the pockets. This feature 
should be incorporated in sport clothes only. 
In the case of ready-to-wear clothes which 
have flaps to the pockets, the flap may be 
stitched down to the inside of the pocket or 
entirely removed. Though this is a minor 
detail, it is one of major importance in the 
appearance of the smart suit. 

Mixed materials, which have no pattern, 





For country lounge wear a 
belted jacket of grayish 
brown homespun with 
knickers of lighter shade of 
brown, stockings to har- 
monize, brown shoes, and a 
brown hat, would be in ex- 
cellent taste 


Two patterns particularly 
suitable for country clothes 
—a bold pinhead and 
heavy dotted line weave in 
soft cheviots and a double 
herring bone weave in soft 
hand-made shetland 


but which rely for ef- 
fect on a combination 
of two colors, will be 
extremely popular. 
There is much to be 
said for such materials, 
for they may be used 
soeffectively in interest- 
ing color schemes. A 
material of blue gray, 
or heather mixture, af- 
fords endless combina- 
tions in the shirts, ties, 
hats, etc., with which it 
may be worn. A shirt 
or necktie of bold de- 
sign can be successfully 
worn only with a one-or 
two-tone suit, and as such shirts and neckties 
are especially smart this year, the point is 
worth consideration. This does not mean, 
however, that patterned materials have gone 
out. Certain loosely woven homespuns and 
cheviots which show definite designs in the 
weave are always nice. The samples shown 
above are of the type which will be most worn 
this coming season. The diamond and basket 
weave patterns will be particularly smart 
when it is a question of material which shows 
a pattern. 
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In brown and gray materials, the dia- 
mond pattern is being much worn, 
variegated by stripes of white, mauve, 
or blue. Brown is the popular color 





73 


Another innovation is an unobtrusive 
check with the square filled in with a 
diamond pattern. Such patterns are 
smartest woven in brown and white 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


ONTINUING on the notes of last month 

one may register quite definitely that 
lounge coats will be double-breasted and that 
trousers will be made without the permanent 
turn-up. Sobriety is the present keynote in 
ties and socks. But now that the outlook is 
clearer, one can say that the ultra-smart will 
use brown a great deal after the heat of Sum- 
mer has passed. 

Advance suitings also show a proportion of 
patterns in which gray is mixed with brown. 
This gives a very pleasing light-brown chestnut 
effect. Where compromise is scorned, an 
absolutely patternless suiting may be worn, 
such as deep snuff-color, woven with buff, 
giving a tortoise-shell effect. These plain 
weavings of two colors are quite the latest 
idea—though only a renewal of an old mode, 
if one goes back far enough—and such com- 
binations as brown and blue, green and black, 
red and blue, or black and white, give stuffs 
which combine sobriety with richness. Al- 
together, the general tendency of the day is to 
hark back to richer colorations in suitings, and 
one may venture to predict that this vogue of 
brown is only the preliminary to plum-colors, 
bright blues, and even greens 
in the not distant future. 

Contrariwise, neck wear, 


socks and handkerchiefs will The Englishman in the 








color with a brown suit; lavender-gray with a 
morning coat; plain cream flannel or natural 
linen with almost any town lounge suit. As 
to cut, it should be single-breasted with the 
double coat, and vice versa. It must be noted, 
however, that this applies to town and not to 
country wear, where the waistcoat remains of 
the same stuff as the suit, because England 
frowns on any suggestion of over-dressing in 
rural surroundings. The two exceptions would 
be Sunday and the semi-formal function, when 
the patternless white piqué or cream flannel 
may appear. For slipping on in the chill of the 
evening, when it is not really cold enough for 
an overcoat, smart men are very fond of 
using a canary yellow cardigan-waistcoat of 
light angora wool, or else Shetland wool 
waistcoats in gray, brown or cream, which 
are even lighter in weight but which are 
produced only in natural wool colcrs. 
Generally speaking, though, Englishmen 
resort to gray flannel trousers and a sports 
coat in some loosely woven tweed when their 
ordinary golfing clothes become unseasonable. 
This is chiefly owing to the vagaries of their 
climate, which seldom makes it necessary to 
think in terms of different 
stuffs for the different sea- 
sons of country wear. “Bla- 


The Duke of Con- ers” of plain blue flannel 


be correspondingly neutral. 

Another distinctive feature 
of the mode is the light brown 
Homburg hat, some of which 


country is always in- 
formal and thoroughly 
comfortable in his at- 
tire. Odd jackets and 
slacks, in serviceable 
colors, a soft hat with a 











naught is often seen 
wearing a cape of some 
homespun material 
with a cap to match 
for the chilly days in 
the Riviera. The cape 


with brass buttons, or in 
school or college colors—the 
vividness of which gives its 
name to the garment—are 





have dark brown bands and Worn appearance and a 
. medium weight flannel 
others lighter buff bands. shirt are his favorite 


The brown bowler hat is also standbys 
reappearing, but in small 

numbers, and the Derby— 

which is the same thing as a 

bowler—is more popular in gray than brown. 
The gray looks particularly smart with a 
darkish town suit, whereas the brown must be 
used only with a suit repeating its tones. Gray 
or brown bowlers are suited only to Spring or 
Autumn wear. 

In both brown and gray materials, the so- 
called diamond pattern is being much worn, 
variegated by stripes of white, mauve or blue. 
Still another innovation is an unobtrusive 
check, with the square filled in with the 
diamond pattern. This pattern, woven in 
brown and white, gives a pleasantly neutral 
effect, just enough of the brown being sug- 
gested to bring it within the vogue. 

The black-and-white weaves giveadistinctly 
silvery effect, without being loud. A suit of 
such material could be very effectively worn 
with a brown Homburg, a brown tie with a 
diagonal blue stripe, and brown shoes and 
socks. The brown shoes, to be the very 
latest thing, should be quite plain and minus 
toecaps. 

Another just-ahead-of-the-fashion hint is 
the judicious use of the fancy waistcoat. As 
yet the waistcoat is very plain: champagne 





























has a wide collar for 
ak ae ae reserved for use on the 


fastens with three Cricket field or at regattas 
leather buttons down on the Thames. In cut the 


the front i i 
slinen “blazer” is a single-breasted 


lounge coat, with no indica- 
tion of the waistline, the 
lapels narrow, and closing fairly high, with 
three or four buttons. There is a breast 
pocket, and the side pockets are without flaps. 

There is no rule without its exception, and 
when it was stated recently that smart English- 
men never wore a: bow tie with a double 
collar, an exception should have been made for 
the soft collar of rural attire. In this use, the 
soft collar has long points, fairly close together, 
and linked up by a gold safety pin. The soft 
collar with points cut well to the side is better 
worn with the sailor-knot tie. 

While on the subject of accessories, let it be 
added that spats disappear with the spring, 
except white linen ones, worn with morning 
coats or dark lounge suits for town. The origin 
of the white spat with formal attire is that 
men wanted to wear shoes, and to disguise this 
transgression against a fashion that called for 
the concealment of socks in calling kit, stole the 
idea of wearing bad-weather article of attire, 
and lightened it to excuse the filching. 

An interesting suggestion for older men is. 
supplied by the accompanying article of the 
Duke of Connaught who wears a cape in chilly 
weather on the Riviera. 








Vanity Fair’s Guide in Selecting Ready-to- 
Wear Clothes 


It is our purpose to illustrate on this page carefully selected models 

from the Ready-to-Wear manufacturer which are appropriate to the 

smartly dressed man’s wardrobe. The models are listed under the 

manufacturer’s name so that they may be easily traced to the shops 
which carry each line of clothing 


* 


= A correctly cut dinner 
jacket—which was copied 
from a recent sketch in 
Vanity Fair — conserva- 
tively but smartly made, 
should have wide shoul- 
ders, a shortish coat and 
full trousers. This one is 
made of unfinished worsted 
with dull facing and shawl 
collar. (Either the shawl 
collar or piqued lapel is 
correct.) This model is 
made for Lord & Taylor, 
New York; price $70.00 


A late model for the com- 
ing winter season shows a 
double-breasted waistcoat 
wor with a one-button = 
sacque coat, allowing the 
lapels to roll to the waist- 
line and showing a gener- 
ous expanse of waistcoat. 
The properly cut sacque : 
coat is loose hanging, but = 
semi-fitting in appearance. = 
(Suit by “Society Brand’’) 
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This is the season of the double-breasted waistcoat. When the 
waistcoat is not double breasted, the coat itself is cut double 
breasted, for fashion has brought the double-breasted idea in 
with arush. Of course, the double-breasted waistcoat is always 
worn with a single-breasted coat. Both models have full trousers 
pleated at the waistline, shortish semi-fitted coats, and broad- 
cut shoulders. (Suit at left made by Stein-Bloch—Suit at right 
made by Cohn, Rissman) 


This four-piece, all-season sport suit, which is one of 
the latest Autumn ideas, is made of shetland home- 
spun in gray, brown, and heather mixtures. The 
knickerbockers have a dark tone cross-bar design on 
the same ground as the material of the rest of the 
suit. The double use of this four-piece suit is illus- 
trated in the two models at the left. (Made for F. R. 
Tripler, of New York) 
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(Above) One of the 
most beautiful of the 
new special Lafayette 
models is this close- 
coupled sedan with the 
rear quarter done in 
leather and a Brewster 
type windshield. Note 
the built-in trunk at 
the rear and the inter- 
esting treatment of the 
mouldings 


(Right) Another of 
the attractive designs 
by LeBaron for the 
new Crane-Simplex— 
a four to five passenger 
convertible roadster 
with long, lithe lines 
and gently curved 
mouldings 
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(Above) The newest 
body by Judkins is 
this 4-passenger stag- 
gered seat Lincoln 
coupe for Colonel J. J. 
Kerrigan of New York. 
It has a divided rear 
deck for golf clubs and 
luggage, Wiese broad- 
cloth upholstery and a 
Lake and_ vermilion 
color scheme 


Hot Weather Motor Thoughts 


Higher Prices, Balloon Tires and Four-Wheel Brakes Appear in Increasing Numbers 


velopments of the next few months in the 
motor world will be confined largely to 
higher car prices, balloon tires, four-wheel 
brakes and_ eight-cylinder-in-line engines. 
Other matters of importance to the motorist 
will arise, to be sure, including the appearance 
of a great number of new models of 
many makes, but the four items 
mentioned will occupy most of the 
attention of the motoring public 
and the automobile industry until 
Show time. , 
For two years we have been pre- 
dicting that automobile prices would 
assume generally an upward tend- 
ency. As if to contradict this opin- 
ion, several radical price-cutting 
waves have occurred. Now, how- 
ever, the upward movement seems 
really under way. Since the early 
part of the year, prices have been 
raised on one or all models of Hup- 
mobile, R & V Knight, Lafayette, 
Davis, Dort, Gardner, Standard 
Eight, Columbia, Jewett, Velie, 
Gray, Stephens, Auburn, Chandler, 
Anderson, Moon, Cole, Studebaker, 
Chalmers and other cars and we 
may be sure that others will follow 
shortly. In this list the largest in- 
increases were on Lafayette cars, 
while the largest in proportion to 
price were those imposed by Auburn. 


[ is a simple matter to foresee that the de- 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


It is true that, during the same period, price 
reductions have been made on H. C. S., Cou- 
rier, McFarlan, Sunbeam, Hanson, Jordan, 
Haynes and Hudson automobiles, but the 
prevailing tendency with the majority of the 
manufacturers is upward rather than down- 
ward, for many good reasons having to do 





A custom built Locomobile sedan equipped with the new Lyon Dreadnaught 
bumper, which is made in medium and heavy sizes to withstand hard 
shocks, thus adding to the safety of car and passengers and materially 
lowering collision insurance rates 


with the high cost of labor, materials and 
distribution. 

There is no doubt that the number of price 
increases on automobiles has been much lower 
than it would have been if the manufacturers 
had started the movement earlier in the season. 
Higher prices were in order in March, 
April and May but the makers, 
each watching the other, were 
reluctant to start the ball roll- 
ing. Then came the period of the 
annual mid-summer slackening in 
the demand for new cars, which the 
builders recognized as a bad time to 
raise prices, 

As a matter of fact, the annual 
depression has not appeared to any 
great extent at this writing and 
those most interested are hoping 
it will be totally absent this year. 
This hope is founded on what I 
consider almost an impossibility. 
Mr. Alfred Reeves, General Man- 
ager of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, and other 
wise observers of motoring affairs, 
have predicted ever since the be- 
ginning of the year that only about 
3,000,000 automobiles can be ab- 
sorbed this year by the motoring 
public. For the first six months, 
American cars and trucks were built 
to the number of 2,024,000, or well 

(Continued on page 98) 








VANITY FAIR 





The beautiful cars pictured above repre- 
sent the finest handiwork of the British 
coach builder. They were built to order 
for the Emperor of Japan and are mounted 
on the Rolls-Royce chassis. Note the 
warning horns and the lights on the 
roofs. The color schemes are vivid but in 
excellent taste 





(Left) An interesting adaptation of 
European body work to an American 
chassis is shown in this limousine-landaulet 
built by D’Ieteren of Belgium on the 
newest Pierce-Arrow chassis. It is 
conservative in design, has plenty of 
window space and a large touring trunk 
at the rear. The rear part of the roof may 
be folded back 


The Mid-Summer Parisian Motor Salon 


An Annual Outdoor Event Revealing Notable Progress in Motor Car Fashions 


HE Concours d’Elégance is a mid-summer 

motoring event held annually in Paris. 

As a yearly revelation of progress in 
motor car body design, it is far superior to the 
more commercial Paris Automobile Salon held 
later in the year and, in my opinion, surpasses, 
in the style, elegance, and beauty of its dis- 
plays, any automobile show held anywhere 
in the world. The very zenith of French 
motor car artistry was reached at this vear’s 


The two pictures at 
the right show a very 
unusual type of body, 
a_ limousine-cabriolet, 
meaning a _ limousine 
which is fully collap- 
sible. It is the product 
of the Napier company 
and is mounted on its 
newest 40-50 h. p. 6- 
cylinder chassis 


By C. S. BISS 








(Above) One of the two stock Isotta- 

Fraschini cars which won first and 

second prizes in the recent Italian Gran 
Premio Race 





exhibition which has just been concluded. 

This interesting event was inaugurated a 
few years ago. Its object is to present, in the 
middle of the Paris season, in natural outdoor 
surroundings, actual proof of the heights to 
which the best French coach builders could 
climb in the production of motor car bodies. 
Sheer beauty of line, rather than extravagant 
fittings and finish, is the objective sought and 

(Continued on page 102) 


At the left are shown 
the two positions of the 
Napier limousine-cab- 
riolet. The excellence 
of the workmanship in 
this unique car insures 
freedom from rattles 
and squeaks and the 
intrusion of rain when 
the body is in the 
closed position 
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The cup you like to lift! 


MPBELLSOUP ComPANY off 


CAMDEN, N.J., U-S: 
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rant 

and = May we suggest a cup of Campbell’s Tomato Soup to put 

= you in the way of getting the utmost enjoyment from your 

luncheon or dinner? You'll like it just for itself, immensely. 
Its fragrant invitation is more than fulfilled in its delicious 

ae flavor. But it does you an even better service than that. It 

10 . if ; ° ° : ° ° 

f the i | fly SAS \ stirs your appetite. It excites your interest in the rest of the 

= | i menu. It’s a fillip that converts a mere casual session at the 
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My appetite is on the run 12 cents a can 


And Campbell’s on the table! 

















(Above) Showing the rear 
seat open and reachable by 
full size doors. In this photo- 
graph the top is in its normal 
position behind the driver. 


ERE is an American 
H car which goes a long 

way to disprove the 
theory that convertible au- 
tomobiles can be built suc- 
cessfully only in Europe. 
The body is a Derham prod- 
uct mounted upon the new- 
est Rolls-Royce chassis. 

This car is really quite 
unusual. The top is made 
to operate on a rail. When 
the collapsible rear seat is 
open, the operator can slide 
the top back and, in a very 
few minutes, convert the 
machine into a Victoria 
touring car. 

There are doors in the 
rear which allow easy ac- 
cess to the rear seat when 
open. This is quite an im- 
provement over the ordi- 
nary roadster with a rumble 
seat, which you usually had 
to reach by stepping over 
the side of the body. 

This unique roadster- 
touring car is painted 
Brewster green and black 
with gold striping. The top 
is Laidlaw Burbank and the 
leather which is used for the 
upholstery is of a special 
green color which harmo- 
nizes with the exterior finish. 





A Novelty Among 


Convertible Cars 





(Above) With the rear deck closed, the top folded behind the driver, the Derham roadster 
does not reveal its convertibility but looks like a regular roadster with a large rear compart- 
ment 
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(Above) When the top, pushed back to the rear, is opened up, it gives the car the attributes 
of a Victoria touring car for four passengers. The convertible features of this unusual 
machine make it useful for many motoring purposes 


VANITY FAIR 


(Left) This unusual car 
is a particularly pleasing 
adaptation of the idea of 
convertibility to American 
cars. It is a_ roadster- 
touring car built by Der- 
ham on the Rolls-Royce 
chassis 





(Above) In this view the 

top has been pushed back on a 

rail and lies folded behind the 

rear seat. Note the difference 

in the appearance of the car in 

this position and when closed 
up as a roadster 


One of the most interest- 
ing thoughts in connection 
with this car is that it may 
become a standard type of 
the future. For several 
years, keen observers of 
automotive affairs have pre- 
dicted that the touring car 
and_ roadster _ presently 
would become obsolete be- 
cause of the overwhelming 
increase in the popularity 
and the very reasonable cost 
of closed cars. 

Unquestionably, the in- 
troduction of the sport type 
of roadster and touring car 
and their immediate popu- 
larity has postponed the 
day when practically all 
cars upon our reads will be 
sedans, limousines and 
other enclosed types. 

Nevertheless, those who 
fear that open cars will 
gradually go out of fashion 
must realize that there will 
always be wealthy owners 
of large fleets of cars who 
will insist upon having open 
cars for fair-weather driv- 
ing. And it is in the service 
of this type of owner that 
a convertible car like this 
Derham - Rolls - Royce 
would prove most useful. 
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SILVERTOWN is the one word that means 
“cord tire” to the world. No need to add 
“cord” or “tire.” SILVERTOWN means both. 
But now it is also the one word that means 
“One Quality Only.” For SILVERTOWN is 
the product of a one-quality policy. We 
center thought, skill, and care on it, and 
make it the perfection of cord tires. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED 1870 


In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd. 
Toronto » Montreal » Winnipeg 





Goodrich 


SILVERTOWN CorRD 





SOLD BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE WORLD OVER. 









































VANITY FAIR 


A Guide to Gertrude Stein 


(Continued from page 60) 


reduced to their essentials, a queer 
selective stenography of life. Some of 
this is recognizable and amusing; more is 
completely incomprehensible; and all is 
tantalizing with the suggestion of a fine 
artist just out of reach. For the chief 
strength of Miss Stein’s genius. still 
appears to be her grasp of character. In 
spite of her excursions into still-life,she has 
always been preoccupied with portraits. 
The three women of Three Lives, besides 
being three accurately reported individ- 
uals, achieved an almost Shakespearear 
significance as the representatives of 
certain salient human types; and the 
essays on the modern painters seemed 
excellent criticism of artistic personality. 
Now, in her latest writings—though with 
a lighter irony—we have the portrait 
painter again: Miss Furr and Miss 
Skeene are plain—and incomparable— 
but what of Tourtebattre and Johnny 
Grey? We have the feeling that we have 
somehow been cheated out of the master- 
pieces of a first-rate writer of fiction. 
And is it right that we should lose 
Gertrude Stein? That is a difficult 
question to answer; but I am inclined to 
think we should not. It is not that I 
object to experiments—however bold— 
with language and form, nor that I deny 
Miss Stein’s partial success—it may well 
be, as Mr. Anderson suggests, that she has 
made a contribution of importance to 
modern prose; but that I believe her 
complete literary success has been pre- 
vented by her unfortunate analogy with 
the plastic arts. I am told by her friends 
that for many years she has seen almost no 
literary people but only sculptors and 
painters; and it is a fact that there is 
scarcely a literary reference to be found 
in any of her works. It would seem that 
Miss Stein has cut herself off so complete- 
ly from the tradition and experience of 
other writers that she has ceased not 
only to recognize the limitations of 
literature but even to understand its aim. 


I will admit as much as you please that jn 
the plastic arts one need not be represen- 
tational, that one should avoid especially 
being “literary”, as the modern painters 
say; but, though painting ought not to be 
literary, I do not see why literature should 
not. In painting, though you may have 
eliminated everything else, you have at 
least a shape or a pattern and this is no 
doubt all you need; but it seems to me 
that literature is inevitably founded on 
ideas. Human specch is a tissue of ideas— 
however forms and colors may not be— 
and it seems more or less impossible for 
a work of literature to be anything but an 
arrangement of ideas. 


Gertrude Stein and Joyce 

OMPARE the scene in the “pub” 

in Ulysses, inwhich asomewhatsimilar 
use of language is made, with one of 
Gertrude Stein’s ‘‘plays’’: in the former 
the queer devices are effective because we 
know what the author is trying to de- 
scribe; but in the latter they go for noth- 
ing because we do not know what the 
“play” is all about. Miss Stein no longer 
understands the conditions under which 
literary effects have to be produced. 
There is sometimes a genuine music in 
the most baffling of her works, but there 
are rarely any communicated emotions. 
When Gertrude Stein succeeds in her new 
manner it is as any other poet succeeds, 
through coining an idea miraculously 
into words. But it is not, in the long run, 
I believe, as a painter of cubist still-lifes 
after Braque. And, in any case, it is in 
her thought that we are chiefly interested, 
and it is precisely her thought which we 
now rarely get. We figure her as the 
great pyramidal Buddha of Mr. Jo 
Davidson’s statue, ruminating eternally 
on the ebb and flood of life, registering 
impressions like some august seismograph. 
And we cannot but regret that the results 
of her meditations are communicated to 
us in oracles. 


The Stars of the Future 


(Continued from page 37) 


HAT is because it is a universal habit 

among playgoers to assume that the 
art of acting is on the wane and that the 
next generation wil! have to worry along 
without any players at all. Ask any old 
man and he will tell you that they do not 
have snowstorms and tragediennes the 
way they used to when he was a boy. 
Go back stage yourself and try the 
youngsters over on your prophetic soul. 
You will find yourself drifting to the 
conclusion that the theater of 1943 would 
better not attempt anything so ambitious 
as the Shakespearean tragedies. Who, 
with Barrymore and Cowl retired in 
gloomy magnificence, could undertake 
them? 

Yet, for all you know, the property 
man’s freckle faced urchin whom you 
never noticed at all as he shot craps in 
the alley, may be the John Barrymore of 
the new day, and the tousle-headed child 
asleep there in the corner of the dressing 
room may emerge in beauty and 
significance as the loveliest Juliet of 
all. 
All of which hot-weather speculation 
is lazily colored by the sentimental sug- 
gestion that somewhere, out of humble 
obscurity, the Stars of Tomorrow will 
emerge. It is true that in twenty years 
the names of Mrs. Fiske, George Arliss, 
William Gillette, Otis Skinner, Henry 
Miller, Lionel Barrymore, E. H. Sothern, 


Julia Marlowe, William Faversham, 
Margaret Anglin, Cyril Maude and the 
like will all have vanished from the bill- 
boards. But the names which whistling 
Time will have cheerfully passed over— 
theirs are already familiar enough. 

You can name them. Consider such 
actors as Leslie Howard, McKay Morris, 
Roland Young, Donald Gallaher, Henry 
Hull, Glenn Hunter, Sidney Blackmer, 
Gareth Hughes, Gregory Kelly, Ben Ami, 
Joseph Schildkraut and Robert Ames. 
And such actresses as Alice Brady, Helen 
Menken, Katharine Cornell, Winifred 
Lenihan, Helen Hayes, Lenore Ulric, 
Margalo Gillmore, Peggy Wood, Pauline 
Lord and Genevieve Tobin. In twenty 
years some of these will have gained in 
stature. Some will have disappeared from 
view. But among them, surely, are the 
leaders of Tomorrow’s theater. en? 

If you will remember, some mornuig 16 
1943, to examine the list of plays and 
players offered to you for that night, you 
will note that the emblazoned names were 
all included in the penultimate paragraph 
which dear old Mr. Woollcott (“I wonder 
what ever became of him!’’) published 
in Vanity Fair ’way back in 1923. In 
that paragraph he ventured to forecast 
the stars of 1943—1943, when Laurette 
Taylor and Jane Cowl and Ethel Barry- 
more will be the “grand old ladies” of 
the American Stage. 
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What constant and undeviating preference 
Mtipremars women have shown for the Cadillac. 


Years ago, when the first V-type, 90 degree 
eight-cylinder model was introduced, they ac- 
corded it high favor. 


And with each succeeding new Cadillac their 
allegiance has grown stronger and stronger. 


Today, because of long use and long satisfac- 
tion, this preference is more firmly fixed than 
ever in women’s minds. 


It causes them to think of the Cadillac first 
when fine cars are mentioned. 


And it reveals itself not only in the matter but 
also in the manner of their praise. 


It is the Cadillac—and the very emphasis 
they give to the name is evidence that 
to them it represents the highest degree of 
automotive beauty, comfort and dependability. 


cA Bik BA 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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To open— 
turn lock up 


To lock: 
turn lock doirn 
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doubles the convenience/ 


HERE are many wardrobe trunks 

which contain a fascinating array of 
drawers and pockets and little conve- 
niences. You will find all the most 
desirable of these in Belber Safe-Lock 
Wardrobe Trunks. And more! 


The new Belber Safe-Lock is a strik- 
ingly attractive feature found in no other 
trunk. It eliminates the nuisance of 
bending over or of breaking your nails to 
lock or unlock unwilling catches. It is 
surprisingly simple—quite different from 
the usual complicated locking devices. 

To unlock—turn the lock up as illus- 
trated above. To lock, turn it back down 
and the trunk is locked in four places at 
one time! No tugging or straining at all. 

In addition, every Belber Safe-Lock 
Wardrobe Trunk contains the improved 
Belber features of greater strength, re- 
finementandsmart, attractiveappearance. 

Prices are reasonable, from $40.00 to $175.00 
Our booklet, “The Style in Wardrobe Trunks 
—and how to pack,” explains these features. 
gives you helpful information on packing and 


shows you the kind of trunk with just the 
conveniences you want. Write for it—free. 


Beller 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia 


World’s largest manufacturer of fine traveling goods 





Belber Bags and 
Suitcases combine 
smart styles with 


convenient de- 
signs and dura- 
bility that is most 
unusual. Specials 
for both men and 
women, 
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VANITY FAIR 


The New Spoon River 


(Continued from page 43) 


Maurice Schlichter 
EMBERING the fate of Eugene Car- 
man 

Who confessed to his theft and threw him- 
self 

Upon the mercy of Thomas Rhodes, 

I turned to the Bible for words of wisdom, 

And went to the rivals of Moses Schrim- 
ski, 

Successor of Thomas Rhodgs, whose 
money 

I stole for the needs of life. 

I went to his rivals and told his secrets; 

I went to his rivals and settled his bills 

As the unjust steward did in the parable. 

And when I was fired by Moses Schrim- 
ski, 

I got another job in the store 

Whose owner hated Schrimski. 

And I say that it’s wise when you’re 
serving Mammon 

To serve him to the end. 


Selma Lanstrum 
WAS a waitress at The Fulton, 
He a conductor on the Electric, 
When they joined Chicago with Spoon 
River. 
And going back and forth I saw him. 
He was so kind and understanding. 
He treated me like a woman of worth, 
And looked at me with eyes so clear, 
And strode the car so straight and strong: 
He was a gentleman through and through, 
Who seemed to be out of place. 
I lost my heart, and lost it for good. 
And when he vanished I couldn’t sleep. 
Why, long years after, seeing his picture 
Ina magazine, I cried so loud 
My husband shook me and accused me, 
And asked, ‘“Who’s that?” ‘Who’s 
that?” I said— 
“Knut Hamsun, a famous writer.” 


Julius Brink 
Most of you in Spoon River 
L Were critics of each other, while I 
was a critic of life. 
And you were optimists and _ believers, 
And [a skeptic and pessimist—yes! 
But here is my faith in life and death:— 
The world was many millions of years 
Building itself from mist to soil. 
And it took half a million years 
To turn the ape man into a Greek. 
So what does it prove to show no progress 
Within the time of written records? 
If it takes as long to civilize man 
And make his soul stand up with his body 
As it took to build the earth, what 
wonder? 
There’s time ahead to do it in— 
And that was my faith to the last. 


Floyd Heywood 
APTAINS and commanders, 
Heroes with cannons and guns, 

Have memorial statuary and 
tombs. 

Do they battle with Fear, 

Disgust, Hatred, Self-Contempt, 

Discouragement, and the Dishonor con- 
ferred by the world, 

As well as we, the obscure and unrewarded 
souls? 

Whose bodies lie under modest head- 
stones like this? 

Their careers are blared on a thousand 
pages, 

While the message we leave 

Is written in a language that only the 
wise can read. 


gilded 


Ignatius Marlowe 
MPRISON the eagle with the crows 
Who know not what the eagle knows, 

He will croak a little when crowded, 

Or whistle when his soul is clouded. 

But free him back to be with the eagles, 
How he flaps his wings and shrieks, 
When the lightning the heaven streaks, 
And all the peaks call to the peaks! 


Frank Blatt 


ERE I Le, rotted down from tyo 
hundred pounds of flesh 

To less than a pound of mud! 

After eating four thousand steers, 

And two thousand bushels of corn, 

And ten thousand loaves of bread, 

And drinking five thousand gallons of 
whisky. 

What for? To give me strength to blat, 

So that I could buy beef and bread and 
whisky, 

And blat! 


Thomas Wentworth Arlington 
FTIR you have married and begotten 
a son, 
And the son grows up, and you see in his 
eyes 
And see in his ways, the crookedness, 
Always suspected and almost proven, 
In the father of her you married. 

There it is at last! Etched clear, definite, 
beyond dispute. 
This was my fate 

daughter 
Of Thomas Rhodes, the hypocrite banker. 
And what could I do but stand aghast, 
Like a hen that hatches a snake? 


who married the 


Levy Silver 
HY did I sell you plated silver, 
Rhinestones and synthetic rubies? 
Why did I sell you gold-filled cases? 
The question at stake is, whydid you buy? 
I couldn’t sell them as real and prosper. 
But you could buy and pretend them 
real, 
As part of your game of fooling each 
other 
With fake morality, hollow customs, 
And laws compounded of spurious stuff. 
The goods sold matched something in 
you: 
Tor some of your souls were only plated; 
And some of you put yourselves together 
To imitaté virtues clear and precious: 
And some of you were mostly brass, 
Under a film of gold! 


Piper Divilbliss 
S I had studied dietetics 
I knew the effect of carbohydrates; 
And what the proteids did, and caffein, 
And the ruin gluttony plays with the 
kidneys, 
And whether a man should feed or starve. 
Yet I served them eggs and served them 
meat, 
As much as they wanted and could pay 
for, 
As once old Burchard sold them beer, 
Until they hadn’t a nickel. 
And what was the difference in morals, 
tell me, 
Between the seller of booze and myself, 
Except that caffein isn’t whisky, 
And roast beef isn’t beer? 


Bertha Dube 
ISHING to renew the friendship of 
school days— 
Nothing else— 
I ’phoned Paine Howard, who asked me 
to dinner. 
IT had not seen him for fifteen years. 
Was it my widow’s weeds or changed face 
That made him look so strange, 
And look even stranger when he saw 
That I was a little deaf? 
What made him order so many cocktails? 
And how did we get to that room? 
But when the bellboy left 
I flung myself face down on the bed, 
And cried and cried, and prayed and 
prayed: : 
“Save me, precious Savior, from this 
terrible temptation!” 
Suddenly he shook me by the shoulder 
and said: 
“God has answered your prayer, Bertha, 
“Besides, I need another drink.” — 
What an escape! 


A new installment of “The New Spoon River” will appear 
monthly in Vanity Fair 
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The striking thing about the 
Single-Eight is that it does the 
things which are vital, in a more 
positive, effective way, than they 
have ever been done before. 


These striking contributions to 
safer, surer, smoother motoring, 
are not hidden refinements, but 
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very definite qualities quickly 
discernible. 

It is not just a generalization but 
a fact, that in comfort, acceler- 
ation, flexibility, brake-action, 
steering and ease of control, the 
Single-Eight has gone far beyond 


previous practice. 
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The instant and enthusiastic 
acceptance of these facts ren- 
ders it certain that the Single- 
Eight will dominate its own 
particular field just as unmis- 
takably as does its companion 
car—the Packard Single-Six. 


Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and Enclosed, at Prices Ranging from $3650 to $4950—at Detroit 
Packard Single-Siz Furnished in Eleven Popular Body Types, Open and Enclosed 
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The IAEOLIAN-VOCALION 


Bs Y Vocation has a mysterious, 
absorbing little device called the 
Graduola. 

“Without it the Vocalion is a 
phonograph, the finest I have ever 
heard, to be sure, and certainly the 
best looking 

“But with the Graduola, I can play 
the violin as though I grasped the bow 
in my hand. I can sing, I can sway 
the music of a whole orchestra! It 
lends to one’s imagination the. very 
wings of melody and rhythm!” 


Period Vocalions in Upright and Console 
WY Geelans $15 


Convenient Terms 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


LONDON 
MELBOURNE 


Prices from 


PARIS 
SYDNEY 


NEW YORK MADRID 
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VANITY FAIR 


| Portraits by Ignacio Zuloaga 


(Continued from page 35) 








café chantant known as La Marina, in 
the Calle de Jardin. We met in Rome 
when he was enjoying his phenomenal 
triumph at the great Esposizione Inter- 
nazionale. I saw him again in Paris and 
elsewhere, but nowhere more congenially 
or characteristically than at Segovia. 
There is something in Segovia that 
appeals vividly to his creative sensibilities. 
The links that bind him to this sun- 
bathed town are innumerable. All Spain 
seems concentrated there—her fervid 
mysticism, her spirited feminine seduction 
in /as primas, her taste for cruel deforma- 
tions in the dwarf Gregorio lying in his 
hillside grave. ‘Not bigger,’’ remarked 
the painter, “than the grave of a dog.” 


ROM the ambitious aspirant who was 

refused admittance by a jury of his 
own countrymen to the Spanish section of 
the Exposition Universelle of 1900, 
Ignacio Zuloaga has risen to be the first 
painter of his nation. He epitomizes, as 
no one else, the pictorial soul of the land 
and its people. Neglected no more, honors 
fall to his lot almost daily. He was 
recently tendered a complimentary ban- 
quet by the town of Eibar, not less than 
eight thousand of the twelve thousand 
inhabitants having met him at the 
railway station and conducted him in 
triumph to the table-decked Frontén. 

Last June he was invited by the Mayor 
and the Centro Artfstico of Granada to 
direct a popular festival in celebration of 
Andalusian song and dance in the ancient 
city of Moor and gipsy, with the Alham- 
bra and Generalife serving as a natural 
background. A feature of the affair was 
a collective exhibition of the artist’s 
paintinzs, which was patronized in flatter- 
ing fashion by his friends, the gipsies of 
the Albaicin. And not only does he 
receive honors, he also does honor where 
honor is due, his restoration of Goya’s 
house at Fuendetodos and his numerous 
benefactions in memory of his great 
artistic forbearer being munificent in 
the extreme. 


i_ is scarcely to be wondered at that 
this sturdy individualist who has 
always prided himself upon his indepen- 
dence of spirit should in due course be- 
come the recipient of ducal and even royal 
patronage. The lately completed por- 
traits of the Duque and the Duquesa 
de Alba amply prove that the noblest 
blood of Spain is glad to be perpetuated 
by the painter’s brush. Zuloaga has, in 


fact, always been a portraitist, whether 
he paints in the “barrio” of the gipsies 
or in the Palacio de Liria. In common 
with his classic predecessors, the human 
note is the dominant one in his produc- 
tion. The larger canvases of early days, 
such as the “Street of Love” and the 
“Promenade After the Bullfight”, are 
only a series of portraits subjected to 
compositional grouping and arrangement, 
Even the bold, scenographic landscapes 
are portraits of place, though treated in a 
more abstract and subjective vein than 
are the likenesses of specific individuals. 
Survey his work from the beginning down 
to the present time, and you cannot fail 
to agree that portraiture is its very aim 
and essence. 

You may possibly not feel attracted to 
the virile, vehement art of Zuloaga, 
which certainly displays more strength 
than aesthetic sensibility. You may feel, 
in this work, a certain lack of responsive- 
ness to the personal equation, to those 
incidental, not to say accidental effects 
that appeal to hypersensitive tempera- 
ments. And yet, in compensation, you 
have a unique fusion of personality and 
tradition, for in large measure the 
artistic expression of Zuloaga is tradi- 
tional and predetermined. He paints 
what he does because he perpetuates the 
national pictorial heritage. He paints as 
he does because he could not paint 
otherwise. 


ULOAGA is not an apostle of the 

“instantaneous” in art, such as 
Zorn, Kroyer, Tito, or his compatriot 
Sorolla. His work is not an imitation, 
but an interpretation. It is not modern 
and scientific. It is synthetic and classic 
—classic warmed by a rich strain of 
romantic individualism. The painter 
everywhere and at all times seeks a 
rigorously simplified vision of reality. 
The penetration and power, the fervor 
and fatalism, of these broadly brushed 
canvases are the result of genuine 
absolutism in art. It is the super-portrait 
that Zuloaga places before us. 

This austere, imperious art makes no 
concessions to life or nature. It is suffi- 
cient unto itself. These nobly unified 
figures are silhouetted against purely 
formal backgrounds. The red-gold rays 
of the Segovian sun do not penetrate the 
dim recesses of San Juan de los Caba- 
lleros. The palette of Ignacio Zuloaga is 
illumined by the somber beauty of the 
Spinish soul. 


Love Song in Autumn 


By DJUNA BARNES 


HE wind comes down before the creeping night 


And thou, my love, art hid within the green 


Long grasses. And the dark steals up between 


Each leaf, as through the shadow quick with fright 


The startled hare leaps up and out of sight. 


The hedges whisper in their loaded boughs 


Where warm birds slumber, pressing wing to wing, 


All pulsing faintly, like a muted string 


Above us, where we weary of our vows— 


And, hidden underground, the soft moles drowse. 
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Pronounced BURR-KEY 


Golf Bag 


How’s Your Pep 
at the 18th? 


O two fairways are alike, but all seem 
mighty long if you’re toting an ill- 
adjusted, badly balanced bag. The Burr-Key 
Golf Bag is carried without the least muscle- 
tension, strain, or weariness. 


Equipped With the Burr-Key Adjustable 
Handle and Shoulder Strap 


These two features prevent rigidity and fatigue in 
shoulder, back, and wrist. Result: Better stance, 
freer action, and greater accuracy. 


Other exclusive features of the Burr-Key Golf Bag 
are the Metal Bottom, Locked Pocket, Towel Clip 
EVeve Ws e-tuatale eM. teu-tel-soceloola 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 


(Established 1877 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue 
CHICAGO 


“The House of Quality” 


New York Office and 
Showroom: 
258 Broadway 


Manufactured in Canada 
by Woods Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd. 
Ortawa, Montreal 
Toronto and Winnipeg 





BUHRKE 
Metal Bottom 
“Look for the 
name and the red 
tag” 











VANITY FAIR 


Brokers in Service 


(Continued from page 58) 


The End of the Rainbow 


6¢Q7ERY well. There is about twenty 
feet of hedge that hasn’t been 
clipped yet . . . the garbage man is sup- 
posed to do it but it’s impossible to get 
hold of him: he comes and goes so early! 
The grass is about due for another cutting 
and, of course, a glance at the weeds in 
the garden wouldn’t be amiss. I think 
that is about all around the house. If 
you—or your representative—goes up the 
end of the week it will be egg day. We 
always get fresh eggs on Saturday and 
cream for Sunday’s ice cream. The egg- 
lady and the cream-gentleman live ten 
miles apart and it always takes some 
time to visit them both. But I’ve no 
doubt with your system you can do it all 
easily. You see none of the things amount 
to much, but it’s the aggregate. How long 
do you think it will take?” 
“About a year I should think,” said 
Miss Willis rising, her voice hollow. 
“And could you give me some idea of 
the charges? Of course there may be a 
few things I haven’t thought of but . . .” 
“T shall have to consult my office,” 
she said hurriedly ‘Excuse me... 
I feel a little faint . . . I will write. . .” 
She brushed by me and was gone. 


A most correct letter reached me by the 
next day’s mail. I opened the smart- 
looking envelope and read: 

“‘Dear Sir: In reference to your inter- 
view of yesterday with our Miss Ethel] 
Willis we wish to thank you for your 
courteous inquiry and to say with regret 
that under present labor conditions we 
find ourselves unable to figure on work of 
the magnitude involved. Appreciating 
as we do your position in the matter, we 
are glad to recommend, without charge, 
that you hereafter avoid the difficulties 
of the situation by spending all week-ends 
for the balance of the summer at some 
near-by resort, a list of which we enclose 
for your guidance. We have starred the 
Long Beach and Atlantic City hotels 
which are of known excellence. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIS AND WILLIs.” 


This well-meant suggestion is opviously 
out of the question. My time for that 
sort of thing has gone by. I should miss 
my screw-driver and my ice-pick. But I 
have solved the problem by drafting a 
program which I know I can live up to. 
It begins with “Put up clothesline 
hooks.” 


The Newspaper Colyumists 


(Continued from page 46) 


provided by a sensibility. The discovery 
unnerved him. 

Now Broun has lost his native inno- 
cence; he is a little frightened by the 
young men who suddenly let loose the 
jargon of aesthetics, of philosophy, of the 
intellect in general—and, what is worse, 
he thinks that they may not be bluffing. 
He has gone manfully to work, but the 
middle distance is dangerous. It is 
likely to produce more dicta like his 
notorious dismissal of rhythmic prose by 
a reference to verse rhythms in prose. 

His characteristic statement is, how- 
ever, apropos of a flying catch by Aaron 
Ward, of whose book Broun once said 
that nothing had ever so affected him 
with the sense that the humanly impossi- 
ble had been accomplished. He seems to 
wonder, now, whether discovering the 
mind will ever console him if he loses the 
catch; whether being an amiable, intel- 
ligent, courageous, radical humorist, 
with sufficient taste to dislike the third- 
rate and a jocular respect for the first- 
rate—whether all this isn’t enough. And 
all the while the young men of three 
nations are giving him to believe that the 
really new movement is going to be 
intellectual. In the moment of hesitation 
he does one thing which may save him— 
he digs into his humor and works it hard. 
He, or it, will be exhausted presently; 
when that happens, he will be out of the 
woods—on either side. 

But I doubt whether Brcun ever was 
as simple as “Bugs” Bear—by all odds 
the funniest of the colyumists and a too 
much neglected creator of American 
humor. His is called roughneck humor— 
for all I care. The truth is that Baer is 
one of the few people writing for the 
newspapers who have a distinct style. 
k.C. B. has a form which becomes so 


much a formula that it is exasperating to 
read it. Baer writes like the speech of 
Falstaff and his companions, with a 
rowdy exaggeration. His comparisons 
are far-fetched, his conceptions utterly 
fantastic. His daily commentaries on 
sports are concise and entertaining and 
his best work occurs there; but in The 
Family Album, a Sunday feature of the 
Hearst papers, he succeeds, despite 
subject and length, in communicating 
his peculiar quality. It is mingled with 
banalities like “he was hunting quail on 
toast up in Canada’’, but you also get: 

“So he felt better and met a friend cf 
his and they skipped the Eighteenth 
Amendment a couple of times and uncle 
came home and challenged pop to any- 
thing. Pop wanted to know what, and 
uncle said, ‘Anything at all. There ain’t 
one thing that you can do that I can’t do 
better than you.’ 

“He kept up his anonymous boasting 
and pop said to mom, ‘Your escaped 
brother is loose again. That’s him. He 
takes one drink of that radio liquor and 
he starts broadcasting.’ 

“Uncle said, ‘I'll broadcast you for a 
row of weather-beaten canal boats. I’m 
mad and hungry. I’m as hot and hollow 
as a stovepipe.’ ” 

There follows what he calls “another 
quaint tribal quarrel”, in which ‘pop 
laughed a whole octave above sarcastic” 
and Mom said, ‘‘Stop that debate before 
I take the negative.” 

Everything of “Bugs” Baer is fore- 
shortened; he omits the middle step. All 
the time, his language is syncopation. 
His points of reference are all in the com- 
mon life; I don’t suppose that he has ever 
touched a book or a play in his column. 
For all that, he impresses me as a natu- 
rally subtle spirit, certainly a joyful one. 
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The Two Passenger Coupe 


I 


LINCOLN PERSONALITY 


The Lincoln has invariably entrenched itself 
most strongly in the good opinion of those 
people who demand the most in their 
automobiles. 


Those who require not only luxurious and 
dependable transportation but also dignified 
and exclusive expression of their personal 
tastes and ideals find in the Lincoln a car 
measuring fully up to their highest standards. 


We are proud of this personality of the 
Lincoln. It is the settled policy of this entire 
organization that no limitation of it is to be 
allowed. Rather the sum of our energies is 
bent upon keeping the Lincoln better than 
even its most exacting buyer would expect. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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There are thousands of fine 
cars running on Horseshoe 
Tires; yet there isn’t a car 
made that carries Horse- 
shoes as original equipment. 
That is the most conclusive 
proof that those owners 
have better luck with Horse- 
shoe Tires. So will you. 


RACINE HORSESHOE TIRE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


pressure to which it has ever been sub- 
jected. Its action was _ subsequently 
shown to have been justified by conditions 
revealed through the ultimate failure of 
the firm.” 

It is to be regretted that the names of 
those who brought the “strongest pres- 
sure” to which the Stock Exchange ever 
was subjected have not been revealed. 
The ticker of Hughes & Dier was removed 
because of “‘bucketing”. E. E. Dier now 
is awaiting trial on a criminal indictment. 
If report is correct a Governor, a United 
States Senator and various members of a 
| State Legislature were among those who 
| interceded in behalf of Hughes & Dier. 
| According to the newspapers, approxi- 
|mately 130 or 140 so-called brokerage 
firms in New York City failed in the 
winter of 1921 and spring of 1922. Only 
nine such firms had Stock Exchange 
tickers at the time of their failure. Ten 
of the concerns that failed had been 
deprived of tickers because of ques- 
| tionable practices, but the public prob- 
|ably considered all these firms as Stock 
Exchange houses. 

The average man is queer. He will doa 
foolish thing and sympathize with himself 
for doing it and try to place the blame 
elsewhere. If by freak of chance he 
profits by what really was an act of folly, 
| he figuratively pats himself on the back, 
| in approval of himself. When he bets on 
|a horse race and loses he is willing to 
|believe the race was “fixed” by the 
| bookmakers. If he takes a chance in a 
| lottery and loses he is willing to agree to 
the statement that lotteries are crooked. 
If he loses in a card game against abler 
players he is receptive to the notion that 
there was juggling by somebody. And in 
regard to the Stock Market, when he loses 
he always knows it was the “interests” 
who did it. 

No man or combination of men is big 
enough to control the New York Stock 
Market. How could they? The securities 
dealt in on the Exchange represent a par 
value of approximately forty billions of 
dollars. That, too, is exclusive of Liberty 
bonds. Where is there a man or combina- 
tion of men financially able to sway such 
a market at will? There is no barometer 
more responsive to underlying conditions 
in the nation than the Stock Market. A 
man or a combination of strong men may 
be able to control, for a time, the move- 
ment of one particular stock issue, but the 
whole market? Never! 














VANITY FAIR 


‘The New York Stock Exchange 


(Continued from page 19) 


'IYHE Stock Exchange furnishes to the 

public one thing, the worth of which js 
understood or appreciated by compara. 
tively few persons. Every day in which j it 
does business it furnishes a market jn 
which you may, at a price, buy or sell in 
large or small lots the securities of any or 
every kind of stock or bond on its list, 
foreign or domestic. Practically speaking, 
there always is a buyer and always is g 
seller. With the possible exception of the 
London institution, it is the greatest and 
broadest market of the world. Inevitably 
it will be bigger and broader. It was not 
always so ably and conscientiously con- 
ducted as today. There are persons, 
among them many who are conscientious 
and worthy of respectful consideration, 
who believe it should be forced to incor- 
porate and not allowed to continue—as it 
has been for about a century—a private 
association now limited to 1100 members, 

The question is two-sided. As a private 
organization, the Exchange has powers of 
discipline it never would have if it became 
an incorporated body. 

How tremendously the Stock Exchange 
is growing is evidenced by the fact that 
between August 1, 1921, and March 1, 
1923, the par value of new stocks and 
bonds listed aggregated $5,846,717,543 or 
about sixteen percent over the aggregate 
of August, 1921. Inevitably, as_ this 
nation grows the sphere of the Exchange 
will broaden. If we are destined to world 
leadership, as seems to be likely, its part 
in that work will make it first among the 
Exchanges of the earth. 

The average man thinks of the Stock 
Exchange as a place where only big men 
trade or, rather, where transactions are 
confined to the purchase or sale of con- 
siderable blocks of stocks or bonds. It is 
a matter of fact that the largest number 
of transactions on the Stock Exchange, 
day in and day out, is in odd lots—that is 
in parcels of stock—ranging from one to 
ninety-nine shares. The ‘odd lot” peo- 
ple are the department store merchants of 
the Exchange, and have developed a very 
large, important and steadily increasing 
business through which they have created 
a considerable body of small investors. 
Five great houses specialize in odd lots 
and their corps of floor brokers confine 
their attention wholly to this work. 
Through this department of the Stock 
Exchange the distribution of securities 
has been broadened, and thrift among the 
American people has been promoted. 
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bur Lussenger COUPE REO 


Powered with he Reo O~Cylinder Engine 


$1835 


at Lansing; add tax 


SWINGING over the paved ways 
or lugging along the trails, 
Reo is always dependability per- 
sonified. Certainty of performance 
is inbuilt. 

Allied with body lines of refined 
smartness is six-cylinder satisfaction. 
A tremendously rugged, extremely 
flexible 50 h. p. enZine provides for 
every drivin? mood or condition. 


The famous Reo chassis, swung, 
low to the road, has major power 
units cradled in a double frame. 
Drivin?, smoothness is intensified; 
endurance qualities are increased. 


The dual foot control, careful pro- 
portioning, of weight,and remarkable 
brakin?, efficiency are vital factors of 
safety. And emphasize Reo’s parti- 
cular suitability for feminine drivers. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘Reasons for Reo” 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Lansing, Michigan 
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LISSUE 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
FOR MEN & WOMEN 


In the variety and style of their artistic, fast, 
color-woven borders—in their superior quality, 
fine hemstitching and perfect workmanship— 
LISSUE Handkerchiefs have 
won world-wide reputation. 
Imported from England. 

Men’s 75 cts.—Women’s 50 cts. 
Made and guaranteed by 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd. 

American Office: 
387 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 

















A Marriage of 


VANITY FAIR 


Inconvenience 


(Continued from page 38) 


I’ve been, sir. I don’t know what made 
me do it. (The Greuzian eyes fill with 
tears and two large drops spill over and 
begin to roll slowly down her cheeks.) It 
must have been the devil made me do it. 
And you both so kind and good, Miss 
Lalage and you, sir. (She begins to sob 
outright.) 

HusBertT (very uncomfortable): Really, 
Annie! Please! Try and control yourself. 

ANNIE: I'll try, sir. (She wipes her eyes 
with the end of one of her long yellow 
plaits. Hubert wonders whether he ought 
to lend her a handkerchief, but decides not 
to.) I couldn’t wait till tomorrow, sir; 
I felt I had to come at once, as soon as you 
were free, sir, to say how sorry I was. 
(She begins to cry again.) 

Hvusert (assuming a legal manner): It 
is certainly serious, Annie. A very serious 
matter. I hope you realize . . . (He is 


just beginning to feel himself on safer, more 
familiar ground, when poor Annie, who 


thinks that her doom is now definitely to be 
pronounced, bursts into redoubled sobs. 
Hubert is much upset and abandons the 
legal manner.) Really, now, really, 
Annie... 

ANNIE: Don’t be too hard on me, sir, 
don’t be too hard on me. (Jn a paroxysm 
of misery, she throws herself on her knees 
before him.) 

Husert (thoroughly disturbed): 1 beg 
you, Annie... 

ANNIE: Don’t give me up to the police, 
sir. Not the police. (She clasps his knees 
and looks up at him with tear-flooded eyes.) 
It would kill me, sir. The shame of it. 
And they’d put me in prison. And they’d 
cut my hair. And it would be there, 
against me, all my life. Don’t give me up 
to the police, sir. I'll be good. Always. 
I promise, I promise you, sir. Oh, please, 
please, please . . . (She presses herself 
against his knees and sobs in an agony of 
entreaty.) 

Husert (His composure is by this time 
completely shattered. He looks down for a 
moment helplessly at the unhappy creature 
who kneels before him, her whole frame 
shaken with crying. Almost inarticulately 
he mumbles): Really, Annie, really .. . 
You must try! (But Annie goes on sobbing. 
Hubert is at a loss what to do; he is full of 
pity and extremely embarrassed. In the 
end he begins stroking her head, gently, 
giving every now and then a little pat, as 
one might pat and stroke the head of a dog. 
He speaks encouragingly.) Don’t cry. 
There’s no need to cry, Annie. Miss 
Lalage and I have no intention of calling 
in the police. No intention whatever. 

ANNIE: You haven’t, sir? Truly? 
(She looks up at him, hopefully, but still 


fearful.) 


Husert: None whatever. (He goes on 
reassuringly patting her shoulder.) 

ANNIE (still incredulous): Truly, sir? 

Husert (smiling down benignantly at 
her): Truly. (He glows with the conscious- 
ness of kindness done.) But you must 
promise that it will never happen again, 
Annie. Faithfully promise. 

ANNIE (smiles a smile of relief and thank- 


fulness, and her eves, brighter for their 


tears, shine with gratitude): Oh. thank 
you, thank you, sir! (Jmpulsively she 
kisses his hands.) 

Husert: Really, really .. . (He tries 
to withdraw them.) 

Annie: Oh. how can I be grateful 
enough to you, sir! You’re so kind and 
good. And I’ve been so wicked! (Af the 
recollection of her wickedness, the tears 
begin to flow once more.) So wicked .. . 


But I'll promise ... Oh, thank you 
thank you .. . (Suddenly she lifts ker 
bowed head, she throws her arms round 
Hubert’s neck and cries hysterically agains, 
his shoulder.) 

Husert (overwhelmed): Really, really 
... (He tries to wriggle away; but Ler 
arms only tighten their embrace. Against 
one of his cheeks he feels the silken touch of 
her hair and against the other tke warm 
softness of her bare arm. Pressed against 
his, her body is skaken with sobs. He sits 
for a moment. stiffiv, a ludicrous expression 
of embarrassment on kis face, not knowing 
what to do with his hands, which kover 
vaguely in the air on either side of Annie's 
clinging form. In the end, however, they 
seem to become informed with a more 
definite purpose; gradually they approach 
one another, soothingly they touch the sob- 
shaken frame.) Poor child, poor child 
. . . Don’t cry any more! (She cries all 
the harder. Caressingly he clasps her; his 
face wears an expression of the tenderest 
concern. He stoops down and touches the 
nape of her neck with his lips.) Poor child 
.. - (She turns her head, she opens ker 
blue appealing eyes at him.) Poor child, 
(Imperceptibly, she advances her lips 
towards his. The curtain descends.) 


CENE V. The following morning at break- 

fast. Hubert and Lalage are both deep in 
their enormous newspapers. Hubert seems 
particularly absorbed. His face, whenever it 
does appear for an instant from behind the 
crackling pages, looks pale and harrassed. 


LALAGE: Do you see that Lord Willes- 
den is marrying a chorus girl? 

Hvusert: H’m! (He does not look up 
from his paper.) 

LALAGE: How these people come to 
commit these extraordinary follies, I 
can’t imagine. Different upbringing and 
education, different habits, different out- 
look on life, different speech even—what 
can they have in common? 

HvusertT (still without looking up): 
H’m! 

LaLaGE: I suppose they go and get 
themselves compromised in a moment of 
imbecility. 

HvuseErt (does nol even grunt. There isa 
long silence broken only by the crackling of 
the newspapers as one or other turns over a 
page. Suddenly, off the stage, the voice of 
Annie is heard, singing. In a_flute-like 
soprano she warbles that old immortal arta 
from “The Belle of New York.” 


When we are married, what shall we do? 

T'll be as nice as I can to you. 

I will be loving, tender and true, 

When I am mar—ried, 

Dearest, to you. 

Poignant is the melody, reminding the hearer 
of old, unhappy, far-off things; of tight waists 
and full-blown figures; of hansom cabs and the 
primeval motor-cars; of men with drooping 
moustaches and ladies with petticoats; of Good 
King Edward and the German Emperor in 
silvery armor; and of youth, of youth, of lovely, 
vanished youth. It is impossible to hear it 
without emotion. Lalage veils her paper to 
listen; but Hubert buries his head yet more 
deeply in his “Times”. The voice fades into 
silence. 


LaxacE: Annie seems to be surprisingly 
cheerful in spite of everything. Remem- 
ber, Hubert, you’ve got to talk to her 
after breakfast. Be kind, but firm. She 
must be made to realize how serious it 
all is. 

Husert (slowly): How serious it all 
is! 
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On the beautiful new cars which are attracting such universal 

commendation you will find the emblem—Body by Fisher. 

The pre-eminence of Fisher bodies is conclusively demonstrated 

in their selection by the leaders among the new motor cats. 
FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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"ROGER & GALLET 


PARFUMEURS—PARIS 


A glimpse at the interior of the new British 

standard camping car shows some excellent 

ideas which might well be adopted by mctor 
campers in this country 


Purveyors to a Fragrance-loving World 


Masters of the Art of Fragrance for three generations— 
from grandfather to grandson—the Rogers & Gallet 
of today are giving a fragrance-loving world all the 
delicate flower perfumes of old and many new crea- 
tions, just as lovely, but more individual, more novel 
and distinctive, and so more appealing to present day 
American Womanhood. 

Among these new creations, standing out as tne supreme 
masterpiece in the Art of Fragrance, the result of in- 
herited genius and three generations of experiment and 
development, is— 


Sour DIMOU 


(FLOWERS OF LOVE) 
The most luxurious perfume in the world 
THE FRAGRANCE OF YOUTH AND LOVE 
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An Interesting Camping Car 
By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 
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the amount of motor travel from car which does not interfere with the 
the north to the various southern headroom. The overall length is 16 ft. 
resorts this coming winter will be larger 6 in., the width 7 ft., and the height 8 ft. 
than ever before. An increasing number 9g in., which allows for about a foot of 
of people have become devotees of motor clearance. The actual height of the body 
camping and will live by the wayside on itself is 7 ft. 9 in. The inside sizes are as 
the journey down. Many of them are follows: length of bed 6 ft. 3 in., height 
engaged in the designing of special camp- from floor to roof 5 ft. 9 in., rear edge of 
ing cars for this winter’s southern trip front seat to front edge of rear seat 
and for camping tours in the north next approximately 6 ft. 6 in. 
summer. There is still time to have a The interior is extremely well finished, 
camp car built before the migration the paneling and root being in polished 
southward really begins in late November. satinwood, mahogany color. The up- 
The car illustrated here is an English holstery of the seats is in silver gray and 
machine built by Messrs. Johnson & the curtains are to match. The car is 
Weaver on a standard Ford one ton truck designed to sleep three people, but four 


A ite ane there are indications that touch. There is ample locker space in this 
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Most of the many fragrant products of Roger & Gallet 
are in Extrait, Eau de Toilette, Creme Amena, Poudre, 
Talc, Sachet, Savon, Bath Crystals, Brillantine. 
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ROGER & GALLET SOAPS 


Fragrant, Hygienic, Economic 


Made from the finest and purest materials, after old 
and secret formulas. They produce a rich, creamy 
lather, cleansing and softening to the skin, and retain 
their exquisite fragrance tothe end, Available in an 
endless variety of perfumes, and at various prices. 


Bath Soaps—large round cakes; in Lavande, 
Verveine, Violette, Santal, Cologne. 
Toilet Soaps in regular or guest sizes, Carnation, 
Peau d'Espagne, Lilas, Violette, Santal, Fleurs 
d'Amour and many other perfumes. 


ROGER & GALLET 


25 WEST 32nd STREET 
NE YORK 

At Best Dealers Everywhere 

ists, Department Stores and 
RN aS tan 


$66 2222 —22 
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chassis. In workmanship and materials it 
is one of the most attractive camp cars we 
have seen and its features may be adapted 
to any chassis. 

The framework is of well-seasoned ash 
with panels of mahogany and metal and 
the roof of solid birch plywood covered 
with moleskin. The wide doors are hung 
on heavy brass hinges and fitted with 
strong locks. The driving seat windows, 
the door windows and the windows 
behind the doors all drop flush with the 
body sides. The large rear side window 
and the big oval window at the back 
cannot be opened. 

This car is painted royal blue and black 
with gold striping. The front driving 
seat will sleep one person. The rear seat is 
well sprung and when in use as a double 
bed is, to all intents and purposes, a large 
spring mattress with a soft overlay. This 
bed is a special feature, as it is sprung all 
over its length and width, there being no 
point in the middle perceptible to the 


can be accommodated, if required, as 
there is plenty of room inside and extra 
beds can be fitted. 

The general appearance of this camp 
car is exceptionally good. Passengers 
have a very clear vision from all sides. 

A year ago there was but one manu- 
facturer of camping-car bodies in the 
United States. Today there are four or 
five, and some of the bodies, for well- 
known makes of chassis, are extremely 
well built and equipped. Furthermore, 
the cumbersome appearance of last year’s 
standard camp car has been eliminated. 
It is inevitable that, as motor camping 
grows in popularity, appropriate vehicles 
will be designed and manufactured to 
accommodate those who object to the 
inconvenience of pitching tents and the 
other arduous duties which must follow 
when camping equipment is carried in 
the ordinary car. We shall be very glad 
to send the addresses of makers of stand- 
ard camp cars to readers upon request. 


Our Guide to the most exquisite 
“Parisian Toilet Specialties’ on request. 
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-———) 3 Too many camp cars, especially those of home manufacture, are awkward _ 
~ sOo~ - fo} and clumsy. It is refreshing, therefore, to see a commodious and comfortable 
camp car which gives the appearance of neatness, tness and el 
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Welte Philharmonic Pibe Organ ina residence in New York City 


partly recessed in the second floor Music Room. The Organ itself is ingeniously 
installed in a chamber off the stair landing, with tone outlets through a loosely hung tapestry panel, with additional ornamental 


wood grilles on either side for further outlet of tone. This organ is playable both manually upon its keyboards and by Recorded 
Rolls, which reproduce, with photographic accuracy, the personal playing of the distinguished organists of Europe and America. 


THE WELTE PHILHARMONIC RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


MAY BE HEARD INFORMALLY, AT ANY TIME, AT 
THE WELTEMIGNON STUDIOS, 665 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 


The keyboard console of this organ shown is 








ALSO OWNER OF THE WORLD FAMOUS ORIGINAL WELTE-MIGNON 
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interior 


UT it is the 


qualities of a Smith and 





Wesson revolver, not its out- 
side appearance, which justify 
its reputation as “Superior.” 
Any dealer will let you 
thoroughly examine one. 
Only then will the depend- 
ability and accuracy of the 
arm be apparent. By com- 
parison, you will also realize 
why it costs slightly more 
than others. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior “Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department C 


& 








No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Branch Ofices: Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash 


Western Representatives 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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VANITY FAIR 


_ How Experts Plan Their Play 


(Continued from page 70) 











The Broker dealt and bid a diamond. 
Getricksky one heart, which everyone 
passed. The Widow led her top diamond, 
the ten. The dummy covered with the 
jack and the king held. After looking over 
the dummy, the Broker concluded to set 
up a couple of spade tricks before losing 
his ace of diamonds. Accordingly, he led 
the king of spades. Getricksky piayed the 
cight; the Widow the nine, starting a 
down-and-out echo. 

This looked as if the Widow might be 
long in spades and short in diamonds, so 
the Broker led the ace of diamonds, which 
Was promptly trumped. 

Instead of putting dummy in with the 
king of clubs, and trying the trump 
finesse, which the agent expected would 
be the next play, and certainly the 
natural one, Getricksky led out his two 
top trumps, leaving the position of the 
queen uncertain. Then he led a small 
club, putting dummy in. The winning 
diamond gave him a spade discard. The 
next diamond was trumped with the jack 
of hearts. The position of the trump 
queen is still uncertain. 

Getricksky then led the ace of spades. 
If the nine, played earlier by the Widow, 
was a singleton, she would have to use the 
best trump to kill the spade. Then, 
having nothing but clubs left, would have 
to lead them, and give dummy two spade 
discards. That meant game and rubber. 

The spade was not trumped, as the 
Widow still held the four. Another small 
club allowed dummy to trump with the 
seven of hearts and lead the losing trump, 
giving the declarer a discard of his last 
spade, and putting the Widow in. Having 
nothing left but clubs to lead, Getricksky 
made both ace and jack; four by cards; 
game and rubber. 


Method in His Mind Reading 

N discussing this hand afterward, with 

the Broker, who remembered it per- 
fectly, the agent remarked that he 
thought the game might have been won in 
a much simpler way; but on laying out the 
cards they could not discover any way of 
getting four odd except just the way 
Getricksky had played it. The club lead 
at the fourth trick looked very inviting, 
but it would not win game. In fact it 
might lead to a loss of five tricks, leaving 
only two odd. 

Game was also found to be impossible 
at no-trump, which the Broker thought 
might have been the declaration if he had 
not bid the diamonds. 

“Well, what do you make of it?” 


he asked finally, after half an hour spent 
in discussing and analyzing some of the 
hands. 

“He is a mind reader. That’s all there 
is to it. Some of these Russian card 
players seem to be built that way.” 

Answer to the August Problem 

This was the distribution in Problem L, 
which was another of Harry Boardman’; 
propositions. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and 
Z want five tricks. This is how they get 
them: 

Z starts with the ace of clubs, and 
Y trumps it. Y then leads the jack of 
spades. It does not matter whether B 
covers with the queen or not; Z will duck 
the trick. If B puts on the queen, A must 
play a small spade. 

B’s best lead now is the jack of dia- 
monds, which Z trumps, and leads the 
queen of trumps, picking up A’s jack. 
Z’s next lead is the spade ten. If A re- 
fuses to give up the ace, Z follows with the 
king of spades. The only possible trick 
for the defence is the ace of spades, the 
discards of Y and B at this stage being 
unimportant. 

If B refuses to put the queen of spades 
on the jack, at the second trick, A will 
have to win it with the ace and lead a 
diamond. Z will trump this trick with 
the queen and lead the six. This puts A 
back into the lead, and forces him to lose 
two spade tricks, no matter what A leads 
next, as Z can overtake Y’s nine of spades 
with the ten, if B refuses to cover it. 

In case both A and B prefer to duck the 
jack of spades, and Y goes on with the 
nine, Y and Z will make six tricks, in- 
stead of five, as it will not be necessary to 
give Aa trick with the jack of trumps. 


Subways and Health 


(Continued from page 65) 


It would be unfair to an important 
feature of the subject to close this article 
without a serious word regarding one of 
the most usual practices of our people, a 
practice which has been deplored as 
injurious to health by many prominent 
medical men. I refer to the phenomenon 
of reciprocal interlabial salutation or 
osculation, known in vulgar parlance as 
kissing. This popular pastime has had 
many defamers who would now appear to 
be completely refuted by the new theories 
suggested by Dr. Park’s research. The 
advantage of this method as against that 
of subway construction is obvious. The 


cost is practically nil, no expert knowledge 
is necessary, and it has many other 
qualities to recommend it. 

But this is not the place for detailed 
discussion. I have penned these lines, as I 
say, to reinforce the importance of the 
report of a brother practitioner and to 
bid those who are daily forced to use our 
underground lines to be of good cheer. 
It is my secondary hope that readers of 
this article will join with me in adopting 
a new attitude toward germs in general, 
to whom we may pay belated justice and 
say with perfect confidence, “‘ Welcome to 
our Systems.” 
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What the three U.S.Rubber discoveries 


bring to Royal Cord Leadership 


GREATER confidence than 
any tire has shared since the 
beginning of the automobile. 
An increasing money’s worth as 
promised by the Royal Cord policy 
of doing business. 


A more definite way of comparing tire 
values than the public has ever had before. 


The three new U. S. Rubber discoveries 


as fully described in recent newspaper and 
magazine announcements are: 


Flat Band Process— ensuring the positive 
length, angle and strength of each cord. 


Web Cord—the first successful method of im- 
pregnating cords with pure rubber by direct 
soaking in the latex itself. 


Sprayed Rubber—the first absolutely pure 


rubber. | 
United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


U. S. Royal Cord Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


© 1923 U.S. Rubber Co 
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MESTON 


IATION'S BUILDING STONE B 








| What ts 


Indiana Limestone? 


Indiana Limestone is a Natural Stone, 
not a manufactured product. It is a 
fine, even-textured, non-crystalline lime- 
stone of beautiful, soft colortone, ranging 
in the various grades from a somewhat 
grayish buff, on through silver gray to 
a medium toned gray of slightly bluish 
cast. The massive deposit forming the 
ledges in the hills of Southern Indiana 
from which this easily-worked, yet dur- 
able and permanent stone is quarried, 
constitutes one of the most wonderful 
and probably the most useful of build- 
ing stone deposits in the world. 


While many of the finest mansions in our 
cities and suburban communities are con- 
structed of Indiana Limestone, yet its use is 
not limited to large residences; small homes 
built of this stone may be made equally as 
beautiful and practical. 


A folder descriptive of the house illus- 
trated above, or any information on 
Indiana Limestone sent free upon request 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box G-757 + Bedford, Indiana 
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VANITY FAIR 


Mr. Wethered and Mr. Ouimet 


(Continued from page 69) 


the green dead at the hole side. He plays 
the shot with an old-fashioned niblick 
having a face so tiny that there hardly 
seems room on it for the ball. This face 
is entirely plain, but Mr. Wethered can, 
if he will, get so much back-spin with the 
club that no amount of slots or ribs could 
do appreciably more. This stroke he 
plays day in and day out with the utmost 
steadiness, and yet he plays it in an un- 
orthodox way. He seems to flick the club 
at the ball with a switch of the wrist. 
There is about it something of the action 
of a man cracking a whip. I have never 
seen any other good golfer play this shot 
in‘this way. Pundits shake their heads 
over it and imply, rather than say, that 
some day there will come a crash. There 
may, but all I can say is that this dreadful 
dawn seems at present far off. And in- 
deed, for myself, 1 do not criticize the 
stroke, but rather regard it as an extraor- 
dinarily remunerative eccentricity of 
genius. 

No account of Mr. Wethered’s golf 
this Spring could possibly be complete 
without some word of his two great 
battles with Mr. Francis Ouimet—the 
first in the semi-final at Deal when Mr. 
Wethered won by 2 and 1, and so in all 
human probability stopped the Cham- 
pionship Cup from crossing the Atlantic; 
the second in the Walker Cup at St. 
Andrews where they ended all square in a 
common blaze of glory. The second of 
these two matches was, I think, all things 
considered, the finest golf match I ever 
saw. Many of us who saw it will judge 
all future combats by the standard of it, 
and years hence shall wag our aged heads 
and say, “Ah, but you should just have 
seen that match between Francis Ouimet 


| and Roger Wethered!” 


Both matches were a privilege to watch. 


| They were played in the friendliest and 


most delightful possible spirit. They 
were played at a brisk and cheerful pace, 
with no undue or wearisome scrutiny of 
the line or the scenery, and they were 
fought out to the last gasp with unflagging 
courage. 


The Limits of Conquest 
FTER the first match, at Deal, Mr. 
Ouimet said that he had holed all 
the putts he could against Mr. Tolley in 
the morning, and that you could not go 
on doing that sort of thing all day. It 


| was as true and just a comment as it was 


a modest one. He had played beautiful 
golf up to the greens in the morning, and 
when he got there he had holed all the 
crucial putts. He played very nearly as 
well in the afternoon, but this time the 
putts did not quite drop. No wonder 
they did not, for man plays golf as well 
as his enemy will allow him, and Mr. 
Wethered was playing the kind of golf 
which makes it almost impossible for the 
other man to do likewise. 

For thirteen holes the Englishman very 
slightly, yet distinctly, out-played the 
American. Then there came an intensely 
critical time. At the r4th—a short hole— 
Mr. Wethered, who was four up with five 
to go, was just on the green with his tee 
shot, and Mr. Ouimet was not. It looked 
as if England might win quite easily by 5 
to 4. But Mr. Ouimet laid a chip stone 


dead, and his adversary, a little startled 
perhaps, took three putts. Instantly the 
whole face of the match seemed changed, 
At the next hole Mr. Wethered was 
bunkered and Mr. Ouimet holed a chip, 
Two holes gone. At the 16th came the 
supreme crisis. Mr. Wethered playing the 
odd, laid his ball on the lip of the hole. It 
was so nearly in that Mr. Ouimet practi- 
cally had only half a hole to play at with 
the like. He hit the edge of the hole— 
how we all held our breath!—but the ball 
did not go in. The worst of the danger 
was over. Mr. Wethered was dormy two 
and making no mistake he settled it at 
the next hole. 

That had been a fine spurt of Mr, 
Ouimet’s though an unsuccessful one, 
He made another—still finer and more 
dramatic—at St. Andrews, and it succeed- 
ed. I suppose anybody who knows St, 
Andrews would agree in this, that could 
golfing bargains be struck with Provi- 
dence, a man would always accept 4, 5, 4 
for the last three holes at a desperate 
moment, and accept it gladly. The two 
fours are “‘par” fours: the seventeenth is 
perhaps technically a “par” four tco,in the 
sense that the green can under favorable 
conditions just be reached in two shots, 
but the green is so narrow and so beset 
with horrors that a five is good cause for 
thankfulness. Mr. Wethered was two up 
with these three holes to play, and he did 
them in 4, 4, 4; and yet he could do no 
more than halve his match, since Mr. 
Ouimet finished 3, 4, 3. Those figures 
are more eloquent than pages of descrip- 
tion. They were done, moreover, at the 
end of a most exhausting day, and before 
as big a crowd as I have ever seen at St. 
Andrews. 


The Last Hole 


HE scene at the last hole was tre- 

mendously impressive. Right away 
from the tee beyond the famous burn to 
the green, a distance of near four hundred 
yards, there ran a black unbroken avenue 
of people. All round the green the crowd 
stood four or five deep. Every window 
in every house had its spectators. The 
balcony of the Royal Ancient Club House 
was packed. And when Mr. Ouimet went 
up to play his last fateful five putt, to 
save the match, all that great assembly 
was wrapped in a solemn silence. Down 
went the ball, hit as true as steel, and it is 
pleasant to recall the cheers that broke 
the silence when the British champion was 
so gallantly robbed of the victory. 

The putting in the second round of 
that match, was something to be remem- 
bered. There are only two short holes— 
two legitimate threes—at St. Andrews, 
though there are one or two other holes 
where long drivers can nearly reach the 
green. Those two short holes were duly 
halved in three, and beyond these the 
players had six more threes between them 
—Mr. Wethered two and Mr. Ouimet 
four. Any invading golfer from Mars who 
should have attempted to play their 
better ball would assuredly have had a 
poor time of it. It was the best possible 
golf, played by the best possible golfers, 
in the best possible sense of the word. 

When they meet again I earnestly hope 
T may be there to see. 
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lfers, , 
“i eAmerica’s Pre-eminent Sports (ars 


“— SIX-CYLINDER SERIES: $1,995 to $2,550 
THE SPEEDWAY SERIES: $2,450 to $3,490 
Exclusive of tax and freight 
Stutz Motor Car Company of America, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 




















Builders of the original and genuine Stutz cars 





The Sign of the Genuine 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; CRANE QUALITY 




















The value set on efficiency and spotless 
cleanliness in every phase of home manage- 
ment is nowhere more evident than in 
the appointments of the modern kitchen. 
Crane fixtures of stainless white porcelain or 
enamel are as pleasing to the eye as they are 
convenient to use and easy to keep immaculate. 
Personal comfort and appearance are consid- 





IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 














ered, even to the providing ofa fully appoint- 
ed wash-room off the kitchen, for the maids, 


Crane equipment for bathrooms, kitchens and 
laundries includes a complete range of sani- 
tary fixtures and fittings. Every requirement 
of style, size and price can be satisfied in 
units combining grace of form and lasting 
finish with enduring quality and usefulness. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 
CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Ltp., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
C!® CRANE, PARIS nn, 
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| 
Hands! Thousands of hands, understand- 
ing hands, do the skilful work of finishing 
this remarkable hosiery. And that is one 
reason why it has long mileage endurance. 














Almost human are the long rows 
of fascinating machines that weave 
brilliant and sturdy fabrics in our 
great and modern factories. But for 
the painstaking work of finishing 





fine hosiery there is no device that 
can take the place of the skilful hu- 
man hand. Hand-finished! Phoenix 
has become the standard hosiery 
of the world for men, women and 





children, because brains and hands 
are most happily co-ordinated in 
giving to it that long mileage en- 





durance and tenacious elegance. 
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From Coast to Coast'*| 








rowning Ling & (lo: 


Established 101 Years 








N this new Browning King model, 
our English Designer presents a 
lounge sac that leading London Tailors 
will be offering this coming season. 


Obtainable in Imported Fabrics 
and at all the twenty Browning 
King Stores. 


BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

571 Main St. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
KANSAS CITY 

Grand Av. & 11th St 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 








MINNEAPOLIS 
Nicollet at Fifth St. 
= YORK CITY 
1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 
16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 
Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts, 
— ADELPHIA 
524-6 Chestnut St. 
rea RGH 
459-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 
Westminster & Eddy Sts, 
ST. PAUL 
6th & Robert Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 
7th & St. Charles 
SEATTLE 
2nd Av. & University St. 




















VANITY FAIR 





The latest embodiment of the popular Willys-Knighi car is this 7-passenger 
touring car with a powerful 4-cylinder Knight-type motor and a wheelbase 
of 127 inches 


Hot Weather Motor Thoughts 


(Continued from page 75) 


over the rate of 4,000,000 for the year. It 
seems a matter of simple arithmetic to 
deduct that, if only 3,000,000 cars are to be 
purchased this year, the industry must 
produce 1,000,000 fewer cars during the 
last six months of 1923. This will repre- 
sent a very sharp decrease in buying, 
which may have started by the time this 
appears in print. 

The very !atest thing in the motor 
world is the introduction of balloon tires 
and it may be that, by this time next 
year, their use will be almost universal. 
The present type of fabric and cord tires 
must be pumped up to such a pressure 
that they lose a great deal of their shock 
absorbing qualities. The balloon tire is a 
greatly over-sized affair, ranging up to 
34 x 7 inches for the ordinary car, and its 
construction is such that it produces its 
best results at an air pressure of about 
25 pounds. Engineers claim that this 
means a veritable revolution in the riding 
qualities, length of life and economy of 
operation of our present day automobiles. 
Other experts are not yet convinced that 
all these claims are true. Nevertheless, 
the balloon tire is coming and is destined 
to be one of the big developments of the 
immediate future. 

In the United States four-wheel brakes 
have been in the process of arriving for 
a year or two. In France over 75 per cent 
of all automobiles built are equipped 
with brakes on the front wheels as well as 
the rear, but American manufacturers 
have been loath to accept this innova- 
tion because of the increased cost and 
engineering difficulties it entails. Until 
recently the Duesenberg and the Leon 
Rubay were the only American cars so 
equipped, the former having introduced 
this brake construction two years ago and 
the latter at Jast year’s Automobile Salon. 
Now comes the new Packard Single 
Eight with four-wheel brakes and the 
Rickenbacker with this feature offered as 
optional equipment on all its models. 

Others are sure to follow in the very 
near future and presently we shall see 
four-wheel brakes in universal use on 
American cars. Before that time comes, 
however, the industry and the motoring 
public alike will have gone through rather 
a hectic period. Such a revolutionary 
development is bound to take time. 
There is sure to be an intermediate period 
when some cars have four-wheel brakes 
and some have not and this will produce 
some unusual traffic conditions. There 
will be an increase in rear-end collisions. 
Many manufacturers whose competitors 
have installed front-wheel brakes on 
their cars will hesitate to follow suit 
because of the increased price the new 
construction will make necessary. 

But, presently, the situation will un- 
tangle itself and before many years have 
elapsed practically all American cars will 
have four-wheel brakes. The brake, at 


present, is the weakest and least efficient 
part of our cars, so this development will 
definitely benefit the motorist. 

The debut of the beautiful new Packard 
Single Eight may be the signal f for a real 
battle to determine the superiority if any, 
or at least the popularity, of the eight. 
cyclinder-in-line engine over the eight- 
cylinder V-type, which is so firmly en- 
trenched in the affections of the motoring 
public, through its use in Cadillac, Olds- 

mobile, King, Cole, Wills Sainte Claire, 
Standard, Apperson, Peerless, Lincoln, 
Lafayette, Daniels and Cunningham cars. 
Among American machines, Packard and 
Duesenberg are now the only ones with 
eight-cylinder-in-line engines, but others 
are expected to appear and it looks as if 
we might witness a very interesting 
“battle of the eights”’. 

Preliminary announcements have been 
made concerning the forthcoming Auto- 
mobile Salon which will be held at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, November 
11th to 17th, inclusive, and at the Hotel 
Drake, Chicago, January 26th to Febru- 
ary 2nd, inclusive. There is considerable 
of a squabble among those who have ex- 
hibited their cars and body work at pre- 
vious Salons. The American representa- 
tives of a number of foreign cars feel that 
they have been slighted in the allotment 
of space and, headed by Brewster & 
Company and Locke & Company, have 
withdrawn in order to hold a special Im- 
porters’ Salon at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, during the first week in November. 

The position of Brewster and Locke 
among custom coach builders is such that 
their absence from the Annual Salon will 
be keenly felt and it will lend importance 
to the new enterprise. Brewster repre- 
sents the British Lanchester and Locke 
the French Hotchkiss. As a matter of 
fact, the Salon started as a display of 
imported cars and the new Importers’ 
Salon may, in time, include all of those 
companies which deal in automobiles 
from Europe. On the other hand, a 
number of the representatives of the 
more important foreign machines have 
remained loyal to the Annual Salon, the 
exhibitors of which, to date, are an- 
nounced as Cunningham, Daniels, His: 
pano-Suiza, Isotta-Fraschini, Lancia, Min- 
erva, Renault, Rolls-Royce and Voisin. 
Among American cars to be shown by 
body builders are Cadillac, Lafayette, 
Lincoln, Loccmobile, Marmon, Packard 
and Peerless. Custom coachwork builders 
with special exhibits will be Fleetwood, 
Holbrook, Kellner of Paris, LeBaron, 
Seaman and Rubay. 

The decision to eiiminate the Body 
Builders’ display this winter is a wise one 
There are too many automobile shows in 
New York during the first two months of 
the year and fewer and better exhibitions 
would concentrate public attention on 
automotive affairs to better purpose. 
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The envy of women ~ lhe homage of me 


ers have sought this secret of 
attractiveness and it is fitting 


N allure that few can resist 
—a charm that is compell- 





ing. This is the Mai d’Or 
fragrance — for Mai d’Or is: 
more than fragrance—it pos’ 
sesses a new quality that no 
perfume has ever before had. 

It will give you a new charm 
—a new attractiveness. It is 
more, delightfully refined, 
more delicate than other per- 
fumes and yet it possesses a 
mysterious and bewildering 
power that other perfumes 
cannot have. 

Through the years, perfum- 


The Mysterious Door 


—it guards the most 
fascinating secret in the world 


that it should be Vivaudou— 
most famous of all perfumers 
—who should finally discover 
it. The secret is so jealously 
guarded that this marvelous 
new quality is imparted to the 
perfume, behind a mysterious 
door that opens only to 
Vivaudou—no one else has 
ever crossed its threshold. 

And that you too may pos- 
sess this fragant and com- 
peting appeal Vivaudou has 
created 


MAI DOR. 


-more than merely a fr agrance( 


silted. Poudre, Talc, Creme, Savon, Poudres 
Compactes, Rouges, Eau de Toilette 


Send for sample and ‘‘The Story of the Secret Door” 


Send only 20 cents to Vivaudou, (Dept. 5-D-9), 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York, for a tiny bot- 
_ tle of Mai d’Or and a bit of the exquisite powder 
in a new pat-a-cake-puff, together with the inter- 
esting book “The Story of t 
hints on how to use perfume effectively. 


e Secret Door”’ with 











































Perfumers have spent their lives seeking in vain 
the secret which Vivaudou has at last found and 
keeps beyond the famous door of mystery. You 
can never know what marvelous secret it jealously 
guards, but you can have the bewilderin ng sopem 
of this new perfume quality in the Mai d’Or prod- 
ucts. 








Ad the better shops 





NParis "V/V 1 VAUD D aw Hew York.’ 


Creator - exclusive toiletries —Mavis—La aietic and the pahiaw Ego Beauty Treatments 
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new use foran 
old friend 


Many users of Listerine have never discovered 
the unusual properties as a perspiration deodorant, 
peculiar to this well-known antiseptic. 


Many times you don’t have access to—or time 
for—a tub or shower. Yet so often your fastidious 
inclinations will not permit you to be comfortable 
in going out without considering these things. 
Right there Listerine steps in as a friend in need. 
You simply apply this dependable antiseptic with 
a towel or wash cloth. Note how delightful and 
exhilarating the effect really is. 


It is an interesting thing that this scientific 
preparation that has been used for so many years 
as a surgical dressing should possess these remark- 
able properties as a deodorant. 


Moreover it is absolutely safe. It will not irritate 
the most sensitive skin nor injure the most fragile 
fabric. You will be delighted with this new use.— 
Lambert Pharmaca! Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 








—the safe 
antiseptic 














The Return of 


VANITY FAIR 


Eleonora Duse 


(Continued from page 48) 


a set expression of determination, a 
courage to go on, and to face whatever 
had to be faced, and not to show it, not 
to betray what she was feeling and suffer- 
ing, not to reveal for one second the 
torture of the hidden wound; and this 
experience which she conveyed, Heaven 
knows how, although commen enough in 
real life, needs for its presentation and 
manifestation on the stage, and in front 
of the footlights, a command of con- 
summate craftsmanship, and an_infal- 
lible certainty of instinct: a divine 
authority. 


The Subtle Progress of Duse’s Effects 
USE’S art in this way, and indeed in 
everything she plays, is a gradual 

process of preparation, which begins from 
the first moment she walks on to the 
stage: she phrases every /eit-motif and 
theme subtly and progressively with 
divine economy of effort until she reaches 
a culminating point, so that when the 
culminating point, the climax, comes, it 
seems to make itself. All style, at these 
moments in Duse’s acting, disappears; 
she gets beyond style and nature. She 
reminds one of Matthew Arnold’s saying 
about Wordsworth’s poetry, that Nature 
seemed at times to take the pen from 
him and write for him. Duse becomes at 
these moments—Nature herself. 

Cosa Sia, the mystery play, was the 
only Italian work in which Duse appeared. 
It is not a great work of art, and I do not 
think it is a work of art at all. It exploits 
some of the qualities of the Italian artist 
just as Sardou’s melodramas exploited 
the electric shocks which the genius of 
Sarah Bernhardt was capable of giving. 
But those who saw Madame Duse in the 
part will never forget it. They may even 
hesitate before seeing it a second time, as 
it is an experience that harrows the 
feelings beyond all bounds. 

During the whole first act we see a 
mother watching over the sick bed of her 
little boy, her little boy who is dying, and 
when the father comes in, and makes 
unreasonable remarks, she tells him to go 
away and to leave her alone. I saw two 
of the performances of this play, and in 
the first performance, Madame Duse, 
when she played that scene, dismissed 
the husband with a sudden authoritative 
gesture and an imperative accent that 
one felt came from the Holy of Holies of 


Motherhood. The second time I saw her 
she played the scene and said the words 
“Go away” in a different fashion. She 
said them to herself without looking up, 
too deeply drowned and submerged jn 
her misery to rise to the surface; too far 
away to listen, almost too sad to mourn, 
out of reach of all consideration, and rea- 
son, and attention, only wanting to be left 
alone like a wounded animal. 

I do not know which of these two ren- 
derings was the finer. Both of them 
seemed to be sublime. In both of them 
she revealed what Anatole France, in 
talking of Marie Antoinette during her 
trial, calls, “Za majesté d’une mére”. 
In Ghosts, Duse had already shown what 
she could do when dealing with mother- 
hood, but in this Italian play she revealed 
fresh aspects of the theme and new facets 
of her genius. In Ghosts she gave us the 
infinite sympathy, the profound suffering, 
the tigerish courage, of motherhood; 
ready to do everything for a suffering son, 
capable of understanding everything, 
ready to face and to dare all, however 
impossible, however dreadful. 


The Supreme Ecstasy of Great Art 

N the Italian play she showed us 

motherhood au grand complet, over the 
cradle when the mother whispers and 
argues with the Mother of God; mother- 
hood outraged in its dignity, when her 
son thinks she is begging, and offers her 
broken heart, that is crying for the balm 
of one word of love, a purse of gold, ard, 
finally, broken motherhood, implor'ng 
God that her son may not be punished 
for the wrong he had done her and taking 
the blame upon herself and offering all 
she has left of her life. 

It is a terrible spectacle, and were it not 
for the great beauty of Madame Duse’s 
acting, it would not be bearable. 

I am told that the Italian public did 
not bear it. In seeing it I felt more, what 
I have so often felt in looking at Duse’s 
acting, that one was looking through a 
key-hole at things too sacred and too 
intimate for mortal inspection, and that 
her acting made one feel like a cad. 

One had no right to be there; one was 
violating the sanctuary of sacred things 
and listening at the curtain of a forbidden 
confessional. So tremendous, so intimate 
and so rare is the artless art of Eleonora 
Duse, thus brought to the British stage. 


The Fashions of the Mind 


(Continued from page 41) 


and the new music and the new paint- 
ing are at first as difficult as a new 
language. Use your ears, your eyes and 
your patience, and soon you will see what 
people are driving at. You probably 
cannot make your waist narrower, but 
you can always broaden your mind.” 

This is what every woman of forty-five 
ought to know; for elasticity is the most 
important characteristic of youth, and, 
even more than virtue, is its own reward. 
The woman who can keep up with the 
fashions of the mind need not bother 
about the length of her skirts. 

When people change with the times, 
it is easy to call them intellectual snobs. 
It is also priggish. We cannot all origi- 
nate fashions, and the things that 
appeal at the moment to the taste of the 
most wide-awake people have the best 
chance of appealing to ours. Keats 
himself would not have been the Keats 
we know but for the influence of a few 
of his most intelligent contemporaries. 
We are all children of our age, and it is 


discourteous as well as impolitic to quarrel 
with it. What the Germans call Zeitgeist, 
I prefer to call Fashion: it is a prettier 
word. 

Every fashion is of some use, even if it 
only serves to make clear its own fatuity. 
I doubt if there will be much more 
talk of hobble skirts or the pleasures of 
war, at least in our lifetime. A generation 
which does not revolt from the fashions of 
its fathers makes a poor figure in history. 

So our elders’ complaints that the 
world is not what it was, are of excellent 
omen. People like their own young days, 
but nobody else’s. Look around, and you 
will see there is hope for us yet. In dress 
and in decoration, in literature and all 


‘the arts, in the countries that we like to 


visit, in everything we love and every- 
thing we despise, we have a taste of our 
own. Hate it if you like—you are only 
anticipating the next generation in doing 
so—but first make sure what it is. It is 
not easy to get paper patterns of the 
fashions of the mind. 
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Clothes for Town and Country 


She The summer’s almost over. Every week we find we 
Up, have to run up to town. But we won't close the country 
d in house for months yet. We're at the very nicest stage of 
> far things—where we wake up as the town mouse one morn- 
urn, ing, and the country mouse the next. We have two souls; 
rea- and two quite different sets of clothes. Which—alas— 
> left may be hard on the bank account of even the whitest and 
most aristocratic of mice. 


‘hem But not if we do it the Vogue Pattern way. Thank 
‘hem heaven nobody makes clothes with seams by the mile 
» in any more. Take that good-looking coat (No. F 7264); just 
her the thing to motor up in. The body of it is cut in two 
ére”. pieces, the sleeves in one. Patch pockets are a lazy mode’s 
what trick, but most effective. And, if we choose a fabric like 
ther- camel's hair, we don’t need a lining at all. Pouf! It’s 
ealed nothing to make... . / And it doesn’t cost much more 
acets than that either. 


S the For a civilized town coat, we might slip our tennis-slim 
ht figure into No. F 7261 with its straight lines finished in 
100d; circular flare, made in a smart wool twill or cordine. Or, 
, SON, if our fancies turn toward the popular coat dress rather 
hing, than a coat—well, the pattern’s either. Spin the front 
vever button for luck! 








Frock No. F 7253 
Price $1.00 














Frock No. F 7237 
Price $1.00 








Coat No. F 72 

pie $1 sg It’s seldom that the mode presents us with anything 
: nicer than the flat-tiered skirt. And how could tiers be 
flatter and trimmer than they are in the little dress No. 
F 7237 with its long sleeve that fits so perfectly and flares so 
jauntily? The coat that goes with it (No. F7238) has two 
tiers of its own and lines that simply couldn’t be smarter. 
Topped with a little cloche like the one in the sketch, we 

could go anywhere and find a home. 








And as for that evening dress you’re sure to have danced 
uarrel your way out of—wouldn’t the soft crepe or satin folds of 
tgeist No. F 7253 compensate you for any number of re and 
ettier 7 ies? You’d be simply amazed, too, if you 
ettier . , be ae gone memories? You e ply ; ; 

Coat No. F 7238 Coat No. F 7264 knew how easy it is to make, and how that bow adds to 
n if it Price $.65 Price $1.00 one’s late summer joie de vivre. . . . And to find some- 
tuity. 4 Freck No. F 7237 thing that does that, nowadays, without vitally depressing 
more ib aaa the financial thermometer is a triumph all by itself. 
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The ‘‘Hoop-Like’’ Construc- 
tion Cushions Shocks 


The Biflex Bumper under impact 
recoils and rebvunds the same as a 
steel hoop. In case of collision it 
cushions the blow. You experience 
a bouncing sensation instead of 
severe jolts and shocks. 

It is this basic principle of resili- 
ency combined with maximum 
bumping area which makes Biflex 
a great steel cushion; enables Biflex 
to resist terrific impacts; to break 
the force of a collision and prevent 
injury to car and occupants. 

Biflex resiliency is made possible 
by the ‘‘full-looped’’ ends which in 
turn make possible the continuous 
**hoop-like’’ construction—a _ con- 
tinuous band of finest, oil-tempered 
spring steel. 

These are some of the qualities 
which make Biflex the supreme 
bumper protection for motor cars. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION 
Waukegan, Ill. 





























Biflex 


Cushion Bumper 





Trade Mark. 
Look for it. 
Ask your dealer for Biflex Bumpers. If he 
can’t supply you, write us. Priced from $23 
to $28. Insist on Biflex—the original, and 
refuse substitutes. 

Guaranteed against breakage for one year. 
Fully protected by U. S. Patents. 


“Protection with Distinction" 








VANITY FAIR 


My College Days: A Retrospect 


(Continued from page 57) 


be, specially exempted from further effort 
by a vote of the Board of Governors. 

So much for the regulations. But, of 
course, still more can be accomplished if 
the examiners will only frame their ques- 
tions to suit the gentle kindliness of the 
season. I should not wish to show in any 
great detail how this is to be accom- 
plished. That would be trespassing on 
the work of departments other than our 
own. But I may be allowed to point the 
pathway of reform by proposing a few 
questions in representative subjects. 


Examination Questions in Classics 
Who was Themistocles? (Note in 
¢ italics. If you can’t think it out for 
yourself, he was a great Roman general, 
or a Greek, or something. The examiner 
doesn’t know much about it himself, but, 
Lord bless you, at this time of year he 
doesn’t care any more than you do.) 

2. Translate the accompanying pas- 
sages, or don’t bother to, just as you 
happen to feel about it. After all, you 
must remember that ability to translate 
a lot of Latin verses is a poor test of 
what you really are worth. 

3. Pick out all the verbs in the above 
and parse them, or, if you don’t feel like 
picking them out, leave them sticking 
where they are. Remember that they’ve 
been there for two thousand years. 

There! That’s the way the Christmas 
examination in Classics is to be conducted. 
And in the same fashion one might try to 
soften down the mathematical examina- 
tion into something like this:— 

1. Solve the following equations—but 
if you can’t solve them, my dear boy, 


don’t worry about it. Take them home to 
father as a Christmas present, and tel] 
him to solve them. It’s his business any- 
way, not yours. He pays the fees, and jf 
he can’t solve the equations, your family 
must stand the loss of them. And any- 
way, people ought not to mind the loss of 
a few equations at Christmas time. 

There! That’s enough for the mathe- 
matical examination. As for the rest. 
you can see how they should be framed. 

But just wait a minute before we come 
to the end. There would remain one ex- 
amination, just one, that I think every 
student ought to pass at this season, 
though he may forget it if he will, as al] 
the kind things of Christmas are forgotten 
all too soon. I should call it, for want of 
another name, an Examination in Christ- 
mas Kindliness, and I warn you that 
nothing but a hundred per cent. in it can 
be accepted for a pass. So here it is. 

1. Is the University such a bad place 
after all? 

2. Don’t you think that perhaps, after 
all, the professors and the faculty and the 
examiners and all the rest of the crabbed 
machinery of your daily toil is something 
striving for your good? Dip deep your 
pen in your Christmas ink, my boy, and 
overstate the truth for your soul’s good. 

3. Are you not going some day, when 
your college years are long since past, and 
when the poor fretful thing that is called 
practical life has caught you in its toils, 
and carries you onwards towards your 
last Christmas—are you not going to look 
back at them through the soft haze of 
recollection, as to the memory of a shaded 
caravansary in a long and weary pil- 
grimage? Let us not forget. 


The Mid-Summer Salon 


(Continued from page 76) 


all of the better known French body 
makers strive mightily for the most ex- 
quisite workmanship and the most artis- 
tic combinations of line and color. 

The outstanding feature of this year’s 
Concours d’Elégance was the surprising 
number of streamline cars in both open 
and closed types. Hitherto, the building 
of cars upon the streamline principle, 
which has already been discussed in these 
pages, has been a more or less sporadic 
activity on the part of a few builders, 
especially those who have been interested 
in racing cars. Now, however, there ap- 
pears to be a definite tendency to apply 
this racing design to private use, both 
to facilitate better, faster and more 
economical car operation and to obtain 
greater novelty and grace in design. 

Among the interesting and beautiful 
streamline designs displayed at the 
Parisian exposition, a body of the sub- 
marine type created on a Voisin chassis 
by Samuel de Mouly excited most fav- 
orable comment. The submarine effect 
in this car is vivid but not unpleasing. 
One of the most Juxurious cars displayed 
was a streamline sedan built by Labour- 
dette on a Rolls-Royce chassis. This was, 
verily, a car fit for a king. Another, by 
Labout, on a Renault chassis, was a gem 
of artistic coachwork. 

Probably the most novel car in the 
Salon was a boat-shaped closed body by 
Labourdette on a Voisin. In this start- 
ling machine the sense of detachment and 
distance between the cabin passengers 
and the steerage, so to speak, was suffi- 
ciently present to satisfy the most select. 

The commercial success of this year’s 
Concours d’Elégance indicates that the 
wealthier and more critical buyers have 
come to a greater appreciation of the 


combination of novelty with correct 
style in motor car bodies. In achieving 
this result, the French are making great 
progress. I believe that this mid-summer 
Paris show will do more than anything 
else to create in the minds of élite motor- 
dom everywhere the desire for individ- 
uality as well as good taste in their new 
cars. This will act as a powerful deter- 
rent to the prevailing tendency toward 
commonplace monotony in automobiles. 
As usual, the expositions of the custom 
body builders are being watched with 
eager interest by the manufacturers of 
standard cars and it is inevitable that 
many of the cunning and unique ideas 
of the master werkers of the industry will 
presently find their way into those cars 
which are standardized and built in 
Jarge quantities. 

It is unfortunate that a gathering of 
this kind cannot be arranged in Hyde 
Park, London, or some similar place 
during the season. Without doubt, the 
best British body work is unexce’led in 
meticulous construction of details, ip 
quality of workmanship and materials. 
On the other hand, it is indisputable that 
French des?gners and coach builders still 
lead, as they have since the very begin- 
ning of motoring, in matters of elegance 
and beauty of line. If our Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders were 
to hold a mid-summer outdoor display 
and offer trophies for competition by 
British, Continental and American coach 
builders for novelty and beauty of design, 
it would advance all coachwork and 
improve the exterior of British cars. 

The photographs of the beautiful ma- 
chines displayed at this Paris fashion 
show arrived too late to appear in this 
number. Look for them next month. 
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The Seven-Passenger Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 





OMEN who love a fine motor car will find in 

this Buick seven-passenger Sedan the power, 
safety, comfort, and beauty they so deeply desire. 
The 1924 Buick establishes a distinctly new Standard 
of Comparison. Its new valve-in-head motor, new 
four-wheel brakes, new frame, new body, new fenders, 
new radiator, add in still further measure to Buick’s 
characteristic dependability. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Ft int, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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| KJAK CORD 


With New Features 








ATISFACTION is as- 

sured when you use Ajax 
Tires. They combine high 
mileage and fine appearance 
with reasonable cost. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., 
New Yorhk__ 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 











VANITY FAIR 


Pigs, Progress, and Mr. Baldwin 


(Continued from page 55) 


of the democratic Zeus, as he stared dis- 
mally at the welter of the industrial 
system. 

Yet how little there is in it of the real 
men of industry. Its intellectual stock- 
in-trade does not come from the work- 
shops; its literary affinities come from 
Golder’s Green; its promising yqung men 
come from the Liberal Party or the lib- 
eral professions. Yet it claims bravely 
to represent, in the great industrial de- 
bate, the mass of the workers who live 
by machinery. And an equal irony has 
ranged on the Conservative side a strange 


| miscellany of men almost equally unrep- 


resentative of the causes for which they 
stand. The Ark of their Covenant is the 
existing relations between employers and 
employed; and it is carried shoulder- 
high by a priestly throng of landowners 
and gentlemen of leisure, while a few 
miscellaneous censers are swung by prac- 
tising barristers and stray professors. 


Weighty Discussions at Tea 

i is strange that so few of the voices 

which join in the industrial debates 
are drawn from industry itself. One 
catches upon either side the facile utter- 
ance of the mere advocate, and upon 
both sides the omniscient drone of the 
economists. But there is hardly ever a 
sound from the real disputants, from the 
men who are themselves engaged in the 
work of industrial production. Perhaps 
they are too busy to argue about them- 
selves; or perhaps they are content to be 
the patient and to hear the doctors dis- 
agree. There, at any rate, is the great 
body of British industrialists, argumenta- 
tive in railway carriages, voluble at com- 
pany meetings, but strangely silent in 
politics. 

It is the interest of Mr. Baldwin that, 
in his case, the long silence of the indus- 
trialists has been broken, and a great 
employer is Prime Minister. He may 
obtrude his pigs and his country life 
with a well-meant gesture. But the 
most significant fact about him is his 
industrial position. His class has given 
great figures to politics in its time. Mr. 
Cobden printed excellent. calico; Mr. 
Chamberlain made admirable screws. 


But their politics submerged their bour- 
geois occupations, and they almost ceased 
to signify in commerce. Mr. Baldwin’s 
case is not the same. He has stepped 
suddenly from the board-room into 
Downing Street: and one is pardonably 
curious as to the result. His national 
position is precisely that of the Ruhr 
magnates whom anxious French detec. 
tives hurry to police stations in order to 
make the world safe for democracy. He 


‘is the mild, Anglo-Saxon counterpart of 


the stern figures of Krupp and Thyssen 
and Stinnes; and one can hardly doubt 
that if triumphant Germans had occu- 
pied the British Industriegebiect, eager 
cameras would have observed Mr. Bald- 
win and his pipe stepping out of the 
prison-van between two lines of Green 
Police. 


Mr. Baldwin’s Difficult Task 
HAT is his position in the British 
economy; and one waits to see what 

he will make of his lonelier situation at 
the head of a national executive. It may 
be unfortunate, in a time of debate be- 
tween Labor and Capital, that an obvi- 
ous protagonist of one of the disputants 
should preside over the State, which may 
be called upon to arbitrate between them. 
Mr. Baldwin (one can hardly doubt it) 
will be fair to the verge of partiality to 
Labor. Yet no amount of personal fair- 
ness will serve, one fears, to exorcise the 
street-corner suspicion that is inherent 
in his position as a great industrialist. 

The experiment (for it is an experiment) 
possesses a further interest. Critics of 
Governments, impatient with the slow 
reasoning of lawyers, have sometimes 
made extravagant claims for the superior 
intelligence of commerce, for the inspired 
initiative of men whose work is done at 
the head of great businesses. Some of 
the claims were dismally disproved dur- 
ing the war years, when public life tried 
and found wanting a slow procession of 
distinguished traders. They blamed the 
war; they blamed the routine of official 
life; and in no single case were they heard 
to blame themselves. It is for Mr. Bald- 
win to prove, by his success or failure 
whether the claim is sound. 


The Case of Mrs. Dumball 


(Continued from page 50) 


Worple’s Johnnie and poor Mrs. Grum- 
mant and all. 

Her pulses answered her with one word 
—thief, thief, thief! 

At the end of the minutes she was still 
standing in the narrow street, debating 
this high matter; sometimes tempted to 
drop the purse at her feet into the gut- 
ter; sometimes wiping away all doubt 
and preparing to take a tram home; 
sometimes deciding to walk the long mile 
to the police station; until she became a 
torment of nerves. 


Salvation 

‘THEN, her mind laid waste by the 

opposing forces, there entered into it 
the chorus of a hymn that she had heard 
the Salvation Army bawling last Sunday 
in the Stewpony Public Gardens: “Take 
it to the Lord in prayer!” Why that 
silly tune came to her just then she 
didn’t know; perhaps it was a Message; 
but it rolled round and round her ears: 
“Take it to the Lord in prayer!” 

Well, perhaps it was sent to her. She 
would obey it. Comforted by a resolu- 
tion of activity, she walked away, hold- 
ing the purse under her coat. There was 
St. Barnabas across the road, and a board 


outside told you that it was open all 
day and evening for rest, meditation, and 
prayer. It was the old parish church; 
she hadn’t been inside it, or any church, 
these twenty years, for Sunday, her one 
free day, she made a day of bodily rest. 
She went in timidly, with the air of an 
intruder. But once inside that vault of 
lilac light and peace, she became calm. 
The spirit of tranquillity possessed her. 
She walked about on hushed feet, look- 
ing at the windows, and the monuments, 
and the pillars. Something in the at- 
mosphere seemed to purge and soothe 
and strengthen her. The trivialities of 
the day slipped from her. Doubt seemed 
foolish. Hesitation between right and 
wrong seemed dirty. The high spaces en- 
dued her as with a benediction. Waiking 
there was as blissful as lying in a hot 
bath. How silly she had been! It seemed 
now that God was walking with her. . . . 


When she came out she felt so calm 
and good that she went to the nearest 
bar and bought herself a double hot 
whisky and two sandwiches. Later, she 
made a triumphal descent from a tram- 
car at the corner of her street; and the 
street that night held long rejoicing. 
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King O’ Them All 


Occasionally challenged—never equalled 
Used by the winners of more than forty open championships 


Price $1.00 each, $12.00 dozen 


Blue Radio 
America’s fin- 
est Golf Ball. 
) Makesfriends. 
Keeps friends. 
75c each,$9.00 ting ball. 65c 

dozen. each, $7.80 
dozen. 


John Wanamaker, New York 


Sole, authorized wholesale distributor in America, of Silver King Golf Balls (Made in 
England) and our own exclusive group—Blue Radio, Radio Crown, Wonder Ball, 
Mystery, Red Flash and Taplow—covering every type of golfer. 


Red Flash 
The ball that 
finds the tin— 
Proven to be §& 
the best put- 





























yard Mrs. Hiers Peerless Coupe Readicer 


Those who demand recognized superiority that is thorough 
and convincing, select Angelus Tire (overs with Angelus 
Chromegravure Emblems, as produced hy Parker &° Waterman 


Manufacturing (0, of Los Angeles. 








VANITY FAIR 


Ultra Modern Music 


(Continued from page 44) 


the strings, he remains darker woodwind. 
He grunts nasal and portly, like bassoons, 
over his quaint intervals. When he sings 
lyrically beautiful, it is with a voice 
whose timbre recalls the English horn 
and its dark, penetrating, medicinal 
hues. One of the memorable moments of 
the second quartet occurs at the close of 
the scherzo; and there, it is the tones of 
clarinets and oboes, and not of violins, 
which rise off the instruments. Some- 
times, a playful grotesquerie seems to 
dictate these sounds. 

Immediately, too, he is in between 
everything. The most of the Esguisses and 
Bagatelles are no more than a pithy page 
or two in length. <A line here, a line there, 
suffices the composer. But they are white 
in heat. Something broke out under dire 
necessity in them, and said what it had 
to say in the concentrated form born of 
passion. You cannot manufacture such 
subtly moving, poignant things: all is 
essence, like the third Bagatelle and 
Elle est morte in the Esquisses. Either 
they are cast up out of lava-like experience 
of grief, or not produced at all. The 
third movement of the second quartet is 
the shortest of three short movements; 
but in a small space, with its ferocious 
rasping seconds and ninths, it communi- 
cates a memorable picture of balked but 
nevertheless thorough-pushing force. 


Bartok’s Poignant Conclusions 
A never is the composer more the 

poet than in his wistful conclusions. 
They are pure magic from the heart, these 
codas; full statements of inner questions; 
questions the propositions of which are in 
themselves answers almost; risings of 
inner suns of longing and_ wistfulness 
that make the human being high and 
inheritor. The true pieces seem only to 
begin where these of the Hungarian leave 
off. But we are completely satisfied with 
them, for the distance they have led us. 
It is not for them, or any other outward 
substance, grave as they, or graver even, 
to go the rest with us. That is alone for 
the bird of the breast, now aloft on the 
wing. 

How great a clarity obtains at times in 
Bartok may be felt from this: that no 
more than a couple of handfuls of small 
pieces give us positive sense of a perfectly 
new quality, of a spicy new-tinctured 
wanderer come up solitary among the 
elm-trees, birches and hemlocks of the 
European ground. The peppery, inexpli- 
cable plant is present, entirely virtuous, 
only in the Bagatelles, Bear-Dances and 
their like. In the second string quartet, 
uaconventional as it is in form; in the 
one-act ballet The Woodcarven Prince; 
in the sonatine for pianoforte, the primi- 


tive, naive, innately graceful musician 
vests himself partially in the form of two 
beings who have no relationship what. 
ever with the primitive, with the naive 
and the inherently graceful. The de- 
lightful gaucherie and freedom of the 
bear is become a flat childishness: 
childishness of idea and childishness of 
harmonization. The perfect essentiality 
and relentlessness of the dark singer is 
become a sort of spurious Frenchified 
and Ravelesque elegance. Pages of the 
ballet are most banal; anybody’s music. 
The first movement of the quartet is 
unpleasantly international in character, 
and descends, toward the close, to Chaus- 
son. 


Difficulties of Discrimination 
HAT the infant and the précieux 
should threaten continually Bartok’s 

musicianship is, unfortunately, not un- 
natural. His problem lies in maintaining 
a very difficult balance. An Asiatic, he 
has to maintain himself upon the Euro- 
pean bank; to bring a vast, chaotic, form- 
less past within himself up to the single 
European moment; and with his roots 
earthfast in native soil become the bright 
hard instant today. Small wonder, then, 
that not unoften, and just in those forms 
which demand Brunhilde-like strength 
of their compeller, we should find him 
becoming unrooted; becoming the shadow 
of Europe; assuming unconsciously the 
airs of the European naif, and losing the 
sense of his own rude stuff in admiration 
for the polish of the older cultures. 

That is the danger threatening every 
child who becomes conscious, and every 
autochthone who encounters the immense 
corpus of classic art. To be sure, Sieg- 
fried compels the warrior-maid. Whether 
Bartok will eventually develop the power 
to remain true to himself and do the 
massive thing, or whether the Brada- 
mante will succeed in hanging him at 
every attempt to the post of the bed, we 
do not as yet know. We have not as yet 
been given to hear his violin sonata; it 
may be that it contains the work we would 
like to have of him. Jf it does not; if 
nothing large as well as perfectly new- 
minted comes from his table to give us it 
we shall not necessarily blame Bartok. 
It may very well be our age needs just 
such musical moments as he has already 
given us, more than it needs the more 
complicated forms. But the recalcitrancy 
will make us painfully aware of a kind of 
limitation in the man, and perhaps in us; 
a limitation which, because of the marvel- 
ously new-colored sparks already struck 
out of him, we heartily wish wiped out. 

Great sun, Moussorgsky, shine down 
upon your progeny! 


TheTheater Program in England 


(Continued from page 54) 


to tell the whole truth about Miss Watson, 
cost what it might, and it wasa lucky 
thing for his subject that her hand- 
writing showed only high artistic per- 
ception, very marked originality, a sense 
of the beautiful both in art and in nature, 
fondness for home life, love of music, 
sympathy and kindness of heart, and a 
few less ugly characteristics. 

One page I’m going to miss terribly. 
That’s page 13. That’s the page with 
the bouquets on it. I suppose you 
really should call it just an honest con- 
fession of worth. It’s called “The 
Magazine-Program. What Eminent People 
Think of It.” What they think—what 
thirty of them think, as a matter of fact— 
is there before your eyes. Apparently 
everyone, from B. Feldman, who says: 
“T read the Magazine-Program with 
the greatest possible interest—It is 


most valuable”, to H. Chance Newton, 
who avers: “As an old playgoer I welcome 
the Magazine-Program with its fine 
literary features”, every blessed one is 
wildly excited about it. 

Of course it isn’t so pretty a program 
as the ones we have in New York. There’s 
no five-color reproduction of a fine old 
painting by an admirer of Greuze or Sy 
the Knickerbocker Painting Studios on 
the cover. But the inside has all those 
wonderful features I’ve mentioned and a 
lot of advertisements of wares happily 
no longer for sale in our own dear country, 
unless Ed, or someone, will get it for you. 

I think I’ll dig up an English program 
and take it to the theater to read be- 
tween the acts tomorrow night. Just 
an advertisement or two, a cigarette, and 
then back to my seat. And then, dear 
old Beau Nash! 
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Protect ‘over Eyes 
from Sun and Wind 


In summer the EYES frequently | 





become bloodshot from the irri- 
tating effects of wind and dust. 
Murine relieves this unattrac- 


tive condition almost immedi- 
ately, as well as eyestrain caused 
by the glare of the sun. 


To look your best after a day in 
the open, use Murine. Its sooth- 
ing, refreshing and beautifying 
properties make it invaluable to 
vacationists. Contains no harm- 
ful ingredients. 

Our attracting | illustrated book, 
“Beauty Lies Within the Eyes,” tells 
how to properly care for your Eyes, 
Brows and Lashes, and thus enhance 
their beauty. Send for a copy of this 
helpful book. It’s FREE. 


Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
Dept. 31, Chicago 


URINE 
EYES | 
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G THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO,, 
92C Park Avenue. Peru. Indiana 





WV. original printed type of 


note paper — for informal cor- 
Zrespondence and_ household 
business uses. Noted for its sterling qual- 
jity. Printed on National Bank Bond — 
i . Size of sheet 
6x7; envelopes to match. Sold only by 
mail from Peru, Indiana. Special facilities 
insure prompt service. Order a package 
now. Remit with order—or, if inconven- 
ient at the moment, we will ship C. oO. D. 
Westof Denverandoutside of U.S. add 10%. 













The American Stationery Co. 
929Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


'? PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 






POSTPAID 
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Send me a pack of 200 sheets and 

100 envelopes of American Stationery 

to be printed as shown on attached 

slip. (Note: To avoid errors, write 

or print copy plainly.) 

MONEY REFUNDED IF YOU ARE 
NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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mart Styles for Young Men 


EN who know where to go for the 

best hats in town; for the best 
haberdashery; for the best clothes—they 
are the men who know and wear stylish 
Ralston Shoes. 


Most styles $9.00, some a 
little more, some a little less. 


Catalog on request 


RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 
967 Main Street. Brockton, Mass. 
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Made with infinite care to give patrician smartness 
to the wearer and plebean delight to his laundress. 


VAN HEUSEN 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A Pipe 


without humidity 


As with the weather the 
humidity makes the disagree- 
able heat, so also with the gen- 
eral run of pipes. 


But a Sasieni never gets hot 
because the stem-extension 
drys the smoke, cleans it, cools 

, besides preventing damp- 
ness flowing back to the bowl. 


This extension is a marvel. 
Don’t let usual failures prej- 
udice you. This one works. 
It is polished aluminum—and 
can’t get saturated. It stops 
crumbs and juice and doesn’t 
make any noise about it. 
Neither does it hinder the 
draw. It is an exclusive fea- 
ture in all Sasieni pipes. 










Here's the Sasi- 
eni Temple Bar, 
a model of deco- 
rum, a learned 
pipe, an insepa- 
rable friend 


$8.50 


Other models 
for other tastes 


The Sasieni stem- 
extension: smoke 
follows dotted 
linesandisclean- 
ed. No whistling. 


All Sasieni pipes are made of 100 
year aged briar baked for six weeks 
—no acid fumes, no charing. 

These are the famous ‘ ‘processed 
pipes’’ originated by Sasieni. They 
are imported from London. 

Better class dealers sell them. A 
descriptive list of all models may be 
had by writing the American agents. 


Maurice RAP Pf R] and Co 
225 5% Ave 


AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 
New York City 














You'll play belter Golf in Sportocasins ' 
“Tepee to Tee’ tells you why : 
| 
' 


= trom 
—ysend for free copy. 





243 Holes in One Day with. 
One Brand New Pair of 
SPORTOCASINS 


NE Friday, July 6, 1925, Herbert Obendorf, pro- 

fessional at High Point, North Carolina, played 
245 holes between dawn and dark. He wore one pair 
of new Sportocasins the entire distance, covered 60 
miles, played 13 hours, averaged 6 over par and finished 
with a “birdie.” The next day he wrote us: 

“ My shoes did it and my feet are the only part 

of me that do not ache.” 


Obendorf found it was true of Sportocasins that— 
The smooth, soft surface under the foot and the broad 
cupped heel cradle your weight like a footprint and 
sive a sturdy, confident stance. The exclusive arch 
support has a pleasant lift under the instep. They 
twist like a slipper, following the foot into any position 
without strain, and with the special Sportocasin Latex 
sole cushion the foot, prevent “pressing” —and banish 
fatigue throughout the day’s play. 


TWELVE DOLLARS 


THE SPORTOCASIN co. 


TRADE MARK 
AUBURN, MAINE 














Fall Ties 


The Newest Importations 
from LONDON for Autumn 


Imported silks, marvelously 
rich in texture and unusual 
in coloring and design, are 
the stuffs from which these 
swagger London ties are 
made. We will make them 
up for you individually. 
If you cannot come in, 
we will gladly send you 
swatches of these beautiful 
silks from which you can 
make your selection. Price 
$4.00 and $4.50 








VANITY FAIR 


An Open Letter to the Movie Magnates 


(Continued from page 62) 


—the second villain—played superbly 
without acting. Conceive your own stupid- 
ity in not knowing what Vachel Lindsay 
discovered: that “our Mary” was 
literally “the Queen of my Pe-ple’’, 
a radiant, lovely, childlike girl, a beautiful 
figurehead, a symbol of all our sentimen- 
tality. Why did you allow her to become 
an actress? Why is everything associated 
with her later work so alien t® beauty? 
You did not see her legend forming; you 
began to advertise her salary; you have, I 
believe unconsciously, tried to restore her 
now by giving her the palest réle in all 
literature, that of Marguerite in Faust. 
You are ten years too late. In the same 
ten years Blanche Sweet has almost dis- 
appeared and Mae Marsh has not ar- 
rived; Gishes and Talmadges and Swan- 
sons and other fatalities have triumphed. 
You have taken over the stage and the 
opera; you have filmed Caruso and Al 
Jolson, too, for all I know. You now 
have acting and no playing. 


The Spectacle Rises and Falls 

HE emergence of Mary Pickford and 

the production of The Birth of a 
Nation make the years 1911-14 the criti- 
cal time of the movies. Nearly all your 
absurdities began about this time, includ- 
ing your protest against the word movies 
as no longer suited to the dignity of your 
art. From the success of The Birth sprang 
the spectacle film which was intrinsicaliy 
all right and only corrupted Griffith and 
the pictures because it was unintelligently 
handled thereafter. From the success of 
Mary Pickford came the whole tradition 
of the movie as a genteel intellectual en- 
tertainment. The better side is the spec- 
tacle and the fact that in 1922 the whole 
mastery of the spectacular film has passed 
out of your hands ought to be sufficient 
proof that you bungled somewhere. Or, to 
drive it home, what can you make of the 
circumstance that one of the very greatest 
successes, in America and abroad, was 
Nanook of the North, a spectacle film to 
which the producer and the artistic direc- 
tor contributed nothing—for it was a 
picture of actualities, made, according to 
rumor, in the interests of a fur trading 
company? You will reply that my asser- 
tions are pure theory. It is true that I 
have never filmed a scenario in my life. 
But as a spectator I am the one who is 
hard-headed and you the theorists. What 
I and several million others know is that 
something wrong crept into the spectacle 
film. We know absolutely that the over- 
blown idea of Intolerance was foisted on 
the simple tale of The Mother and the Law, 
and that while single episodes of this stu- 
pendous picture were excellent, the whole 
tailed of effect. In The Birth Mr. Griffith 
had two stories with no perceptible inter- 
nal relation, but with sufficient personal 
interest to carry; even here not one person 
in ten thousand saw the significance of the 
highfalutin’ title. But after the time of 
Intolerance Mr. Griffith receded swiftly, 
and his latest pictures are merely lavish. 
It is of no significance that Mr. Griffith 
treats Thomas Burke as though the latter 
were a great writer instead of a good scen- 
ario writer; the prettifying of Broken Blos- 
soms was so consistent, and the fake act- 
ing such good fake, that the picture almost 
succeeded. Everywhere Mr. Griffith now 
gives us excesses—everything is big: the 
crowds, the effects, the rainstorms, the 
ice-floes, and everything is informed with 
an overwhelming dignity. He has long 
ago ceased to create beauty—only beau- 
tiful effects, like set pieces in fireworks. 
And he was the man destined by his curi- 
osity, his honesty, his intelligence, to 
reach the heights of the moving picture. 

It is a hard thing to say, but it is liter- 
ally true that something in Mr. Griffith 
has been corrupted and died—his imagi- 
nation. Broken Blossoms was a last expiring 
flicker. Since then he has constructed 
well; I understand that his success has 


been great; I am not denying that Mr, 
Griffith is the man to do Ben Hur. But 
he has imagined nothing on a grand scale, 
nor has he created anything delicate or 
fine. People talk of The Birth as if the 
battle scenes were important; they were 
very good and a credit to Griffith who di- 
rected and to George Bitzer who photo- 
graphed them; the direction of the ride of 
the Klansmen was better, it had some 
imagination. And far better still was a 
moment earlier in the piece, when Wal- 
thall returned totheshattered Confederate 
home and Mae Marsh met him at the 
door, wearing raw cotton smudged to 
resemble ermine—brother and sister both 
pretending that they had forgotten their 
dead, that they didn’t care what had hap- 
pened. And then—for the honors of the 
scene went to Griffith, not even to the 
exquisite Mae Marsh—then there ap- 
peared from within the doorway the arm 
of their mother and with a gesture of un- 
utterable loveliness it enlaced the boy’s 
shoulders and drew him tenderly into the 
house. To have omitted the tears, to have 
shown nothing but the arm in that single 
curve of beauty, required, in those days, 
high imagination. It was the emotional 
climax of the film; one felt from that 
moment that the rape and death of the 
little girl was already understood in the 
vast suffering sympathy of the mother. 
So much Mr. Griffith never again accom- 
plished; it was the one moment when he 
stood beside Chaplin as a creative artist— 
and it was ten years ago. 

Of course if Griffith hasn’t come 
through there is hardly anything to hope 
for from the others. Mr. Ince always 
beat him in advertised expenditure; Fox 
was always cheaper and easier and had 
Annette Kellerman and did The Village 
Blacksmith. The logical outcome of Grif- 
fithism is in the pictures he didn’t make: 
in When Knighthood was in Flower and in 
Robin Hood, neither of which I could sit 
through. The lavishness of these films is 
appalling; the camera runs mad in every- 
thing but action which dies a hundred 
deaths in as many minutes. Of what use 
are sets by Urban if the action which 
occurs in them is invisible to the naked 
eye? The old trick of using a crowd as a 
background and holding the interest in 
the individual has been lost; the trick of 
using the crowd as an individual hasn't 
been found because we must have our love 
story. The spectacle film is down to the 
level of the stereopticon slide. 


The Atrophy of Imagination 

T would be easy to exaggerate your 

failures. Your greatest mistake was a 
natural one—in taking over the realistic 
theatre. You knew that a photograph 
can reproduce actuality without signifi- 
cantly transposing it, and you assum 
that that was the duty of the film. But 
you forgot that the rhythm of the film 
was creating something, and that this 
creation adapted itself entirely to the 
projection of emotion by means not 
realistic; that in the end the camera was 
as legitimately an instrument of distor- 
tion as of reproduction. You gave us, in 
short, the pleasure of verification in every 
detail; the Germans who are largely in 
the same tradition—they should have 
known better because their theater knew 
better—improved the method at times 
and counted on significant detail. But 
neither of you gave us the pleasure of 
recognition. Neither you nor they have 
taken the first step (except in Caligari) 
toward giving us the highest degree o 
pleasure, that of escaping actuality and 
entering into a created world, built on its 
own inherent logic, keeping time in 1ts 
own rhythm—where we feel ourselves 
at once strangers and at home. That has 
been done elsewhere—not in the serious 
film. , 

I would be glad to temper all of this 

(Continued on page 110) 
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YWuENEVER one 
sought the secret of 
the rapturous fer- 
fume known only to 
Russian Princesses, 
the only answer was a coquettish, tantalizing 
evasion: “Ah, that secret was whispered to 
me by immortal flowers !” 

But at last the guarded secret has been re- 
vealed: the priceless formula has fortunately 
been saved. And now KAZBEK Russian 
Perfume can be yours! 


The KAZBEK ‘‘Minim,” $1.25 
(Two-thirds actual size) 


A beautiful minim bottle of KAZBEK Perfume will be 
sent to you for $1.25 C.O. D., post-paid. 

Also, a full-size jar of KAZBEK Bath Powder (a Russian 
formula), sent you for $3.00,C.O. D., post-paid. 


KAZBEK COMPANY, Inc. 


103 Greene St., Jersey City, N. J. 





BATH POWDER 





The KAZBEK “Minim” makes an Ideal Bridge Prize 























CORSAGE—For reduc- 
ing bust, waist, hips, back 
and abdomen. $17.00 





Man’s belt, all heavy rubber . . 


- $14.00 

|. ee ee ee 9.00 
Brassiere—to reduce bust and diaphragm 7.00 
Neck and chin reducer (as illustrated) . 3.50 


Double chin reducer . . . 2. 2. 2 6 « 2.50 


Reduce Your Flesh 


In spots— 





Arms, Legs, Bust, 
Double Chin, Etc. 


N fact, the entire body, or any part, can 
be reduced without dieting by dissolv- 
ing the fat through perspiration 
produced by wearing my garments. 






HIP BELT--For reduc- 

ing hips and abdomen, 

and improving figure, 
$10. 


Unlike other methods of reducing, ANKLETS— For 
reducing and 


the first cost isthe ONLY cost. My [sche ng. @ie 
medicated rubber undergarments _ kles. Send ankle 

measurement. 
have been worn bymenand women 5. pair . $7.00 
for twenty years. 


Extra high 9,00 
Send for my illustrated booklet. 
Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER 
FAMOUS MEDICATED REDUCING 
RUBBER GARMENTS 
389 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Office entrance near 36th Street, Suite GO5 





PANTS — For reducing 
hips and thighs. 

As illustrated, $17.00 
Ankle length, 19.00 




















VANITY FAIR 


An Open Letter to the Movie Magnates 


(Continued from page 108) 


with praise: for Anita Loos’ captions and 
John Emerson’s occasionally excellent 
direction; for George Loane Tucker, for 
Monte Katterjohn’s flashes of insight 
into what makes a scenario. I have liked 
many more films than I have mentioned 
here. But you are familiar with praise and 
there remains to say what you have 
missed. The moving picture, when it be- 
came pretentious, when it went up-stage 
and said, “‘Dear God, make me artistic” 
at the end of its prayers, killed its imagi- 
nation and foreswore its popularity. At 
your present rate of progress you will in 
ten years—if you survive—be no more a 
popular art than grand opera is. You had 
in your hands an incalculable instrument 
to set free the imagination of mankind— 
and the atrophy of our imaginative lives 
has only been hastened by you. You had 
also an instrument of fantasy—and you 
gave us Marguerite Clark in films no 
better than the “whimsy-me” school of 
stage plays. Above all you had something 
fresh and clean and new; it was a toy and 
should have remained a toy—something 
for our delight. You gave us problem 
plays. Beauty you neither understood nor 
cared for; and although you talked much 
about art you never for a moment tried to 
fathom the secret sources, nor to under- 
stand the secret obligations, of art. 

Can you do anything now? I don’t 
know and I am indifferent to your future 
—because there is a future for the moving 
picture with which you will have nothing 
to do. I do not know if the movie of the 
future will be popular—and to me it is 
the essence of the movie that it should be 
popular. Perhaps there will b» a period of 
semi-popularity—it will be at this time 
that you will desert—and then the new 


picture will arrive without your assist. 
ance. For when you and your capitali- 
zations and your publicity go down to- 
gether, the field will be left free for others, 
The first cheap film will startle you; but 
the film will grow less and less expensive, 
Presently it will be within the reach of 
artists. With players instead of actors 
and actresses, with fresh ideas (among 
which the idea of making a lot of money 
may be absent) these artists will give back 
to the screen the thing you have de- 
bauched—imagination. They will create 
with the camera, and not record, and will 
follow its pulsations instead of attempt- 
ing to capture the rhythm of actuality. It 
isn’t impossible to recreate exactly the 
atmosphere of Anderson’s J’m a Fool; it 
isn’t impossible (although it may not be 
desirable) to do studies in psychology; it 
is possible and desirable to create great 
epics of American industry and let the 
machine operate as a character in the 
play—just as the land of the West itself, 
as the corn, must play its part. The 
grandiose conceptions of Frank Norris 
are not beyond the reach of the camera. 
There are painters willing to work in the 
medium of the camera and architects and 
photographers. And novelists, too, I 
fancy, would find much of interest in the 
scenario as a new way of expression. 
These possibilities are limitless. 

The vulgar prettiness, the absurdities, 
the ignorances of your films haven’t saved 
you. And although the first steps after 
you take away your guiding hand may be 
feeble, although bogus artists and culture- 
hounds may capture the movie for a time 
—in the end all will be well. For the movie 
is the imagination of mankind in action— 
and you haven’t destroyed it yet. 


The Elusive Art of T. S. Eliot 


(Continued from page 53) 


theconductor that no orchestra ever would 
play Beethoven’s symphonies, for the 
very simple reason that they were unplay- 
able. I respect the man who admits that 
he finds Eliot’s poetry stiff; he who from 
its obscurity argues insincerity and 
mystification I take for an ass. 

Turn to Eliot’s criticism (The Sacred 
Wood) if you want proof of his sincerity, 
and of one or two more qualities of his. 
Here he gives you some of the most 
interesting criticism and quite the silliest 
conclusions going. Here is a_ highly 
conscious artist, blessed with an unusually 
capable intellect and abnormal honesty, 
whose analysis of poetical methods is, 
therefore. bound to be masterly; who 
is never flabby; and who never uses well- 
sounding and little-meaning phrases to 
describe a quality in a work of art or a 
state of his own mind. 

Eliot is an exceptional critic. Un- 
luckily, he is a cubist. Like the 
cubists, he is intent upon certain im- 
portant and neglected qualities in art; 
these he detects unerringly, and he has no 


eyes for any others. His vision, you 
remember, was said to be narrow. He has 
an a priori theory, which is no sillier than 
any other a priori theory, and he applies it 
unmercifully. It leads him into telling us 
that Coriolanus is better than Hamlet and 
The Faithful Shepherdess than Lycidas— 
it leads him into absurdity. His con- 
clusions are worthless; the argument and 
analysis by which he arrives at them are 
extraordinarily valuable. 

As in his poetry, in criticism his power- 
ful but uncapacious mind can grasp but 
one thing at a time; but that he grasps 
firmly. He disentangles with the utmost 
skill an important, hardly come at, and 
too often neglected quality in poetry; 
and if it were the only quality in poetry, 
hewould bealmost the pontiff his disciples 
take him for. Not quite: for no aesthetic 
theory can explain his indiscreet boosting 
of the insignificant Miss Sinclair and the 
lamentable Ezra Pound. These _pre- 
dilections can be explained only by a less 
intelligent, though still perfectly honor- 
able, misconception. 
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Say to the taxi-driver 
“Numero deux, rue 


Edouard Sept” 











VOGUES 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
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Say to the 


Doorman— 


“VOGUE” 





MERICANS visiting Paris 

this summer are invited to 
make Vogue’s Paris Information 
Bureau their first port of call. 
Charmingly decorated rooms at 2, 
rue Edouard VII offer every con- 
venience for writing, telephoning, 
resting between appointments, or 
meeting one’s friends. 


The rue Edouard VII is in the 
centre of everything interesting in 
Paris. On the Boulevard des Capu- 
cines, almost under Vogue’s win- 
dows, are famous shops, such as the 


Grand Maison de Blanc and the 
Carnaval de Venise, and famous 
restaurants such as the Café de la 
Paix. Just around the corner, in 
the rue de la Paix, are all the great 
couturiéres, milliners and jewelers. 


Close by, in the avenue de l’Opéra, 
are the Paris offices of the Herald, 
Brentano’s, and the Grands Ex- 
press Aériens. A few steps in 
the other direction are the offices 
of the American Express. In the 


‘rue Caumartin are a number of 


celebrated tea houses and “danc- 


ings” such as So Ditte: cut, . 
Teddy. Vignon’s restaurant, .. 
Ritz, and Ciro’s are near-by. Four 
streets away is the Gare St. Lazare, 
whence one departs for channel 
and transatlantic steamers. 


The little shops of the rue St. 
Honoré are within easy walking 
distance; the principal theatre dis- 
trict in the Boulevard des Italiens 
is some three minutes’ stroll; and 
the Louvre and Notre Dame, the 
Madeleine and the Champs Elysées 
are a short taxi ride away. 


Vogue’s Paris Information Bureau will advise visitors 
where to shop, dine and amuse themselves in Paris; 
will give travel information, make hotel, railway and 
steamship bookings; will assist madame in her shopping, 
give useful introductions, and perform every service that 
a personal friend in Paris could give to the stranger. 


VOGUE 


2, Rue Edouard Vil 


Paris 








VANITY FAIR 


(Gee mile is enough to demon- 
strate the superb power of the 
LaFayette, its flexibility,anditscom- 
fort. It takes ten thousand miles, or 
ten times that, however, to know 
the LaFayette intimately, to sound 
its fineness, to measure fully the ben- 
efits to be derived from the skill and 
the care that are spent upon it. Old 
owners and new alike tell us they 
never have known the LaFayette’s 
equal—and they have driventhe best 
of American and foreign cars. 





Steadily the conviction that the LaFayette 
is one of the world’s finest motor cars is find- 
ing wider and wider acceptance as the ex- 
perience of LaFayette owners becomes known 


LAFAYETTE Motors CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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They are NOT higher priced 












































fo after year, through strict maintenance of highest quality, the sales of 
Vacuum Cup Tires and “Ton Tested” Tubes have increased phenomenally. 
To meet the demand today, twenty-four hours a day year-round production is 
necessary. This results in substantial savings which always are available to the 
users of Vacuum Cup Tires and “Ton Tested” Tubes. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Jeannette, Pa. 
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5: Je crowning glory of your home 
—a Johns-Manville Colorblende 


Roof—a soft colored tapestry of fire- 
safety from eaves to ridge. 


This artistic development by Johns- 
Manville in blending the various 
tones of Rigid Asbestos Shingles 
gives you a chance to express a rare 
beauty in the roof, so often neglected 


JOHNS~ MANVILLE 
ASBESTOS SHINGL 





in the past to the detriment of good 
architecture. 

With all their beauty, Johns-Man- 
ville Rigid Asbestos Shingles are fire- 
proof and practically indestructible, 

May we send you a booklet in col- 
ors? Send a post card request to 
Johns-Manville, Inc., 296 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 





Tarough 


and its allied products 
INSULATION | 
BRA! INGS 











